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PREFACE. 

I 

Although English is strictly a Teutonic laa« 
guage, of the Low German stock, its vocabulary 
is largely made up of words derived directly 
or indirectly from Greek and Latin. From 
the former it has obtained almost all its scien- 
tific terms; from the latter it has received, 
chiefly through the Norman French, a still 
larger number of words which have passed 
into our ordinary speech, although for most, 
if not for all of them, we have genuine English 
equivalents. Thus we may in Latin phrase 
adhere to an opinion or notion, in English we 
may stick to a thought : in Latin we may 
circumambulate a city, in English we may. 
walk round a town. But between these two 
classes of words there is always a diJffierence 
more or less marked in the shades of meaning 
conveyed by them; and it is impossible to 
appreciate the difference without some know-' 
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ledge of the sources from which these words 
have been derived)~iii other words, without 
some knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

For yery many this knowledge must be 
gained at second-hand : and for such the present 
work has been compiled. In the first part are 
aiTanged the scientific and other words which 
have been introduced into English from the 
Greek : in the second, those which have been 
obtained from the Latin. It is not at all sup- 
posed that this work will answer every question 
relatmg to either of these two classes of words ; 
nor is it meant that all words inserted in it are 
of classical authority. Many modern terms 
are coined, more or less arbitrarilyi from 
Greek or Latin ; but even in these instances 
it is better to know the several elements which 
have been pieced together. , 

In the use of this work let the Pupil be. 
directed to seek in Part I., Section 11., for the 
words 

Tele-scope and Geo-graphy, 
Philo-sopher and Mis-anthropji 
Ortho-dox and Galli-graphy, 
CShrono-meter and Mytho-logy ; 

and then be required to give, without seeking 
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iut'ther into the Vocabui^y) the etymology of 
• Tele-graph — Phil-anthropy — Ortho-graph/ — 
and Chrono-logy. 

The Greek alphabet has no letter A, and 
certain vowelS| instead of being preceded by 
that letter, are marked by an aspirate or rough 
breathing; but, in the present case, for the 
Siike of perspicuity, the letter h is substituted 
for the aspirate. In Greek, the letter g is pro- 
nounced like an when it precedes or c, 
as AggeloB, an Angel, is pronoimced as if 
written Angelos, and for this reason n is placed 
over the g^ when it is to be so pronounced. 

It is also to be observed, that the English 
letter y is here used for the Greek letter v 
(upsilon). 

In the words derived from ihe Latin tiie 

pupil's task is simpler, as the Latin language 
rarely, like the Greek, combines nouns sub* 
Btantive or nouns adjective, the composition 
being made chiefly by adverbial and preposi. 
tional prefixes. As these prefixes furnish the 
heads of classification in the second part, the 
student can soon make himself acquainted with 
the whole. 
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PART I. 



Section I. 

LIST OF GREEK WORDS WITH ENGLISH 
DERIVATIVES BELONGING TO EACH. 



The words placed at the head of each class are 
intended to show the termination of the words which 
are arranged under them : for example— Mon-odt is 
compounded of monoB^ single, and ode^ a song. Pauh* 
ooXy of pahn^ again, and ode : and so on with the rest* 
The repetition was omitted from a double motive; 
to confine the work within a small compass, and 
to accustom those who read it to analyse compound 
words. 



ASIDO, Ac (So;, I sing. — 0DE,12S>/, a song^ or 
poen^ intended to be recited or sung. 

CoM-EDY, KoofxTi, kume, a village. A dramatic repre- 
sentation of the foibles of mankind, intended to make 
vice and folly ridiculous. Comedies were originally 
represented for the amusement of young people in 
villages, hence the origin* of the term. 

£p-ode, €iri, ipij upon, or at the end of. The con- 
clusion of a poem. As in the ode [See Qde] what 

X B 
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WBB called ep'^tde condudeil the song, so the name 
wa& aflerwaras applied to a short verse, which, being 
placed after a long one, concludes the period, and 
finishes the sense which is suspended in the former 
verse. — £pi-s-ode ; A digression in a poem, se- 
parable from the main design^ yet rising naturallj 
out of it. 

Mon^ody, fiovos^ m'6w»Sf single. A poem in which one 
person only is introduced as speaking. 

Mel-ody, 5. from fxeXcadia, mt^Iodia, sweet sound, from 
fji€\oSy mclosy a verse. Mclos is perhaps from fAf\i, 
m^li, " lioney,** on c'lccount of its sweetness. In 
music, it is the agreeable cilbct of ditrerunt musical 
sounds, ranged or disposed in a proper succession. 
Melody is the effect only of one single part, voice, or 
instrument, by which it is distinguished from Har- 
mony, though in common spcecli the two are fre- 
quently confounded. Harmony is properly the agree- 
able result of the union of two or more concording 
musical sounds heard in consonance, that is at one 
and the same time, so that Harmony is the effect of 
two parts at least : as therelbre a continued succes- 
sion of musical sounds produces Mslody, so does a 
continued combination of these produce Harmony. 

Ode. " From the Greek word u//?, are derived the tcrmi* 
nations ad and adey in the following words: JUadt 
HemnadHf Lusiady and Dunciad, Iliad, the song 
concerning Hiunh the capital of Troy. 1 1 e s r i a n e and 
LvsiAS are names given to two poems which celebrate 
the persons whose name they bear. Dunciad is 
the name of a poem relating to the dunces who had 
invidiously criticised Pope's Iliad.** Sutcliffe, — A 
modern poet has published two poems, entitled The 
Baviad '* and The Msviad,'* in imitation of Virgil, 
who criticised two wretched poets under the names 01 
Bavius and Masvius. Odes are commonly divided into 
ii<mxa$ or sHvphes. [Stansa is an Italian word derived 
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from the Latin word stare, to rest ; because every stanza 
ought to form a complete sense.] See also SxRoriiE. 

Palin-odey irdKiP, palin, again. Change in a contrary 
direction. A declaration of a change of opinion^ a 
recantation. 

Par-ody, napa, para, h'ke. A kind of writing, in which 
the words of an author, or his thoughts, are taken, 
and by a sJight change adapted to some new purpose 

ProMdy from wpofj pr»$f together withy and ode, that 
is, a song sung in concert with some musical in- 



* Prosody is a term applied to that modulation pro* 
duced by the mixture of long and short syllables in a 
verse, which we call their quantity, although ir^ocrySia 
signifies the accent of syllables. For the proper modu- 
lation of speech, it is necessary that one syllable in every 
word should be distinguished by a tone, or an elevation 
of the voice. This elevation does not lengthen the time 
of that syllable, so that acceit/and ^i^iin^^ are considered 
by the best critics as perfectly distinct, but by no means 
inconsistent with each other. — In our language, the 
distinction between accent and quantity is obvious ; the 
accent falls on the antepenultimate equally in the words 
tibei'ty and library, yet in the former the tone only 
is elevated ; in the latter, the syllable is also lengthened. 
The same difference will appear in hdron and bacon, in 
level and lever, in Reading, the name of the place in 
which these observations are written, and the participle 
reddinff.** Valpya Greek Grammar . [PenuUimaie, from 
the Latin words, pene, almost,' and ullimzis, the last, is 
a term applied to the last syllabic but one in a word, 
• and aiUeperndtimate (ante, before) signifies tiie last 
syllable biU two*} 

An ingenious author distinguislics accent from gttantity 
thus : The beats of a drum,** he says, ** may repre* 
sent quantity, which, because of tlie monotony in that 
instrument, admit only the changes of long and short. 
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stniments. In am enlarged sense it implies all Uiat 
can affect articulated banuony in verse or prose : it 
is common, therefore, to include under this term, 
accent, emphasis, quantity, pause, tone, and the laws 
of versification. 

Fsalm-ody, }ffa\fws, psaJlrw»h A psalhi* The art or 
practice of singing psalms. 

lUiaps-ody, is used to denote *^ an Incdiereni jumble of 
ideas J** it originally meant any number of perts joined 
together without necessary dependence on natural 
connection, from ^awrw, rkapto, I sew, or join to- 
getlier. — Rhapsodist was a name given by the Greeks 
to persons who sung or recited, in public, detached 
parts of the poems of Homer, or other poets. Tliey 
performed on the theatres ; and sometimes strove for 
prizes, in contests of poetry, or of singing. 

AGO, Ayw, /*^mcfe. — AGOGOS, Ayayocf a 

leader. 

Dem-aooous, lirifMs, denies, the people. The leader of 
a faction. 

Ped-agogue, irai^os, paidHs, gen. of vais, pais, a boy 
A schoolmaster. 

Syn-agogue, (Tvr, iun, with. A religious assembly 
among the Jevrs* 

ALGOS9 AXyog, pain, 
Caedi-aloia, Kopdn, kardkh the heart. Tlie heart-burn* 



loud and soft notes. The music of the trumpet may re- 
present accent, which, besides the intermixture of loTig 
and short notes, admits a beautiful variety of others. 
Tiiese captivate the passions^ and surprise the soul in 
its inmost recesses." 
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Ccplial-algia, KecpaXrj, kcj)hale, the liead, the head-ache. 
CephaHCi is a term given to a particular kind of" snutf 
for the cure of the head-ache, 

Odont-algin, o^qvtos, ocDM^s^ gen* of o8otf5> ^dO^us, a 
tooth. The tooth- ache* 

Ot-algia, tar OS f (It^s, gen. of ovs^^ius, ear. The ear-ache. 

ANTUROPOS, ApOfcoiroi, a man. 

AKTHROFo-pirAGi, ^ayotf pha^, X eaU Cannibals or 
men-eaters. 

Mis-anthropy» fiurew, mueo, I hate. Hatred of mankind. 

Phil-anthropy, ^iAew^ phUe~>, I love. Love of mankind. 

The-anthropos^ ^cos, ili(<$Sn> God. A title of our Saviour 
being God and man. 

ARCHfi, Apx^, govemmenL—ARCHQSyhfx^f,^ 

a chief. 

A-N-ARCHY, a, a, not, without. Want of government 

Chili-arch, x*^^ chiii&h iooo, A commander of 1000 
men. 

Gene-arch, y^v^a, ghtSki, a generation. A diief of a 
tribe or family. 

Hept-archy, eTrra, A-^plcb seven. A government undet 
seven chiefs* 

Hfer-archy, Upos, hriMif holy. An ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. 

Mon-arohy, fxovo^^ iivnios, one. A government under 
one chief, y/r/^i-mon-archical ; against government 
by a single person. 

Myri-archy fivfuaSf murtas» 10,000. A commander of 
10,000 men. 

Oiig-archy, oKiyos, c/^'"s, few. That form of goveni- 

B 3 
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ment in wMch the iopreme power is placed in the 
hands of a ibw. 

Fatri-arch, voeriip, patSr, a father. The ruler of a family 
or tribe. 

Tetr-arch, rtrpas, iHroi, four. A Roman governor 
over four provinces. 

IJAPTIZO, B««T*5«, or BAPTO, ha%r^,Idip. 

Aka-baptist, ou/Oy anai again. One who baptizes a 
second time. 

• 

Baptism. A rite or ceremony by which persons are 
initiated into the profession of the Christian Religion. 
See MatU xxviiL 19. The washing with water, or 
dipping into the water, was probably intended to rcj- 
present the washing away or renouncing the impurities 
of some former state, vix* the sins that had been com- 
mitted, and the vicious habits that had been con« 
tracted * 

Psdo-baptism, Pcdo- baptism, ttol^os, paidos, gen. of 
vois, pais, (o. Pedagogue) a child. Infant baptism. 

BlOS, BiO(, life. 

Amphi-bious, oft^t, amphiy both, double. A term ap- 
plied to animal!) that live in two elements, air and 
water. 

Bio-grapher, ypa/^y grap/to, I write. One who relates 
the actions of particular persons. 

Bio-logy, 5. See Logos, p, 13. The science of life, t. e. 
" the active state of the animal structure.** 

Ceno-bite, Koivos, kxHniiS, common. A name given to 
monks who live in coirfmon society. 

Lychno-bite, Xvxvos, tucki^f a candle. One that Iran** 
acta business by night, and sleeps by day. 
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CHRONOS, X/)d9oc, time. 

Aifri-CRBomsiiy am, anH, against^ contrary to» k 
wrong computation of time. 

Ana-chronisra, ava, anay back. An anachronism is an 
error in the date of events, which are stated to have 
occurred sooner than they really did ; — and are there- 
fore thrown back or more distant from the present time. 

Iso-clironousy uros, i^Sf equal. Performed in equal time. 

Para-chronism, irapa, para, beyond. An error in chro- 
nology, by which an event is placed later than it ought 
to be. The contrary of Anachronisnu 

F^o-cfaronisro, vpo, pt6^ before. The act of dating a 
tbing befoie it occurred. 

Syn-chronism^ irxtp^ suuy with. A concurrence of events. 

DEMOS, LufM^y people. 

DsM-AGOQUJE| aym^ ago, I lead. The leader of a faction. 

Demo-cracVy Kpvros, krat^kf power. That form of go- 
vernment in which the power is lodged in the col- 
lective body of the people. 

En-demic, tv, ^n, in. A term applied to diseases 
peculiar to a country. 

£pi-demic» cri, upon or among. A term applied 
to contagious diseases. 

Pan-demic, vay, pan, all. Incident to a whole people. 

Opinion, glory, — D 0K£0> Aoxcc^ 
/ perceive. 

Doxo- LOOT, Xoyos, [6gSs, a discourse. A form of giving 
glory to God. 

Hetcro-dox, %r€pos, h-^S^roi, dissimilar. Deviating from 
established opinion. 
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Ortho-dox, opBos, 9re&ai, correct* Sounduefis in opinion 
and doctrine. 

FmrdoXf wapog para, cootraiy to. A teendiig em- 
tradictlon. 

Pseudo-dox^ ^^cv^s, paikulSs, false. 

GAMOS^ TofAoq^ a marriage, — GAM 1:0. 

Tayi.tay I Ttuxrvyy I fniXm 

A-aAH-ttTy Of not. An unmarried person. 

Ama-l-gam, a^a, ama^ together. A mixture of metals. 

Bi-gam-ist, /Sty, bis, twice. One who marries a seoond 
wife whilsit the first is living. 

Miso-gam-ist, ^la^oD, mis^Oy I hate. One who dislikes 
matrimony. 

Mono-gam-ist) itavos^ tnMs, single. One who disallown 
of a second marriage. 

Neo-gara-ist, v€05, rtcosy new. One newly married. 

Poly-gamy, voKvs^ p6luh m&ny. The state of having 
several wives. 

G£;N0, Tiyftr, I became. — GJ&NNAO, 

I produce* 

Htdro-gen, v^<i)p, h-iidovy water. A gas so named, be- 
cause when combined with oxygen, water is produced. 

Ozy-gen, o^vs, ^xuSf an add. A gas so called, on 
account of the property it possesses, of changing a 
great number of substances with which it unites into 
the state of acid. Vital air. 

G£nOS, Tevoqy kindi naturCi or race, 

HiTERO-GENEous, ir^poSf h'^lerus, dissimilar. Having 
contrary qu ah ties. 
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Homo-geneous, 6fios, h^Hm&tt the same. Haring ibc 
same nature* 

GONIA, Tavia, cm angle. 

Deca-gon, Seica, dShh ten* A figure having ten equal 
sides and angles. 

X>ia-gonal, diOy dia, through or across. Applied to a 
line drawn from angle to angle. 

Dodeca-gon, 5a)5e/ca, dodtkaf twelve. A figure having 
twelve equal sides and angles. 

£ndeca-gon| Hendeca-gon^ ^i^^efca^ brhuBkih eleven 

Hepta-gon, kirra, h-^ptay seven* 

Hexa-gon» six. 

Octa-goDy mir99 okto^ eight. 

Penta-gon, itcktc, pcntc, five. 

Tctra-gon, rtrpas, Utras, four. 

TVi-gon, rpas, tr^, three* 



GRAMMA, TpafAfjiocy a ktiery a character. 
GRAMME, VpafAiAViy a line, any writing. 

AQnAMMA'^Ttanp, a, a, without* An unlearned man. 

Ana-gram, ova, ana, again, back. The transposition of 
the letters of a name^ so as to compose some otlier 
word. 

Chrono-gram, xP^POSf ditMos, time. A verse or in- 
scriptioDy in which the numeral letters, joined together, 
show the date of the year, or of some event* 

Dia-gram, dia, diay through. The delineation of a 
geometrical figure* 

£pi-graiii» tiri, ^ upon* A short poem on one oub- 
ject 

/ 
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Mono-gram, >ioyos« mIMSf single. A character com 

prising two or more letters in one. 

Pro-gramme, irpo, pro, berore. A term for a writing 
beforehand, or advertisement posted up, or given into 
the handf in which the subjects of any ceremony are 
detailed. 

GIIAPHE, a writing J a description* — 

GRAPHO, Fpa pa, Iwriie, or describe. 

A0ROS-T0-ORAFHT9 teypost off^Sf a field* A descriptioci 
of grasses. 

Anenio-grapby, auefjLos, atti^m^Sy the wind. The science 
or description of the wind. 

Archi-grapber, opxib arche, the chief* The head 
secretary. 

Asmato-graphy, afTfiaros, asjunt^is, gen. of aa/ia, asm<if 
a song. The art of composing songs. 

Auto-graph> auro, aut6, self. The hand- writing of any 
person ; or the original of a treatise or discourse : the 
word is used in opposition to copy. 

Bibllo-grapher, fiiSkos, biblos, or ^iSKiov, bibUon, a book. 
One who writes or transcribes books. 

Bio-grapher, fiios, bOiSf life. One who relates the 
actions of particular persons. 

Brachy-graphy, fipaxvs, brachiut short. Short-hand 
writing. 

Calco-graphy, Chalco-graphy, x°^^^^^t chalkas* brass* 
The art of writing or engraving on brass. 

Calli-graphy, itaXos, kal69t fair. Fair writing. 

Choro-graphy, x^P"^' chor^Sf a region. A description 
of particular countries. 

Cbromato-grapliyy xp^f^^h chrwnMs, gen. of xp^f'^ 
ekmnOf colour. A treatise on colours. 
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Cbryso-graphy, xP^^h chruaiSf golcL Writing in letWrs 
of gold. 

Cbsmo-graphy, Koa-fios, KHsnios, the world* DescriptioD 
of the entire world, or the science which telich^ the 
stmctture, the form, and position of the worlds relative 

to the other parts of the universe. 

Crypto-graphy, icpinrrw, krupto, J hide. Writing in 
secret characters. 

Go-o-graphy, 717, gdf the earth* Descripdon of the 
sur^ce of the earth according to its several divisions^ 

Hagio-grapha, 017*05, h-cigiosy holy. The Jews divide 
the Old Testament into three parts. 1. The iam, 
which comprehends the five books of Moses; II. 
The Prophets : and 111. Tiie Writings, termed by 
tliem Cetubim, and by the Greeks HagfogropItUy 
whence the word has been introduced into the English 
language. The Cetubim comprehended the books of 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther. The Hagiographa were distinguished from 
the pfO[^ecies because the matter contained in them 
was not received by the way of prophecy^ but simply 
by direction of the spirit. 

Horo-graphy, iapa, h-ora, hour. The art of dialling. 

Uydro-metro-graph, from u5»/>, ^tcdor, water^and^ierpoF, 
fnikr^n, a measure. An instrument for measuring 
and recording the quantity of water or other fluid 
discliarged in a given time. 

Ichno-graphy, tx^os^ icJm^s, a mark. The ground plot. 

Ichthyo-grai^y, iX'^vs, idUhus, a fish. A description of 

fish. 
• 

Icono-graphy, €ikwv, ^un, image or picture. A de- 
scription of statues or images. 

Keramo-graphic, from icepo/its, keramis, a slate. A 
name given to a globe invented by Mr. Addison ; 
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which may be used as a slate, whereon pupils are 

able to delineate their exercises. 

ljesico-gra]^ber, X^ucop, l&aM^ a dictionaiy. A writer 
of a dictionary. 

Litho-graphy, \td0S9 Ulli^t a stone. Writing upon stone. 

Nomo-graphy, voyMSp fi6tn6s, a law. A treatise on laws. 

Omo-graphy, from ofiov, 9m9u« together. An art 
which is said to aUbrd an extraoitlinary facility in 
executing not only all that has hitherto been done by 
engraving and lithography^ but also the effects of the 
pencil and the stump are produced, which neither the 
graver nor the crayon has yet been able to accomplish, 

Opistho-graphy, oirKTe^Vf ojjistlthi, backwards. A paper 
written on both sides. 

Orcheso-graphy, opxv^^s, ^rchBsis, a dance. A treatise 
on dancing. 

Ortho-graphy, opBosy correct. The part of gram- 

mar which teaches bow words should be written. 

Ourano-graphy, ovpavos, tiuranlist heaven. A descrip- 
tion of tiie heavens. 

Para^graph, irapa, para, different. A distinct part of a 
discourse. 

Steno-graphy, ar&fos, short. Short-hand writing. 

TacJiy-graphy, Tax^h tachus, swift. Quick writing. 

Tele-graph, Ti^Xe, ietS, distant. An instrument that 
answers the end of writing, by conveying intelligence 
to a distance through the means of signals. 

Topo-graphy, roiros, a place. A description of 

particular places. 

Typo-graphy, ti/itos, lu^Sy a printing letter. The art 
of printing. 
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KOSMOS, Koa-iM^y the world. 

Macro-cosm, fioKpos, maMsj large. The whole world. 
In opposiUon to microcosm. 

Mega-cosm, fieyaSf mfgas, great. The great world. 

Micro-cosrh, fiLKpos, 7nikr6si little. The little world. 
Man is so called as representing the world in miniature. 

kratOs, Kp»roqy power, — 

I rule. 

Aristo-cract, apiffTos, aristos, the best or noblest. 
That form of government which places the supreme 
power in the nobility. 

AuU>-crat9 mnos, aut6s, self. One wlio governs by 
himself. An absolute monarch. The autocrat of 
Russia. 

Ilemo-cracy, hrifiosf d&m6s, people. A form of goveni* 
ment in which the common people have the chief 
power. 

Gynasco^cracy, ywaiKosy guna^tf gen. of yvyih gune, 
a woman; Female government 

Ochlo-cracy, o^Xos, ^lidMh a multitude. The same as 

DSMOCRACT. 

Theo-cracy, ^€05, th(f6s, God. A government like that 
of the Jews, under the immediate direction of the 
Divine Being. 

LOGOS, Aoyo^, a word^ discourse^ reason^ ratio 
— L£G0, Xiyuy I saj/y I telly or I speak. 

A£RO-LOGT| ai7pi aetf the air. A discourse relating to 
the air. 

Amphibo>logy, f^l^^%oKoSf ampkMl^s, doubtful. A 
discourse of uncertain meaning. AmbiguiQf of eR« 
I c 
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pression. It is disdngutsbed from equivocalioih which 
means the double signiflcation of a single word. 

Ana-logy, wa, anch with. An agreement or resem* 
blance. 

Antho-logy, cofBos, afUk6s, a flower. A description of 
flowers ; ^gurativelyy a collection of beautiful passages 
from different authors. 

Apo-logue, a-KOj ap6f from. An allegorical discourse 
contrived to teach some moral truth. — Apo-logy, an 
excuse. 

Astro-logy, aarpov^ cu^n, a star. The science which 
pretends to foretel events from the appearance of the 
starsy an art now exploded. See MANTEiAy p. 19. 

Bio-logy. See Bios, p. 6. 

Bronto-logy. fiftovn^, brorUi, thunder. A discourse on 
thunder. 

Cata-loguc, kutu, kcUa, down. A list of things one after 
the other. 

Cliiro-logy, x^^P> ckSiry a hand. The art of talking by 
signs made with the hands. 

Chrono-iogy, xfi^vos, cftrMff, time^ A dilMSOuise re* 
lating to time. 

Cranio-logy. See Cranioscopy. 

Dacty-logy, BoktuXo?, daktulosy a finger* The com- 
munication of our thoughts by signs made with the 
fingers. 

Deca-logue, Se/ca, deka, ten. The ten commandments. 

Dia-logue, Si, dif two. A discourse between two 
persons. 

Doxo-logy, 5o{a, cGixa, glory, A form of giving glorj 
to God. 

Ec-logue, €ff, t^k, from, or out of. A selection, a choice ; 
thus the Eclogues of Virgil are a selection from his 
Bucolics, or Pastoral Poems. See Bucouca 
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Entomo-logy, cvto/ko, hUHhruh insects. A treatise re* 
lative to insects : crro^ from €Pf hh in, or into> and 
Tffiufm, HfnuWf I cut, because insects are nearly cut 
into two parts. 

JEpi-logue, eTTi, ^t, upon, at the end of. A speech at 
the end of a play« The opposite to prologue. 

Etymo-logy. Thederivationor origin of words. There 
exists, in the most ancient languages of the East, a 
word, which, if written in Roman characters, we 
should pronounce Tum, or Tvm. It signifies, literally, 
perfection, and figuratively, iruth or justice. This 
word, united among the Greeks to the article B, and 
lengthened by tlie syllable 05, became the adjective 
€Tufios, JE-tum-oSf and signified true or jiist. The 
Greeks afterwards connecting this adjective witli the 
substantive Logia (knowledge or discourse) y formed 
the word E-tumo-logia, and which, consequently, sig- 
nified perfect knowledge, and they designated by it, the 
knowledge of tlie origin and value of words. We are 
far removed from the wisdom of the Greeks, when we 
consider Btymology as a frivolous kind of knowledge, 
we confound the thing with the abuse of it." See 
Monde PrimUif awdyfi et compari avec le Monde Mih 

* deme. Par M. CauH de GebeHn, Tonu III. Chc^AQ 

£u-logy, cw, hh well. Praise, panegj'ric. 

Gene»-logy> y€V€a, ghyioi a generation, origin. Tiie 
enumeration of the descendants of a family. 

Genethlia-logy, ywQXML, g^nethlia, natal rites. A 
species of divination practised by those who pretended 
to foretel, at the moment of birth, what would happen 
to a child during the whole course of its life. 

Ge-o-Iogy, yn, gc, the earth. A discourse relating to 
the structure and nature of the interior of the earth. 

Horo>Iogy, wpa, h-orth hour. A treatise on instnimenta 

that show the hour. 
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Idithy-o-logji ix'^vsf ickthust a fish* A treatise on the 
nature and properties of fish. 

tA>g-arithm, from apiOfios, arithmlStf number^ signifies 
« the ratio of numbers,** or a number in proportion 
with another. Logarithms are numbers in aiithmeticai 
progression, which answer, term for term, to other 
numbers which are in geometrical progression. 

Logo-griphus, ypi<poSf gripkUsy or ypiwot^ g'npSh a net, 
A kind of riddle, proposed to students for solutiont 
in order to exercise and improve the mind* 

ju.ogo- metrical, from Acryos, logosy a ratio, and fierpov, 
m^troTiy a measure. The logometrical scale is a scaU:: 
for the measuring of ratios. 

Meno-logy, fiiiVf mSth & month. A register of months. 

Meteoro-logy. See Meteor. 

Mono-logue, fiovos, moii^s, single. A soliloquy; the 
part of a drama in which a person speaks to himself. 

jMono-poly-logue, iroXus, p6luSy many. Tlie title given 
by Mr. Matthews to an entertainment in which he 
performs several characters. 

Mytko-logy, fivOos, fnui1v6sy a fable. An explanation of 
the fabulous history of the heathen divinities. 

Necro-logy, P€Kpos, n^kr6sf dead. An account of per- 
sons who are dead. 

Neo-logy, re os, neos, new. The formation of new words ; 
or a new application of old words. 

Noso-logy, from voaos, nSjS^, a disease, signifies lite- 
rally a treatise or discourse on diseases. The term, 
however, has been appropriated to a methodical 
arrangement of diseases. 

Ono-log7, orofy Mis, an ass. A foolish way of talking. 

Onto-logy, ovTos, ^int^s, gen. of «v, on, a bdng. Tho 
science which considers the various distinctions and 
afiections of beings. 
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Ornitho-logy, opuiBos, ISmkhos, gen. of opm^ Snw, a 
bird. A description of birds. 

■philo-logy, <pi\€U}, j)hil^Oy I love. The study of language* 
Criticism. Grammatical learning. 

Phniseo-logy, (ppoffis, phransf a phrase* A mode of 
speech. 

Phren-o-Iogy, from <pp7}v, phren, the mind. The doc- 
trine of the manifestations of the mind, and of the 
relations which those manifestations bear to certain 
bodily conditions. 

Pneuinato-logy, pnSuma\ a spirit. Hie doctrine of 
spiritual existence. 

Pro-logue, Trpo, pro, before. A speech made at tlie com- 
mencement of a play. The opposite to ii^pilogue. 

Psycho-logy, pmche the soul. A discourse on the 
nature of the souJ. 



• « The Greek word ^xn* psydih which is rendered 
^cvlf as distinct from in^cv/bta, pf&ima^ spirit, is no less 
ambiguous than the English word souU Certainly there 
are differences between the soul, the mind, the under- 
standing, the spirit, but they are not a]wa3rs observed: 
this confusion exists in all languages. In the Engh'sh 
language, the people at large often put 50?// for spirit, aiid 
spirit for souL They say * he has no spiiitj * lie has no 
50m/.' They speak of the number of souls lost in a ship. 
This intermixture of terms renders accurate discrimina- 
tion necessaiy. Let it humble the pride of man that \^ e 
know so little of what so intimately concerns us : even 
we ourselves arc mysteries to ourselves ; we are obliged 
to make use of bodily terms to denote what properly 
appertains to our spirits ; and some nations have not 
words to express the relatron of one to the other, or to 
signify spiritual sensations, not even by bodily att'ections. 
For the three constituent parts of man, see 1 Thess. v*23. 
where they are distinctly enumerated.'* See the word 
Soul in Calmet's Dicdomry of the JBible^ 

c 3 
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Syl-logism, orvv, {std, for) sun, with. Reasoning. An 

argument composed of three propositions or reasons. 

Tauto-logy, ravro, UnUHf the same. The repetition of 
the same words. 

Theo-logy, ^w, thXis, God. The science which in- 
structs us in the knowledge of Ood and divine things. 

Zoo-logy, fctfoy, zoi^Sy living. A treatise on living crea- 
tures. The description of the animal kingdom, as 
botany is that of the vegetable, and mineralogy that 
of the fossil kingdom. Natural history, properly 
speaking, embraces the whole of this department of 
knowledge, though occasionally but improperly re* 
stricted to the first* See Loqos, p, IS. 

MACHE, UaxTif a^ffhL 

AuECTOEO-HACHT, dK€KT»p^ oWctoTf a cock. Cock-fight- 
ing* Alectron is from a, from, and XtKTfyov, li^lcMnf 
a couch or bed| because the cock rouses men from 

their beds. 

Logo-machy, \oyoSf Rg&Sf a word» A contention about 
words. 

Mono-machy, fiovos, m^Msy single. A angle oomlmt. 

Nau-machy, pavs, naus, (whence navis, Latin, and navyt 
naval, etc., English) a sliip. A sea-iight. 

Pan-stereo-machia, from iroF, pofh all, (rrcpeof , seMl^j^ 
solid. The name given by Mr. Bullock to a repre- 
sentation of the celebrated battle of Poictiers^ con- 
sisting of upwards of 1500 solid figures, modelled with 
the strictest regard to historical (ruth in appropriate 
costume and arms* 

MANIA, Maviaf madness, or folly. 

AiiTHO'MAKiA, av0nst onMs, a flower. An extravagant 
fondness for flowers. 
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Bibli'o-mania, $i^\os, bibldity or ^i^\iov, biblion, a book. 
The rage of possessing scarce or curious books. 

MAI<iT£lA, MaPTEia^ divination, 

Aleuro-manct, a\€vpoy,aIiurd7i, ground corn. Divina- 
tion by means of flour, 

Aipbito-mancy, oX^irov, alphitdn^ barley, Divinatioa 
by means of flour. 

Arithmo-mancy, apid/xos, arithmdSf number. Divina* 
tion by means of numbers. 

CapDO-mancy, Kmrvos, kapndSf sinoke. Divination by 
means of fire, 

Chiro-mancy, x^'P> Miry the hand. Divination by 
means of the lines of the hand. 

Clido-mancy» JcAeis, kUist a key. Divination by means 
of keys. 

Dactylio-mancy, ZoKrvKios^ dactuHios, a ring. Divina- 
tion performed by means of rings. 

Gastro-mancy, yacTTjp, gaster^ the stomach. Divina* 
tion by means of the stomach. 

Hydro-mancy, h^tap, h^vddr^ water. Divination per- 
formed by means of water. 

Litho-mancy, XiOos, UthdSf a stone. Divination by 
means of stones. 

Lycbno-mancy^ \vxy05, luehnds, a lamp. Divination 
by means of lamps. 

Necro-mancy, v^Kpos, nthrdsy dead. Divination by 
means of the dead or their bones. 

ov€tpos, dniirds, a dream, and irpiyw, 

Mndf I judge. 
Divination by means of dreams. 

Ornitiio-mancy, opvis, ornis, a bird. Divination by 
means of birds. 



Oneiro- critica f 
Oneiro-roancy 1 
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Pe^o-mancy, ^77717, pcge, a fountain. Divination by 

means of spring water. 
Psycho-mancy, ifwx»?, psttchey life, soul. Divination by 

means of questions put to the souls and shades of 

the dead 

MANTHANO, Mav^avw, / learn MA- 

THfiSIS, Maflijcnc, learning. 

Opsi-hatht, oifrf, Jate. An education begun late 
in life. 

Philo-math, ^iXw, phm, I love. A lover of learning. 

Poly-mathy, ttoAus, p6lus, many. The knowledge of 
several sciences. 

MARTUR, MapTVf, a untness. 

Martyr, one who by bis death bears tdtness to the 
truth ; one who suffers death for the cause of virtue 
or religion. 

Proto-martyr, Trpcoroy, protosf the first. The first martyr ; 
a name givpn to St. Stephen. 

Pseudo-martyr, 4^u8i9S» pshidSs, false. A counterfeit 
martyr, or false witness. 

M£TR0N, MfT^oy, a meastcre. — M]lsTR^LOf 

M6rpe»f I me(isure. 

Ankmo-meter, avefios, aiicinos, the wind. An instru- 
ment to measure the force and velocity of the wind. 

Arseo-meter, ctpatoSf aratSs, thin. An instrument to 
measure the density of fluids. 

Baro-meter, )3apos, baros, a weight. An instrument to 
measure the weight of the air. 
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€9irono-meter, xp^'^^^* c/irori6sy time. An instruroenl 

for the exact mensuration of time. 

Dia^meter, ^m, dia^ through. The line that passet 
throagh the centre of a circle. 

Dynamo-meter, from Jlwafusy dunamis, power. An 
instrument by which is measured the comparative 
strength of men and animals. It is in use at the 
American gymnasiums for ascertaining the relative 
powers of the gymnasts and the increase of power 
gained by exercise. 

Budio-roeter, €vBta, htdia, purity of air. An instrument 
to measure the purity of air. 

Ge-o-nietry, yrj, g^, the earth. Geometry signified, 
originally, the art of measuring tlie earth : at present 
it is used to denote the science of extension, or ex- 
tended things, that is, of lines, surfaces, and solids. 
The Egyptians are asserted to have been the first 

- inventors of Geometry, and the annual inundations 
of the Nile to have been the occasion ; for that river 
bearing away all the bounds and landmarks of men's 
estates, and covering the whole face of the country, 
the people were obliged to distinguish their lands, by 
the consideration of their figures and quantity; and 
thus by experience and habit formed a method or art 
which was the origin of Geometry. 

Hydro-meter, ^^p, h-udJory water. An instrument to 
measure the specific gravity of water and other fluids. 

Hygro-meter, vypos, h-ugr&Si moist. An instrument to 
measure the degrees of moisture in the air. 

Mano-meter, fia»os, inanSs, tliin. An instrument to 
show the rarity or density of the air. 

Metre, from fxerpov, metron, a measure. Speech con- 
fined to a certain number of }iarmonical syllables. 
Rhythm respects time only, and comprehends music 
and dancing as well as poetry: metre respects the 
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tiixM and the order of the f^UableSy and only exteiida 
to verse. 

Fhoto*inetcr, (pooros, phTii6sy genitive of (puts, phos, light. 
An instrument to measure the quantity of hght. As 
light has much influence on the ripening of fruits 
and the growth of vegetables, the Fhotameter is a very 
useful instrument. 

Panto-chrono-meter, firom itamot^pani^ genitive case 
of woira, wwt pas, pauh poHf all, Xf^m, cMn^s, 
timei and furpoVf mMn, a measure. An astro- 
nomical instrument* which is a combination of the 
compass, the sun*dial, and the universal time-dinl, 
and^ performs the office of all three. As a compass, 
it discovers the situation of the inspector in regard to 
the cardinal points ; as a sun-dial, it denotes the hour ; 
and as a time-dial, it with some accompanying tables 
shows the time at most places throughout the globe, 
together with tlieir longitude. 

Pyr-o-meter, m/p, pur^ fire. An instrument to measure 
high degrees of heat. 

Sym-metry, cuv, sun, with. The agreement of one 
part with another. 

Thermo-meter, ^fpfifit tft^ne, heat An instrument to 
ascertain the different degrees of heat. 

NOMOS, No/ao^, a lawy or rule. 

A-KOUALT, A-nomy, a, a, not A breach of law ; a 
departure from established rules. 

Astro-nomer, acrrpov, astrSfif a star. One who studies 
the motions of the lieavcnly bodies, and the rules by 
which they are governed* 

Anti-nomy, avriy antU against A contradiction In law. 

Deutero-nomy, ^exrrcpos, dthtt(fr6s, second. The second 
law (or rather, the second publication, t. e* the repe- 
Ution of the law; of Moses. The Book of Deutew- 
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niwny was so called, because this last part of the 
W'ork of Moses comprehends a repetition, or recapi- 
tulation, which that legislator made to the Israelites 
before his death, of the law he had before delivered 
to them aft large. 

Eco-nomy, olkos, oMs, a house. The proper regular 
tion of domestic or other afiairs. 

a dwelling. 

Anivcect, avrij and, opposite. Those mhabitants of 

the earth who live under the same degrees of latitude 
and longitude, but in different hemispheres; the one 
as far soutli as the other is north of the equator. 

Dio-cese, 5ios, eWist divine, holy. A certain extent of 
countiy under the jurisdiction of a Bishop. 

Par-ochial, Tropa, para^ with or together. Belonging 
to a parish, or to houses placed togetlier. 

Peri-ceci, irept, jjM, about, around. Those who inhabit 
that part of the earth which lies in the same parallel 
of latitude, but in opposite points of longitude* 
Their lengtiis of days and seasons are the same, but 
their hours are opposite; for when it is twelve at 
night to the one, it is twelve at noon to the other. 
On the equinoctial days the sun is rising to the onc^ 
when it is setting to the other. 

Ovo/xa, a name. 

A-N-OKTMOU89 a, a, not, without. Nameless. Being 
without signature* 

Hom-onymy, S/ws, h-07n6s, similar. A term applied 
to words similar in their orthography, but of different 
meanings ; as " spring-, a fountain " ^nwgf a sea- 
son of the year;*' " spring, a leap," &c. 
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Met-onymy, fiera, inka, change. A figure of speech 
in which one word is put for another^ as the cause for 
the efiect 

Onomato-poeia, from ovojiaTos, 'l^iomat^Si the genitivG 
of ovofiaj ^n6mn, and Trotcw, poi^d, I make. A figure 
of speech, by which a name is made to imitate the 
natural sound of the thing it signifies, as " cuckoo, ** 
The South Sea blanders culled a gun a tick-tic-boo* 

Far-onymous, ira/>a, para^ near. A term applied to 
wOrck which are near, or which resemble each other 
in sound, but differ in their orthography and signi*- 
fication, as " heiry air, are^" 

Patr-onymic, iraTTjp, pater, father. Derived as a name 
from ancestors. 

Syn-onymy, evFf sufh with. Words of the same agni- 
fication. 

ORAMA) OfaysMy a scene, view, landscape. 

Pan-orama, from traUy pan, all. A circular painting, 
having no apparent i)eginning nor end ; from the 
centre of which the beholder views distinctly the se- 
veral objects of the representation. — Peri-strephic, 
from pt^ristr^phoy I turn round, I turn about {jjcn^ 
about, and strephoj I turn), is a term applied to a 
Panorama^ which the spectator views turning round. 

Di-orama. This Orama differs from the Fan-orama, 
in being a painting on ^^flai surface. In viewing 
the Panorama, the spectator is placed, in appearance^ 
in the centre of the objects represented* and thus he 
has a view of all {^^^ pan") around him. In viewing 
the Dioranuiy he is placed, as it were, at the extremity 
of a scene, and thus has a view across or throitgh tliat 
scene. Hence, I presume, the inventor of the terra 
compounded it of the Greek preposition, Sto, cfta, 
through, and oi'ama / tliough, from the circumstance 
of there being two paintings under the same roof in 
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the building in li^ut'B Park, it has been itepposed 
the term is Ibrmed of J^is, dih twice, and But 
it is to be observed, that, if several paintings of the 
same kind were exhibited, each painting would con- 
stitute a Diorama* To the first meaning, however, 
it must be confined wlien only one scene is presented, 
as in an ingenious toy made at Brussels. 

Cosm-orama. The exhibition thus named consists of 
several distinct paintings (seen through a magnifying 
glass) of different places in each quarter of the vrorld 
(Kotrtios, kosmos, signifies the world). 

Myn.orama. (See MYaiAD.) The Myriorama consists 
of sections or fragments of landscapes on 24 cards, 
so ingeniously contrived, that any two or more 
placed togetlier will form a pleasing view. The 

variations which may be produced by these 24 
cards, amount to the almost incredible number of 
620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000, the magnitude of 
which cannot be better illustrated than by the fol- 
lowing observations : Supposing it possible to ef- 
fect one of these changes every minute, night 
and day, to produce them all it would require 
1,180^457,385,337,213,545 years, 75 days; that is 
to say, if all the inhabitants of this globe (com* 
puting them at 1,000,000,000, of which, according 
to common calculation, tliey fall considerately short) 
were employed in the task, it would take them 
1,180,457,385 years to complete it : which is more 
than 196,742 times the period which has elapsed since 
the Creation of the WorJd** Supposing the space 
occupied in length by each of these landscapes 
(when the whole of the cards are. employed) to be 
a jmed (and it is nearly double), they would, by 
being placed one after the other, cover the length 
of 352,527,500,984,795,136,000 miles, that is, 



* Taking it at 6000 year&« 
D 
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14,101,100,039,391,805 times the circumfcJeace of 
the globe*: to travel over which, a man walking 
at the rate of four miles an hour, would require 
10,060,716,352,305,768 years, 263 days, and 8 hours." 
Since the publication of the Myriorama there have 
appeared four other pictuies oft the same kind* 

Hyper-myri-orama, from ihrep, h-up^, above, or su- 
• perior. " The advantage (says the publisher) which 
the Hypermyriorania has over other works of this 
kind, is, tliat the views are selected from nature.** 

Marin-orama, from the Latin word ntortntM, be- 
longing to the sea.*' 

Pan-orama-copia, from the Greek vof, pan, all, and 
the Latin copiay abundance. 

Chori-orama, from x^P^^t chonH^h ^ place. 

P ASCIlO,nc^X^ J suffer^ or/e«/.— PATHOS, 

UaBoifJeelinff. 

iBi-PATUY, a€i, u^i, continual. A continual passion. 

Anti-pathy, ayri, anth against An aversion or dislike. 

A-pathy, a, a, not, mrithout. Ldsensibillty or want of 
feeling. 

Sym-pathy, crvy, (j^) sun, with. A fellow or mutual 
feeling. 

Patho-gnomy, yamffsWf gjimMf I know. See Pht- 

SIOOMOMT* 

PHAGO, I eat. 

AcRiDO-piiAGi, aKpi9oSf akrid&s, gen. of ajcpif> aknh & 
locust. People who feed on locusts. 



• 

Taking the circumference at 25,000 miles. 
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Ade-phagy, a^riP, addti, much. Greediness. 

Anthropo-pbagi, asfOfiosfras^ anihrdp6$, a man. CannU 
bals or men-eaters. 

CCso-phagus, oici), ^io, I carry. The gullet or tiibe that 
readies from the mouth to the stomach. 

Ichtby*o-phagyy ixBvSf ichthust fish. The practice of 
eaUng fish. 

Sarco-phagus, capKos, sark6s9 gen. of (rap{, sarXf flesh. 
A name given to a tombi because tlie flesh is con 
sumed therein. 

PHONE, speech^ or sound. 

A'Tuonr, a, not, without. The loss of speech. 

Caco-phony, kokos, kakos, bad. Bad pronunciation. 

£u-phony, €v, hi, well, good. An agreeable sound, a 
graceful flow of words ; the contrary to harshness. 

Sym-phony, cuv, {sj/m) sun, with. Harmony of sound ; 
that part of a tune which is sung or played between 
the words of a song. 

PHTHOGGOS, «6e77()$, a sound. 

Di-PHTHONG, Sty, disy twice, double. The coalition of 
two vowels in one sound, as oi in praise. 

Tri-phthong, rpetSf three. The coalidon of three 
▼owels in one sound, as eau in beauty. 

SKI A| 2xi«, a shadow. 

Akphi-scii, afupty amfM» on both sides. The inhabit- 
ants of the torrid zone; so called, because their 
shadow falls sometimes to the north, and sometimes 
to the south, according^ to the position of the sun* 
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Anti-sen, avriy anH, opposite. A name given to the 
people who inhabit the same meridian, in opposite 
hemispheres, and therefore whose shadows at noon- 
day fall in contrary directions. 

A-scii, o^ a, without. The inhabitants of the tfopics $ 
so called, because, aft a certain time of the yearj they 
have no shadow at noon. 

Hetero-seii, ^repos, h-Steros, another, different. The 
people wIk) live between the tropics and the polar 
circles ; so called, because those on the north have 
their shadows always in an opposite direction to tliose 
on the south, and vice versa* 

Peri-sdi, ircpi, p^ri^ about, around. The inhabitants of 
the earth within the polar circles ; so called, because 
their shadows turn all round them in the space of one 
of their days, or Tather during the six months that 
the sun ramains on their horizon, 

rxoTTcw, I see* — SCOPE, Skod^i a 
mrveyy an observation. 

AKBuo-tcoFE, w^yioSf anSM^f the wind. An instra* 
ment to foretel the changes of the wind. 

Baro-scope, fiapos, baros, weiglit. An instrument by 
which we ascertain the density of the atmosphere. 

Cranio-scopy» Kpww^ krantHfif the skull. The inspee* 
don of Uie cranium ; a term recently invented to 
express the study of Uie external form in men and 
animals, with the view of ascertaining the form, size, 
and respective functions of the subjacent parts of the 
brain, and of deriving from thence indications relative 
to the natural dispositions, propensities, and intellec- 
tual powers of each individual The science origin- 
ated with Dr. Gall, a physician of Vienna : it has of 
late attracted much attention, and been keenly dis- 
cussed both in this country and on the continent. It 

• is now termed PHaxM-o-LOOT. 
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£pi«scopaly from ^^skopos (j^i^fyU over, upon), which 
in its primitive acceptation denoted any inspector or 
overseer: it was afterwards applied to a Bishop, that 
is, one whose duty is to overlook^ or take care of, a 
Christian church or congregation. 

Helio-scope, ^Afos, h-eliosy the sun. An instrument 
to look at the sua without offence to the eye. 

Horo-scopy, &pa, h^Orot an hour. The casting of 
nativities. 

Hygro-scope, uypos, h-ugr6Si moist. An instrument to 
show the dififerent degrees of moisture in the air. 

Kal-eido-scope, icoAos, kMst beautiful, ei5of, l^Ms^ a form 
An instrument recently invented for the purpose of 
creating and exhibiting an infinite variety of beautiful 
forms. 

Mano-scope, fxapos, man'6s, thin. An instrument to 
show the alteration in the rarity and density of the 
air* 

Micro-scope^ puitpost miMsf small. An instrument to 
view small things. 

Pyro- scope, wpj pur, fire. An instrument to indicate 
the heat of a fire. 

« 

Seleno-scopia. An exhibition with ^his hard name 
has lately been opened in Soho Square. There are 
twelve views, which are curious and interesting on 
account of the manner in which the pictures are 
produced. At first the spectator supposes that he is 
looking at transparencies, but is informed that the 
apparent picture, behind which a light is placed, is 
nothing more than blank paper without any portion 
of colouring matter. The varieties of light and shade 
are brought out, wc presume, by the disposition of 
pieces of paper of different degrees of thickness, and 
the application in parts of oil, or some other unctuous 
material. The moonlight tints and lights are imitated 
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with considerable felicity : some of the figures stand 

out well from the landscape, and the whole perform- 
ance is highly creditable to the ingenuity and industry 
of the inventor, who is, we understand, a young lady." 
Courier, July, 1824. [Seleno-scopia is formed from 
aeKrjuri, sSle/ief the mooHi and aKoiriOj sla^ich objects 
seen.] 

TelMcopey rriKtf distant. An instrament to view 
distant objects. 

CJrano-scopy, ovpoa^oSf }iura7i6s, heaven. The contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies. 

SPHAIRAi a tphere^ or globe. 

ATifo-spHBBBy oTjuos, atni6sf vapour. The body of 
vapour that surrounds the earth. 

Hemi-sphere> fifucvs, h-emisus, half. The half of a 
globe. 

Plani*sphere9 v^caniSf planus, plain. The representation 
of one of the spheres on a plain surface. 

STJELLO, 2tAX(», / send. — STSLLOM AI, 
SreXXojiAat, / convey myself. 

Apo-stle, airo, ap^-, from. A messenger ; one of the 
twelve men our Saviour sent forth to preach the 
Gospel. 

Epi-stle, eirt, ^pi, upon, to, unto, a written commuiii- 
cation sent to a person at a distance. An epistle, in 
conveying our thoughts, in a manner conveys our* 
selves to another. 

Flseudo-apostle, ^ci/^hjs, piiudeh iUse. A false apostla 
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STICHOS, Xrix^if a rank or row, order, a Itm 

or verse, 

AcRO-sTic, OKpos, akriiSi the top, extremity. A short 
piece of poetry, of which each verse commences by a 
letter of the name of the person or object whicli forms 
the subject marked by order of the extremities. 

DUsticfay dif dih two^ twice* A couplet. 

Hemi-stich, r^iu^vs^ h-emisus, half. Haifa verse or line. 

Mono-stichy fMVOSf mJMi, single. A coinpositioii of one 
single verse* 

SULLAB£) lvkKa€ijf a syllable. 

Stl-lablb, (sulf for) sun, with; and lobe, Aoffttors^ 
lambanS, I take together* A syllable is properly the 
letters which are comprised {taken together) in m 
single emission of the voice. 

Dis-syllable, dif two* A word of two syllables. 

Mono-syUable, fuvos, mlMs, dngle. A word of one 
syllable* 

Poly-syllable, voKvs, p6ltiSi many* A word of several 
syllables* 

Tri-syllable, rpeii, treis, three. A word of three 
syllables. 

T^CHNE, Tixwii (urif or science. 

• 

Arithm-e-tic, apiO/jLos, arith7n6s, and ti/ct], tikey a con 
traction of r^x^t t^ckne, an art, a number. Tlie 
science of numbers. — Arithnio-meter. A French 
artist has lately obtained a ])atent for a machine so 
called. A person unacquainted with figures may, 
by this machine, be made to perform all the rules of 
arithmetic. The most complicated calculations are 
done as readily and exactly as the most simple ; and 
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fams in muldplication and division, of seven or right 
figures, require no more time than those of two or 
three." 

Technical, belonging to arts. 

Mateo-techny, /uaToxos, nuUai&h vain* A vain or un« 
profitable scienca 

Poly-technicy woKvs, p6lttSf many. Relating to several 
arts, as the Polytechnic School in Paris. 

Pyrootechnicy ifvp, pur$ iirc. B^iating to fire- works* 

TH£0S, Bso^y God. 

Apo-theosis, a7ro0€ow, ap6tli^0f I deify, I rank among 
the gods. A deification or addition to the number 
of the gods. 

A-theist, Of not, without One who believes there is 
no God. 

En-thusiast, ev, in. First applied to one who pre- 
tended to divine inspiration, and afterwards to one of 
warm imagination. Tlie word is derived from the 
Greek cvOeos, enthetis, or ci^Oous, eiiifi6us, divine, who 
has God in him — as applied to i)rophetic enthusiasm. 
— A man animated in an extraordinary manner with 
the spirit of God. Whence the verb ^vQovaia^u), 
inth^usiazd, and the noun cydovciaa'fiosj ^nMusiasjnost 
enthusiasm. One writer defines enthusiasm^ to be a 
transport of the mind, whereby it is led to think and 
imagine things in a sublime, surprising, yet probable 
manner. The sublime he tliinks a necessary ingredient 
in the definition, as being the proper effect and pro- 
ducdon of enl^kuwmu This is the enthusiasm felt 
in poetry, oratory, musics painting, sculpture, &c. ; 
but this enthuwam is very different from that attri* 
. buted to the priestesses of oracles and heathen gods, 
which was little else than fanaticismy and consisted 
principally in griniace% and contortions of the body. 
See Pabtacx. 
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Mono-thcism, putpoSf nM^h single. The doctruie uf 
one God, as opposed to Poly-theism. The Jews 
were Mono-thdsts ; the Gentiles, Poly-theists. 

Pan-theon, vaVy pan, all. A large temple at Rome, of 
a circular form, in which the statues of all the heathen 
divinities were placed. 

Poly-theism, woKvSf pHluh many. Pkuralily of Gods. 

Theism, d^cos, tk^s, God. The opinion of those who 
simply acknowledge the existence of God, without 
believing in revealed religion. 

Theo-logy. See Logos, p. IS. 

Theo-cracy, icpwros, krMg, domiaien. A government 
like that of the Jews, under the immediate direction 
of the Divine Being. 

TUPOS, Tvto^, that hy which any thing is pre- 
figured. A printing tetter. 

AacHB-TTV«, o^xVi ^che, chief. ^ ^he original from . 
Proto-type, vpomos, pf^6isy the first, r which a thing is 
Pro-type, ir/w, pro, before. J formed. 

Stereo-type, from irrep&K, jtifrifSf, solid* Masses of 
letter <»lled letter-press plates, of the dimensions of a 
page, upon which is cast the exact faces of the ^es 
constituting the kgiUe matter contained in a page of 
common letter-press; and frcm a set of tliese new 
kind of solid types, in pages, a book is afterwards 
printed. 
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A 

VOCABULAEY 

or 

ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM THE 

GREEK 

ALFHABBIICALLV AERANOEOw 



.A. 

A-BYSSy s. from ay a, not, without and fivfftros, hts^ 
a bottom* A bottomless pit* 

Academy, s. from aKa^Tjfiia, a/cademiay the name of a 
public school at Athens. The word is now used to 
designate a society of persons, established for the 
improvement of knowledge ; thus we say, the Royal 
Academy." The word also implies a school where 
young persons are instructed in a private wayt 

Ache, s* from axof> aMs, pain* Continued pain. 

Acme, 5. from aKfMrjj aknWf a point. The summit of 
any thing, the crisis of a disease. 

Acousticksy «. from aKov», akouoy I hear» and T9Xff% 
iedme^ an art. The theory of sounds* 



• From buthiSsy wliich also signifies " a bottom,'* we 
have taken the prefix — but — to denote the bottom or 
end of a things as when we speak of ** the but^end of a 
gun*" 
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Acrido*pbagi, «• See Puaqo> p* 26. 

Acro-spire, s. See Akrospirr. 

Acru-sticy J. See Stiouos, p. Si. 

A*daaiaxit, from a, Of not, and Bufiom, damaS, I break* 
is a teim applied to a stone of impenetrable hardness. 

Ade-phagy, or Aden-phagjr, s. See Puaqo, p. 26. 

A-decatbt» tram a, a» not» and Scucoros, dekaHist a tenth. 
One who is exempt from paying tithes, or who refuses 
paying thenu 

iEgis, s. from aiyis, aigiSi a goat's skin (at{, aix, a goat). 
The shield of the heatlien goddess l*allas wassouozued^ 
because covered with the skin of a goat. 

JEi-pAthy, $• See Pasciio, p. 26. 

-^olus, The heathen god of the winds. Tne luiine 
seems derived from cuoAos, ai6l6s, various, because tlie 
winds over which he presides are ever varying 

Aero-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Aero-iaaucy, s» See Mant£Ia.« p. 20. 

Aero-naut, s. from avpy aZnr, the air, and vavrris^ naii^ 
a sailor. One who sails through the air in a balloon. 

Aero-station, s, from arip, acr^ the air, and laTOfioL^ 
Utamah I remain. The art or practice of sailing 
through the air iu a balloon. 

jEther, i. fh>m oiBrip, aithdry the shining air, i. e. " the 
highest or purest air," and thus it ditifers from the 
common air {aer) which is dark and heavy. 

JBtnai 9, ftom ai0ci^ mM, I bum* A volcano or bum 
ing mountain in Sicily. 

A-gamisty $. See Gamos, p. 8. 

Agonbtes, i. from offoop, agdn^ contention. A priae^ 
fighter. — Milton wrote a poem called Samson 
Agonlstes. 
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Agony, «. from aywy, agdn^ contention, struggling, 
writhing — hence excessive pain, great distress of 
mindy as they produce writhing or conTuIsion. 

A-graminatist, «, See Gramua, p» 9» 

Agrosto-graphy, s. See Graphs, p. 10, 
Air, See /Ether, 
Akc, 8, See Ache. 

Akro-spire, Stom vucpos^ ahrds^ the top, and <nrf 
spHra^ a curved or spiral line* A term applied to the 
shoot or sprout which appears at the ends of seeds, 
before they are put into the ground. 

Alabaster, s. A mineral substance. Some derive the 
word from a, a, not, and \ap,^ap(t)^ lamband, I take ; 
this stone being too slippery for the hand to retain 
hold of it : others from the Latin word albus^ white, 
because of its whiteness. 

Alectro-jnachy^ 8, See Macbe^ p. 1 8, 

Aleuro-mancy, SeeMANTsiA, p, 19. 

Alex-ander, j. from aX€(tf, a/^;r9, I defend, and op^pos, 
andrds, gen. of amjp, aner, a man. A name given in 
the first instance to one who was remarkable for his 
bravery. 

Alexi-pharmic, Alexiferic, a(fj. from aAe^w, alexD, I 
avert, and fpapimKov^ pharmakon, a poison. A term 
applied to substances that are antidotes to poison. 

AU*egory» s. from oXXof , aUda^ another, differenty and 
ayoptm, agdrad^ I make a speech. A figurative 
speech in which something else is contained besides 
what the words literally signify. 

Almoner, s. from €\€7}fxo(Tvy7)y aeemdsunCi charity. One 
that distributes alms. — Alma is relief given to the 
poor. 

Alpha-bet, s, from oAtfa, alpha, and ^Tjra, bSta, the first 
two letters of the Greek alphabet. Alpha is usediu 
the Scriptures to signify the first See Ouega. 

Alpbito-mancy, s. See Maktbia, p. 19. 
I • « 
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Aaial-gam, $• See Gamso^ p. 8. 

A-maranth, 5. from a, a, not, and /lapaivw, tnarotno, J 
fade. A flower supposed never to fade. 

A-mazon, 5. from a, 0$ not, without, and /xa^os, ynazisy 
a breast. A nation of warlike women were called 
Amazons, from the practice of cutting off one of their 
breasts, that they might be enabled to handle their 
weapons better* 

A-m-brosia, s, from a, a, not, and fipinos, Mtiis, xnortaL 
The imaginary food of the gods. 

A-methyst| $• from a, not, without, and /jLtOvcis, miStkusisy 
intoxication. A stone of a violet colour, so termed 
because, when mixed with spirituous liquids, it was 
supposed to prevent intoxication. 

A-mnesia, from a, not, fivrjais, mfiesis, fiyni^Vi mnSmi, 
or yLtrtfcmSi mneslis, memory. Forgetfiilness. 

A-mnesty, 5. from a, not, and iivqansy mnesthi remem- 
brance. An act of general pardon for crimes com- 
mitted against gOTemment* 

Amphi-bious, a^. See Bios, p. 6. 

Amphibo-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Amphi-sdiy See Skxa, p. 27* 

Amphi-theatre, from ajjLtpi, amphU both (on both 
sides, double), aiid ^earpos, t/t^atros, or b^arpov, 
theatr&iij a theatre. Sec Theatre. A building of a 
circular or oval form, having rows of seats one above 
another. 

Ana-baptist| s. See Baptizo, p. 6. 

Ana-chorite, An-chorite^ from anof again, and 
X»P^9 Mr^t I ceparate. A monk who leaves his 
convent for a still more austere life. A hermit or 
solitary person* 

Ana-chronism, 5. See Cuuonos, p. 7* 

Ana-gram, u See Guamma, p* 9U 
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Ana-leptic, adf. from analepsis, recovery, (from uvu, 
ana, again, and Atji^is, lepsisy taking, receiving). A 
term applied to medicines that revive and strengthen. 

4nap-logy, s. See Loaos> p. 13. 

Ana-lysis, s* from wa, an€h again, and Xv&>, lud, I dis* 
solve. The separation of a compound ii){o tlie parts of 
which it consists. To analyse a compound word is to 
distinguish the etymon or root, the prefix, and the 
desinence or termination. The opposite to Synthesis. 

A^n-arehyi «• See Archb, p« 5* 

Ana-thema, s, from ova, ana, apart, and brifAtij thema, a 
thing put. That which is put apart for holy purf- 
poses, a victim for sacrifice, a person sacrificed as a 
victim to a particular cause, a curse, a person sepa- 
rated (put apart) as being under a curse. Anathema 
is also used to denote the curse or censure pronounced 
in excommunication. Excommunication is the act 
of excluding a person from the participation of holy 
mysteries. 

Ana^tomyv «. from ava^ anOf apart, and rc/ura», ^mn?, 1 
cut. Dissection; or the act of separating and ex- 
amining the parts of animal bodies. 

n 

Anchor, from ayKvpUy agkurn (Kvprosj kur&is, a curved 
hook for fishing), a curved iron instrument, which, 
being fastened to tlic ground by means of a cable 
attached to it^ keeps a sltip from driving. 

Andro-ides, «• from ai^/)os« afuMis9 of a man, and ciSny, 
Hdi^, farm, A term under which some scientific 
writers have classed all ihejftUomata made to imitate 
tlie human form. 

A*n-ecdotes, s from a, a, not, and cK^oroSf ^kd6^6tf 
published. A circumstance not publicly known* 

Anemo-graphy, s» See Grafhe, p. 10. 

.^nemo-metcr, s. See Msinxo, p. 20. 
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Anemo-scopci t. See Skop£o, p. 38. 

Angel, s. from ayy€\K», agg^Uo, I deliver a message. 
A spirit employed by God to manifest hb will (lhat 
is, to deliver his orders) to human beings. 

A-n-odync, 0(0, from a, a, not, and €$inni, Mune, pain. 
A term applied to substances which assuage pain. 

A-nomaly, A-nomy, $, See Nomos, p. 22. 

A-o-onymouSy oe^. See Okova, p. 23. 

A-n-orexy, s. from a, a, not, and opt^iSg or^siif appetite* 
Want of appetite. 

A-n-osmia» i. tirom a, a, not, and wr/iiif IkmS, smel: 
(o^o»f (6zo, I smell). A loss of the sense of smelling. 

Ant-agonist, s. from avrty antiy against, opposite, and 
ayocvicTTiis^ agotiisteSf a combatanL One who opposea 
another. 

Ant-arctic, a(f}, from am-i, anti, against, opposite to, and 
apmosy arkt<is, the bear. Relating to the south pole. 
See Arctic. Austral-asia is the designation given 
in modem geography to a fifth great division of tlie 
globe, including New Holland and other islands, 
because they are to the south of Asia, blister is the 
Latin word for the soutli wind, or the soutJi part of 
the world. 

Ant-arthritic, (U0» from am, aniU against, and apOpinSf 
anhrUUf the gout. A term applied to meidicines 
against the gout* 

Ant-helmintics, a(0, from avri, antU against, and 
t\fiip6o5yh-^lminthos, gen. of i\ fiivs, h-^lminSfSi vrorm, 
A term applied to medicines given to destroy worms. 

Antho-logy, «. See Loaos, p. 13. 

Antho-mania, 5. See Mania, p. 18. 

Anthro-pophagi| $. See Fhago, p. 26. 

Anti^chronism, «• See Cbronob, p. 7« 
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Anii-dote, from ovri, antU again^ aiid hwrwiif doHnS, 
a thing given. A medicine administered to prevent 
the bad effects of any injurious thing taken into the 
stomach ; and figuratively, an expedient to prevent 
the bad tendency of any opinion or doctrine. 

Anti-nomy, See Nomos> p. 22« 

Anti-pathy, See Pathos, p. 2G« 

Anti-podes, 5. from ain-t, antiy opposite, and ttoScs, podi^s, 
the feet. Those people who live on opposite sides of 
the gJobe, and who have their feet directly opposite 
to each other. Their days and nights arc contrary, 
as also their seasons of the year. When it is winter 
to tlie one, it is summer to the other, and when it is 
noon to the one, it is midnight to the other. 

Anti-scii, 5. See Ski a, p. 27. 

Anti-strophe. Sec Staophe* 

Anti^ihcsis, 5. from tarn, anU, against, andj^€<ris, th^lsiSf 
the laying down words— a proposition. A mode of 
exprcsdon by which contrary qualities are opposed 
to each other. 

Antce-cii, s. See Oikeo, p. 28, 
A-pathy, j. See Pathos, p. 26. 

A-phony, s» See Phone, p. 27, 

Apho-rism, 5. from acpopi^w, ap1i6rizdy I detemune, or 
give a definition. A short precept ; or a short sentence 
wliich clearly enumerates the various properties of a 
thing. 

Apo-calypse, 1. from cciroira\infri5, apSkalvpsis ; iafo^ap6f 
from, removed from, and KoXirts, kalj)^, a covering ^ 
KoXmrrm^ katupta, I cover. Taking Uie coaler front, is 
revealing, thence Apocalypse " is the name given 
to the last book in the New Testament, otherwise * 
called " Ulie Book of Revelation/' 

Apo-crypha, from arro, apit ^rom, and irpvcpia, h^uphiat 
hidden, concealed (icpvirrof, krupio^ I hide). ^ The 
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books of the Apocrypha were esclnded ftom 111* 

of canonical books during the first four centuries of 
the church ; therefore hidden from the public. — " It 
is generally agreed, that these books were never 
admitted into the Hebrew canon : they were all com- 
posed after the sacred catalogue was closed : there 
are none of them to be found in Hebrew, all of them 
are in the Greek, except the 2d Book of Esdras, 
which is only in Latin. The Books of the Apocrypha 
are admitted to be read (in the church of England) 
for * an example of life and instruction of manners,' 
according to the language of our 6th article, which 
is an expression adopted from Jerome**' — Reevcs*$ 
Bible. 

Apo-logue, s. 1 ^^^^ p 

Apo-logy, s. J 

Apo-phthegin,«.from airo,«r/j^from or forth, and ipBtyfUtt 
pfUhSgmoy utterance, A remarkable saying, a valu* 
able maxim» uttered on some sudden occasion. 

Apo-stacy, 5. from otto, a;;JJ, from, and urrrifii^ istemi, 1 
stand, keep away. A departure from principles once 
professed. — Apostate, from ap6states, a deserter. 

Apo-stle^ s. See SrBUO» p. ao. 

Apo-strophe, 5. from avo, ap6, from, and (rrp^^o), strfyhOf 
I turn. A figtire or mode of expression, in which the 
speaker breaks off abruptly, and directs his discourse 
to some other person. In grammar, a note of con- 
traction, like a comma ^ as, tho\ for though; lov'd, for 
loved. 

Apo theosts» «. Sec Theos, p. 82« 

Araeo-meter, 5. See Metreo, p. 20. 

Arche-type, «. See Turos, pt 38. 

Archi*graphcr, f. See Gratbb, p. 10. 

Archi-tect, «. from tipxos, arches, the chief, and TCfcrM^, 
fttSffi, builder. A master builder. 
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Arctic, adj, from apKTosy ark^s, a bear. Belonging to 
the constellation called the Bear, which is in the 
northern hemisphere; hence the word Arctic is applied 
to all that relates to the north pole, as, " The Arctic 
Expedition." See Antarctic. 

Areo-pagus, apcioirayosy ar^idpapds, compounded of 
ap€ios, ariidSy and Trayos, pucfos, The hill of Mars," 
where was held the supreme council of Athens 
[ap€os, aredsy genitive case of A/mjj, Ar^Sy Mars, myos^ 
pagdSj a hill or mound]. The court of Areopagus 
was the most sacred and venerable tril)unal of all 
Greece. See Acts, chap. xvii. v. 19. In this court 
all causes were heard in the dark, in order that the 
senators might not be influenced by seeing either 
plaintiff or defendant, 

Aristo-cracy, See Krateo, p. 13. 

Arith-metic, s. from api6p.05, arithmos, number. Re- 
latitig to numbers, 

Arithmo-mancy, s. See Manteia^ p. 19. 

Ar-thritic, a. See ANTARTRamc. 

Aromatic, s. from apw^a, arOma, an odour. A term 

applied to substances which have an agreeable spicy 

odour and pungent taste. 

Ar-rhaphostic, from a, a, not, and f>a<pri,rhaphe, a seam. 
" Patent arrhaphostic shoes" are shoes made from a 
single piece of leather without nny seam. 

A-sbestos, from a, a, not, and trfi^vvvyny shihm%imi^ 
I destroy by burning. A fossil so called, because it 
is capable of resisting the power of fire, llie ancienta 
foiTned it into cloth, and it is at present used in the 
Eupyrion (see Eufyrion, p. 66 )f because it is able to 
resist the power of the aehl employed in that pre- 
paration. 

Ascetic, s, from oo-ktjtt^s, aMi^, one wholly employed 
in exercises of devotion and mortificati(Ni. 

A-scii, 8. See Ski a, p. 27. 

Aamato-grapby, $. See GaAPHSy p. 10. 
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Asparagus, s. from cunrapayosj aspara^hf a general farm 
for young plants, before they unfold their leaireik 

JsparagiiSi witli us, is restricted to a particular 

plant well known in kitchen-gardens. 

A-sphyxia, «. from a, a, not, and (r<^u{is, sphyiis, a pulse 
That state of the body during Ufe in which pulsation 
cannot be perceived. 

Astlima, 5. from wrOfia, Mtknuh a difficulty in breathing. 
A difficult, laborious, and painful respiration. 

Astro-logy, «. See Logos, p. 13. 
Astro-nomer, s. See Nouos, p. 22. 

Astro-Theology. Theology formed on the observation 
of tlie celestial bodies. See Theology. 

A.8ylum. from «b andovXow, sule^f I pillage 
A place of safety, a place free from pillage. 

A-theist, «. See Theos, p. 32.' 

Atmo-sphere, s. See Spbaiha, p. 30. 

A-tom, s. from a, a, not, and T6/iv«, t^nS, I cut. A 
part so small as not to be cut. 

Austral^asia. See Ant-arctic 

Aut-o-crat, See Kratob, p. IS. 

Auto*graph, s» See Grapho, p. 10. 

Automaton, t. from ovrojMvros, auf^mat^Sy self-moving. 
The name given to a macldne which possesses the 
power of motion within itself. 

Axiom, s, from o{tos, axt6s, worthy. A proposition 
worthy of being believed ; or a proposition which, 
being self-evident, cannot be made plainer by demon* 
stration : as, " two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time**' 
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B. 

B^msM, See BxriOy p. 6. 

Baro-meter, s. See Metreo, p. 20. New Barometer. 
Mr. Barth of Stnisburgh has published his discovery 
of a Barometer which will announce every change of 
the wejither 30 hours before it happens. This instru- 
ment, which, in the time of Galileo, would perhaps 
have conducted the inventor into the prisons of the in- 
quisition, will, it is asserted) give notice of thunder- 
storms 12 hours before tliey occur. 

* Base, s, fkom fioff^s^ bads, that on which any thing stands, 
the bottom of any thing ; hence used in a figurative 
sense, as synonymous with low, meafu 

Basis has the same origin as Bask. 

Baio-scope^ j; See Skofeo, p. 28. 

Bible^ f. from $i9\0Sf MbHk, or fii€\tov, bibWin, a book 
The name given to the sacred volume in wliich are 
contained tiie revelations of God. In a similar 
manner the Mahometans give the title of Alcoran to 
the book which contains the precepts of their religion. 
Alcoran Is formed of the Arabic words al, the, and 
karan, book. It is well to remark that it is as erro- 
neous to say " The Alcoran," as it would he to say 
" The Thebible.*' See " Tlie Koran, commonly 
called the Alcoran, of Mohammed," translated into 
English by G. Sale, London, 1734. 

Biblio-giapheTf «. See Gkafho, p. 10. 

Biblio-mania^ See Mania, p. 18. 

Biblio-theca, s. ^kt), theke, a reposttoiy, A library. 

Bi-gamist, i. See Gamos, p. 8. 

Bio-graphy, $• See Grapbo, p. 10. See also Bios, p. 6* 

Botany, 5. from fiorcanj, lf6tan£i an herb. That part of 
natural history which treats of plants, herbs, and 
flowers. 

Brachy-graphy> <• See Grapiio, p. 10, 
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Biotna, from fipwfM, broma^ food of any kind that is 
masticated and not drank. 

Bronto-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Bucolic, adj, from )8oi/y, b6mi ox (whence bayrkUoMt 
a shepherd or herdsman). A term applied to poetry 
in which shepherds or herdsmen are represented as 
speaking. — In composition, bam or bou^ means 
<* large * " or " much ; " hence wc have Bu4imy 
{Hm&Sf hunger), which signifies an enormous appetite. 
— Bou-cephalusy the celebrated horse of Alexander, 
received its name on account of its large head. See 

CsPHAL-ilLOIA. 

Bullet, from fioK-n, bm (PaWu, haUd, I throw), the 
action of throwing, or the thing thrown. 

c. 

Cabal, 5. by some, is derived from the noise made by the 
trampling of horses, in Greek, Ka€a\?,ifSy kabaUSs : by 
others it is said to be of true English origin, and of 
no higher authority than tlie time of Charles IL 
who, according to Goldsmith, «< was beset by some 
desperate counsellors.*' The principal of these 
were Clifford, Ashby, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale ; a junto distinguished by the appellation 
the Cobalt'' a word formed of the initial letters of 
their names. 

Cach-exy, s, from koxos, kakos, bad, and ^fis, h-Msy a 
habit. Such a habit of body as hinders nutrition and 
weakens the vital functions. 

Caco-ctlies, s, from KaKos, k(Mst ^'^^y and tjOij, ethe, cus- 
torn. A bad custom. The word is seldom used alon^ 
but generally in combination with some other word : 
•8, CBKoethes carpendit a rage fcur collecting ; CaeoMei 

^ In like manner, we use the word horse,** when 
we speak of a « horse-radisli,** a « horse-laugh." 
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ioqitendit a rage for speaking, a wish or itching to 
. speak firequently in puhlk; Cacoethes scribendi^ an 
itch for writing. He has the cacoethes scribendi} that 
is, he is an arrant scribbler. 

Caco-phony, j. See Phonb, p. 27. 

Calco-graphy, 9* See Oaafuo, p. 10. 

Cali-graphy, «. See Grapho, p. 10* 

Calis-thenicy from kolKos, kalis, fair, and aBevos, sth^ms, 
strength. Calisthenic exercises, are exercises devised 
for giving strength and elegance to the female figure. 

Capno-mancy, 1. See MAMXEiAy p. 19* 

Cardi-algiay $• See Aloos, p. 4. 

Cata^omby from jraroy katot below, and icvft€otf 
kumHiiSf a hollow place. A subterraneous cavity for 
the burial of the dead. 

Cata-logue, 5. See Logos, p. 1 3. 

Cata-ract, s. from Kara, kafa, down, and paaao), rhassd, 1 
dash againsL A cascade or fall of water* 

Cata-rrh, s» from koto, kaiOf down, and pw, rhid, I flow. 
The disease commonly called a cold in die head. 

Cata-strophe, g. from lca-^o^ kata^ against, and 0Tp€<^«, 
strcpho, I turn. The change which produces the final 
event in a dramatic poem, or tragedy ^ whence it 
usually means an unhappy conclusion. 

Cat-echism, », A form of instruction by question and 
answer; or oral instruction, as distinct from written 
inftruction^and accommodated to those who could not 
read. The word is formed of Kwra^ kata^ from side 
to side, and 77x0s, Sclws^ a sound, in reference to the 
mode by which such instruction was given to classes 
or schools. 

Cat-egory, «. from Kara, /rata, according to, anda7op6&>, 
agdr^Oy I speak. A distinct arrangement. The 
adjective categorical is applied to what is precise^ as 
a cat^oricaT answer. ^ 
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Cathedral, s» from /caOcSpa, kath^dra, a seat. A church 
in which there is a seat especially destined for a. 
bishop. Tile word cathedral is used in a sense similar 
to Bible ; cathedral is the seat, as Bible u the book* 
See BiBLE« 

Catholic, a^f* from KadoXutoSf kntholik6sy universal. It 
19 to be particularly remarked that wlicn, in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, the Holy Catholic 
Ckurdi is prayed for, it is to be understood of all 
who profess or call themselves Christians;" for 
where Christ is, there is the Catholic Churah,*' 
says one of the apostolic fathers. 

Catholicon, s. from KaBoXucos^ katholiklSs, universal. A 
universal medicine. 

CaustiCy s, from koiqi, kaiot I burn. Substances which 
corrode or destroy the part to which they are applied. 

Cauterization, 5. from Kaiooj kaio, I burn. The act of 
burning with a hot iron or caustics. 

Cemetery, $, from KotfiacD, kHimadi I sleep. A place 
set apart for the burial of the dead. Anciently, none 
were buried in churches or church-yards ; it was even 
unlawful to bury within cities, and the cemeteries 
were without the walls, in 1804, a decree was 
issued by the French government to prevent burying 
in churches and church-yards. 

Ceno-bite, 5. See Bios, p. 6. 

Ceno-taph, s. from Ktvos, kSn6s, empty, and racposy 
tophus, a sepulclire. A monument erected for a person 
buried in another place. 

Cephal^algia, s- See Algos, p. 4. 

Chalco-gra})hy, s* See Grapho, p. 10. 

Chaos, 5. from x^-^^f chausy a confused mass. That 
confusion in which matter lay when newly produced 
out of nothing, at the beginning of the world, before 
God had put It into the condition wherein it was after 
tne six da) ^' creation. 
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CiiilUarcb, «. See AacHSj p. 5. 

Chiliast, s* from X^<<^^} chilias, a thousand. One who 
belieTes that Christ will reign a thousand years on 
earth before the general judgment. 

Chimera, s. from x^M^'P^j chlmaira, a she-goat. A 
fabulous monster which spouted fire, with a lion's 
heady a serpent's tail, and a guat s body* 

Chiro-mancy. See Manteu, p. 19. 
Chiro-logy, See Logos, p. 18. 

Chiro-plast, s» from X^^py cJiSir, hand, and TrAao-crw, 
piasso, I form ; is the name given to a machine em- 
ployed in order to Jorm the hand for playing tiie 
piano-forte. 

Chir-urgyt s. The £nglish word surgery is a corruption 
of this word. Chirurgy is formed of x^^Pf cl^, a 
hand| and €pyoPf ^g6n^ a work, because surgical oper- 
ations are perfoimed by the hand. 

Choler, #. from xo^Vt c/i6l5f bile. Passion. The ancients 
supposed that a superabun^nce of bOe produced a 
disposition to anger. See Melancholy. 

Choro-graphy, i. See G raphe, p. 10. 

Christ, 5* from xpuno^j christ^s anointed. Hence used 
as a title of Jesus. • The Anointed, The Christ. It 
is of the same import as the Hebrew word Messia/i. 
So St. John expressly informs us. John i. 20. and 
iv. 25. — II. The word Clirist sometimes denotes the 
Christian chureh» or that society of which Christ is 
theheadj as 1 Cor. xii. 12. 27» III. It denotes The 
doctrine of ClmsU £ph. 'iv. 20. — IV. Thehene/Us 
ofChriat* Heb. iii. 14. _ V. The Christian Spirit and 
Temper* £ph. iii. 17., Gal. iv. 19. Parkhuntt* 

Chromatics, 5. from xP^H-^i chroma^ colour. That part 
of optics which explains the several properties of the 
colours of light, and of natural bodies. Chromatic is 



* The word Jesus" means Saviour. See Matt. i. 21. 
I P 
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a term applied to a spedes of music which proceeds 
by several semi-tones and minor thirds* Why it 

received this denomination is not very clear. Xpoujua 
{chroma) may, perhaps, not only signify a colouvy but 
that shade of a colour by which it melts into another, 
or what the French call nuance' If this interpretation 
be admitted, it will be liighly applicable to semitones; 
which, being the smallest interval allowed in the 
diatonic scale, will most easily run into another." 
{Ency- Brit,) " The chromatic species of music is 
admirably fitted to express grief and afHiction." 
Chromato-graphy, j. See Gkafhk, p. 10. 

Chronic^ adjj. from xp^poa^ chr6n6$f dtne. A term 
applied to diseases which continue a long time. — 
The word Chronicle has the same origin. 

Chrono-gram, See Gkamma, p. 9. 

Chrono-logy> «• See Locos, p. 13. 

Chrono-meter, See MsxaKOi p. 20. 

Chrysalis, $• from jcpwroSf chrtu^ gold. In natural 
history, a state of rest and seeming insensibility* 
which butterflies, and several other kinds of insvctst 
must pass through before they arrive at their winged 
or most perfect state. Many of the butterfly species 
appear superbly clothed in gold. These elegant spe- 
cies have obtained the names Chrysalis and Aurelia, 
which are derived from the Greek and Latin words, 
signifying gold ; and from these all other bodies of 
the same kind have been called by the same name, 
though less or not at all entitled to them. 

Chryso-poeia, from XP^^^^> chrusiis, gold, and voiWt 
fisiof I make* The supposed art of making gold. 

Chyle, «. from x'f^^i chulox, juice or liquid. The 
milk-like fluid formed in tlie stomach by digestion, 
and afterwards changed into blood. 

Clepsydra, «. from KKtnrw, klSptd, I hide, and d9ar^, 
k^udoTy water. A machine, the movements of which 
are effccled by water that is hidiUti* 
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Clergy, from KkTjpos^ kUrdB, a lot or inheritnnce. The 
origin of this term 5s found in the Old Testament, 
where the tribe of Levi is called *'the inheritance of 
the lA>rd/* and reciprocally God is called their ''in- 
heritaiice," because that tribe was entirely consecrated 
to tbe service of God. 

Clido-inancy» t. See Mantbia, p. 19. 

Climacteric, adj, KXifia^, klimax, degree ; KXtfiatcrrip, kli- 
makter, ladder ; /f\i^a/cT6piKa>s, klimaktcrikdS) hy de« 
grees ; as from 7 to 7; 9 to A critical year, or 
period of time, in which the astrologers pretended 
that considerable chansces would ari^e either in the 
health or fortunes of men. According to some, this 
is every seventli year; but others allow only those 
years produced by multiplying 7 by the odd numbers 
Sy 5) 7, 9, to be cUmacterical. These years, they say^ 
bring with them some remarkable change with respect 
to health, life, or fortune. The Grand Climacteric is 
the 63d year, being 7 multiplied by 9; some make 
two, and add to this the 81s^ being 9 multiplied by 
9« The other climacterics considered as remarkable 
are the 7th, 2l8t, 35th, 49th, and .56tb. 

Climate, from K\i/ia, kliina, that which inclines or 
declines, is a space upon the surface of the terrestrial 
globe, measured from the equator to the polar circle, 
in each of which spaces the longest day is half an 
hour longer than in that nearer the equator. Climates 
were so called because in numbering them they decluie 
from the equator and incline towards the pole. In 
general, the term climate is bestowed on any country 
or region differing from another, either in respect 
to the seasons, or the temperature of the air, without 
any regard to the longest day. 

Climax, 5* from fcXi/ia{, klimaXf a gradation* A figure 
of speech, wherein the word or expression which ends 
the first member of a period begins the second, and 
so on ; 80 that every member will make a distinct 
sentence, taking its rise from the next foregoing, till 
the argument and period be beautifully finished ; as 
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in the following instance : " After we have practised 
good actions awhile, they become easy ; and when they 
are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them; and 
when they please us, we do them frequently; and by 
frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit, and 
confirmed habit is a second kind of nature ; and so 
far as ai^ thing is natural, so far it is necessary, and 
we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many 
times wlien we do not think of iu** — Dr. TUkUon* 

CofBn, t, from jco^cfos^ kipfdn^ a coffer or coffin. The 
chest in which a dead body is usually put for inter- 
ment* Being put into a coffin was by the ancients 
considered as a mark of the highest distinction^ though 
with us the poorest people have their coffins. At 
this day, in the East, they are not at all made use of. 
Joseph II. Emperor of Germany, in 1781, enacted 
a law by which the interment of dead bodies was 
prohibited; nay, it was onlcred that they should be 
buried in bags, and covered with quicklime, in order 
to promote their putrefaction, and prevent the ex- 
halation of noxious vapours. 'J'he regulatron met 
witli so universal and decided an opposition, that tijc 
monarch was speedily induced to repeal it. 

Comedyy $> See Aeido> p. 1. 

Comety «. A heavenly body in the planetary region, 
appearing suddenly, and again disappearing; and, 
during the time of its appearancei moving in its proper 
orbit like a planet. The populitr division of comets 
into tailed, bearded, and hairy, rather relates to the 
ditferent circumstances of the same comet, than to tlie 
plienomena of several. Thus, wlien the comet is west- 
ward of the sun, and sets after it, the comet is said to 
be tailed, because a train of light follows it in the 
manner of a tail ; when the comet is eastward of the 
sun, and moves from it, the comet is said to be 
beiirded, because the light is before it in the manner 
of a beard ; lastly, whun tlie comet and the sun are 
diatnetricaliy opposite (tlie earth between them;« the 
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train is hid behind the body of the conict» except a 
httle that appears round it in the form of a border of 
hair; and from this last appearance the word comet is 
derived ; the Greek word ko/ii?, klMSf signifying hair. 
Various conjectures have been formed respecting the 
tails of comets ; some maintain they are the beams of 
the 8un*s light transmitted through the comet's head ; 
othersj that they arise from the refraction which light 
suffers in passing from the comet to the earth ; others, 
that they are vapours arising from the comet, and 
tending towards ibe parts opposite to the sun. 

Coney s. from kovos, k)^ii6sy a cone. A sob'd body of 
which the base is a circle, and the summit ends in a 
point. 

Coryphaeus, «. The name given by the Greeks to the 
chief conductor of their chorus, who beat the time; 
it is now used for the chief of a party or sect. 

Cranio-Iogy, s- A term sometimes used instead of the 
more precise one of Cranioscopy. See Skofeo, p. 28. 

Collops, from KoXaSos^ I^UM^i a little mouthful, or 
small »lice of meat. 

Cosmetic, s* from KO(rfi€<a, kUtrnifo, I adorn* A tern 
applied to substances supposed to possess the power 
of improving beauty. 

Cosmo-gony, from Koa/iosy /c6sm6s, the world, and 70^0^, 
gon6Sf birth, is a term applied to accounts which treat 
of the creation of the world. Thus, we speak of the 
Cosmogony of JNIoses, or the accounts of the creation, 
as related in the book of Genesis (see Genesis). 
Various opinions were held by the ancients concern- 
ing the origin of the universe, and the time, as well 
as the manner, of its formation. 

Cosmo-graphy, $• See G raphe, p. 10. 

Cosmo-polite, s. from KoafioSi k6sni6Si the world, and 
voAinyf, pHlites, a-citisen. A citisen of the world, or 
one who is at home In every place. 

F 8 
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Cosm-orama, jr. See Orama, p. 24. 

Crime, $• from ffpifto, himay a transgression of the Jaw. 
** It is a melancholy trutli, that among the variety cf 
actions which men are daily liable to commit, no less 
than 160 have been declared by act of parliament to 
be felonies without benefit of clergy ; or^ in other 
words, to be crimes which incur the penalty of capital 
punishment, that i8> death*** In distinguishing be- 
tween words often esteemed synonymous, we may 
remark, that actions contrary to the precepts of 
religion, are sins; actions contrary to the principles 
of morals, are called vices; ^nd actions contrary to 
the laws of tlic state, are called criines^ Consistently 
with this, a sin is the object of Theoloj^y; a vice^ of 
Ethics ; and a crimes of Jurisprudence. 

Crisis, 9. from irpms, krmst Use act of forming a judg* 
roent Tlie sudden change of symptoms in acute, 
febrile diseases, indicating recovery or death; it 
denotes also the point of time at which any affair 
comes to its height. 

Criterion, from Kptrripiov^ hi^riJSnf a mark by which 
any thing is judged of, with regard to its goodness or 
badness* 

Critic, 5. from Kpiuw, krinoy 1 discern. One who is 
capable of judging in matters of literature, and able 
to distinguish the beauties and faults of writing ; it is 
also used to express a person apt to tind fault. 

Critical, a(fj. from Kpweo,krindi I discern. Exact, nicely 
judicious. — Critical Days. Many physicians have 
been of opinion, that there is something in the nature 
of fevers, which generally determines tlieni to be of a 
certain duration • and therefore that their terminations, 
whether salutary or fatal, happen at certain periods of 
the disease, rather than at others. 1'hese periods are 
called critical days. The critical days arc the 3d, 6tU, 
rth, 9th^ Uth, i4th, i7tb| 20th. 
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Crypt, 5. from KpvirrcMfy kntpto, I hide. A su!)terrancous 
cellar, or vault, especially under a church, for the 
iaterment of particular families or persons* 

Crypto-graphy, s* See Graphe, p. 10. 

Crystal, 5. from KpvffToKKo^y knista/lYts, ice. The term 
crystal seems to have been hrst applied to rock crystal, 
for, from its hyaline appearance, and its being pro- 
cured among cold mountainous regions, in which ice 
is to be found in all seasons of the year, it bears a 
much nearer resemblance to ice than any other crys- 
tallized substance; and was at first supposed to be 
nothing more than water indurated by continued 
frost to a greater degree than common ice, and there« 
fore more permanent The term was, however, after- 
wards used in a more extended sense, and applied to 
all substances, uniting, aflter a separation of their 
particles, into a regular figure. Thus the term is 
used to express salts congealed in the manner of 
crystal. 

Cube, 5. from Kvios, laMs, a die. A regular solid 
body, consisting of six square and equal faces or 
sides, with the angles all right, and therefore equal. 
— Cubes and squares of kumbeus. The square 
root of a number is that which, multiplied by itself, ' 
produces the sqiutrCf thus, , 

1 1 1 
1 ] 1 
1 1 1 

3 is the tquare root 9, and 9 is the square of ^■ 
Thecubes or cubit numbers are formed by multiplying 
any numbers twice by themselves, thus 3 is the cube 
root of 527 (S times 3 are nine, and 8 times 9 are 27), 
and 27 is the cube of S. 

Cyclo-paidia, 5. from kvkXos, kuklos, a circle, and irmSfiT, 
paideia, instruction. A course of the sciences. The 
term has of late been applied to books which, without 
{pretending to exhibit the entire drcle of the scie»ir.ex% 
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eonv^ a familiar and instructive exposition of the 
most important of them. Of the various books pub« 
lished tmder the tide of Pocket Cyclopsedia, that 
edited by Mr. Mii.lard is, perhaps, the best that can 
be named. It is not a mere compilation, as, in con- 
sequence of the public situation held by the editor, be 
has been enabled to give an accurate and interesting 
view of the various branches of the sciences, either 
from has personal knowledge, or by the assist^ce of 
some of the first practical men of the metropolis. 

Cyclops, 8. A race of beings of gigantic stature, who 
are said to have inhabited the western part of Tri- 
nacria, supposed by some to be Sicily, aiid to have 
had but one eye, and that in the middle of the fore- 
bead ; whence their name, kvkXos, kuklds, a circle, and 
oif^, dpSf an eye. The celebrated adventures of Ulysses 
in the cave of the Cyclops are related in the Odffssey^ 

Cylinder, s, from K\iKivlu>, kulindO, I roll. A body 
having a circular form. 

Cynic, s, from kvvikos, kuntk^s, dog-like. A term 
applied to a critic who is too apt to find fault. 

D. 

Dactylio-manct, «. See Maktsia, p. 19. 

Dacty-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Deacon, s. from ^toKovos, diMnJ6sf a niimster« whose 
office is to assist the priest at the altar. 

Deca-gon, s» See Goma, p. 9. 

Deca^logue^ $• See XfOOOSi p. 13* 

Dera-agogue, «. See Ago, p. 4. 

Demo-cracyi See Kratos, p. 13. 

Demono-latryi $, from 9atfwpy daimSth an evil spirit, 
and Xarpcio, latr^f worship. The worship of 
demons. 

Despot, s. from SecriroTiis, dSspHieh one that gpverub with 
unlimited power. 
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Deutero-nomy, j. See Nomos, p. 22. 

Diadem, 5. from ^la^jifia, diadSnuh a mark of royalty 
worn on the head. 

Di-aeransy from Sio, dith asunder^ and 
take» The dbjunction or separation of letters, as in 
the word dMal* The act of dividing. 

Diagnosis* *. from hia/yivucrHw^ diagindskdy I know 
thoroughly, signifies the distinction of tlie nature of 
one disease from that of another resembling it, by 
means of a collected view of the symptoms. 
PjiOOMoait. 

Dia->gonal| «• See Gonia, p. 9. 

Dia-gram, s» See Gramma, p. 9. 

Dialect, <• from hia\€KT0Sf diaHSktHsf a dialect, which is 
from the verh hia^^ofuUf dialegl^maif I discourse. 
The peculiar language of some province, or part of 
a nation, formed by corruption of the general or 
national language. In Great Britain, almost every 
county has a dialect of its own ; all diflfbring con- 
siderably in pronunciation, accent, and tone^' Uiough 
the language is the same. 

Dialectics, 5. (See Dialect.) That branch of logic 
which teaches the rules and mode of reasoning. 

Dia-logue. See Logos, p. 13. 

Dia-meter, s» See Metro, p. 21. 

Dia-pason, t • from dia, dia^ through, and iray, pas^ all. 
A chord in music including all the tones. 

Dia-phanous, adj. from ttm, diot through, and fauWf 
fhainBf I appear. Clear, transparent. [Transparent 
18 from the Latin words iraTiSi through, and pareo, I 
appear.] 

Dia^phragm, from 5ta, dia, through, and (ppaypux, 
phragniay a fence. The membrane which separates 
the chest or upper cavity of the body from the 
abdomen or lower cavity. 
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Dia^r-rliflca, $. from B^a, diof through, and ^€c», I 
flow. A looseness. ' 

Dia^stoU, 5. from $ia, dioy asunder, and <rrc\Xc»» siXttop 
I stretch. The dilatation of the heart, the opposite 

Dia-tonic, adj. a term signifying the ordinary sort of 
music, which proceeds by tones or degrees. It con- 
tJiins only the greater and lesser tone, and the greater 
semitone. Diatonic is compounded of 5ta, dia, a 
pre])osition signifying a transition from one thing 
to anotJier, and the substantive rovoy, toiioSy which 
imports a given degree of tension. See Tone* 

Diastribe, $* from 9ia, diot through, and rpi^m^ irwop 
I wear. A tedious disputation. 

Didactic, adj. from SiJoo-k-w, didaslcd, I teach. A tcnn 
applied to writings wliich inculcate moral precepts. 

Di-lemma, #• from dih twice, and KrififM, ISmmOf 
an argument. An argument consisting of two or 
more propositions, so disposed, that, grant which you 
will (^them, you will be preaoed by the conclusion: 
as in the following celebrated dilemma. A youth 
named Evathlus engaged with Protagoras to learu 
dialectics, upon condition that he should pay him a 
large sum of money the first cause he ])leaded, in ca<;c • 
he gained the same. Evathlus, when fully instructed, 
refused to pay the condition. Protagoras brings his 
action, arguing thus : * You must pay the money 

* however the cause go ; for if I gain, you must pay 

* in consequence of the sentence, as being cast in the 

* cause ; and if you gain it, you must pay in pur- 
' suance of our covenant.* * Nay,* Evathlus retorts, 

* which way soever the cause is decided, you will 

* have nothing ; for if I prevail, the sentence gives 

* it that nothing is due; and if I lose, then there 

* is nothing due by the covenant.' It is said that 
the court, unable to decide in favour of eitlier i)arty, 
ordered tliem to appear a liundred ycais afterwards 
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io leceif e judgment.** The word Is now commoDly 
used to express a difficult or doubtful choice ; a vex- 
atious alternative. 

Dio-astro-doxony from Sio, dia, through or by« wmfp^ 
lUleTy a star, and $o(a, d&xay glory. The name given 
to a machine constructed lately by Mr. Lloyd, and 
intended to show the glory of the stank See £i- 

DOUttAMION. 

Dio-cese, j. See Oikeo, p. 23. 

Di-orauia, «. See OaAM a» p. 24. 

Di-phthong, j. See Phtmokgos, p. 27. 

Diploma, 5. from ^iirKw^a, diploma {Bnr\oos, dipl6oSf 
double), a double thing, or that of which there is a 
duplicate. It was originally a letter or writing of a 
fM>Yereign, conferring a title or dignity, or granting 
some privilege} of which a duplicate was kept. These 
instruments were originally written on tables of wax. 
folded together, whence their name. The term is 
now restricted to the itistrumeut by which a legalised 
incorporation, as a university or college, confers a 
title or dignity, or a privilege to practise in a learned 
profession* 

Diplomacy is the knowledge of the relations of 

independent states to each other. Diplomatics is the 
science of diplomas, or of ancient literary monuments, 
public documents, &c. Diplomatics is now more 
commonly used to denote that branch of knowledge 
wliicli ought to be possessed by an ambassador to a 
foreign court. The art of diplomatics has been 
cultivated with great assiduity by every country in 
Europe, for many years ]mst. The principal aim of 
tlio Corps Diplomatique (as the French term ambas^ 
sadors) is to discover the movements and intentions 
of their brethren, and to conceal their own* 

Disk, s. from Suricof, disl&isp a dish, also a quoit The 
face of the sun or any planet, such as it appears to i^s. 
Though each of these bodies is nearly spherical, it 
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l^pears as a circular plane, and tiiis is the dugk. The 
^fyk of a leaf is the whole sui face ; the disk of a 
flower is the central part. The discus of tlie ancients 
issometiines called, in English, quoil, but improperly ; 
the game of quoits is a game of skill. [Quoit is 
from the Dutch word coete, and means something 
which is thrown at a certain object, placed at a great 
distance.] The discus was only a ttial of strength^ 
as among us is the game of throwing the hammer. 

Dis-syllable, s. See Sullabb, p. ai. 
• Di-stich, 5. See Stichos, p. 81. 

Dodmasia, s. from Sofct/iafo), (Wdmazd, I try. A custom 
among the ancients, by which every man was obliged 
to give an account of liimself and his past life. From 
the same origin is derived the adjective docimastic, 
which is added to the word art, to denote the art of 
examining fossils, in order to ascertam what metals 
they contain. 

Dodeca-gon, s» See Gonia, p. 9. 

Dogma, 5. from ^fio, d6gnuh am opinion. An est!*- 
blished principle. 

Doxo-logy, 8. Sec DoxA, p. 7, and Logos, p. 18. 

Dram, drachm, s, from dpa^tifdrachme^ an Attic weight. 

Drama, 9* from IfpapOf drama, which signifies a poem 
in which the action is not related but represented* 

Dromedary, s. from BpofiaSy drdmas, quickly running, 
through the Low Latin dromedariua. 

Dropsy, 5. from dSfj»if^, h^udrOps, dropsy. 

Druid, s. from 8pus, drus, an oak. A name given to 
the priests among the ancient Britons, because the 
woods were the place of their residence. But it is 
hard," says a writer in the Encyclopajdia Britannica, 
"to imagine bo«r the ancient Britons should come 
to speak Greek ; and he derives Druid from the old 
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British vrordsy drUf or derw, oak, and hud, ineanta- 
tioo; 'which is the most probable supposition. — 
Druo'pisdta is the title of a work relative to the 
Druidical System of Education. [For the meaning 
of " ;jtB6f/a," see ENCYCLor-EuiA.] 

Dryads, from fipvs, drus^ an oak. A species of female 
deitiesy supposed to preside over the woods. 

Dynamics, 5. from hvvayns, du7iamis, power. That 
part of mechanics which has for its ohject the action 
of forces on solid bociicb, when the result of Liuit 
action is motion. 

Dynamo^meter, j. See Mbxreo, p. 20- 

Dynasty, s. from BwaarnSf dunastes, government. A 

race or succession of kings in the same line or family. 

Dys-pepsia, 5. from Sus, dus, bad, and ir€irra)| p^Of I 
concoct. Bad digestion. 

Dys-pncea, from Suf, dus, bad, and iryco;, pnSo, I 
breathe. A difficulty of breathing, 

£• 

£ccLZszA8Tic, from efcK\i}<nay ^IBsiOf the church* 
A person dedicated to the ministry. 

Echo, s. from rjxos, echlSs, a sound. The return of a 
sound. 

Ec-lectic, adj, from €K, out of, and A^ktos, telU^i 
collected. One of those philosopherSi who, without 
attaching themselves to any particular sect, took from 
any what they judged good* The term b now used 
as the title of a review. 

Ec-lipse, s, from cic, ^jt, out of, and Acittw, Mpo^ I leave. 
The obscuration or darkening of the luminaries of 
heaven. 

SoJflgii^ «i See IiOtfot, p. Id. 
I o 
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Eco-uomy» s. See Nomos, p. 22. 

Ec-Btasy, f . from ck» out of, and mwrtf, ttasiSf a 
standing. An excess of joy. Any passion by which 
the thoughts are absorbed, and in which the mind is 
for a time lost 

Eid-ouranion, 5. from eiSos, ^iV/o^, a form, and ovpavos, 
ourav)is, heaven. Tlie name given to a machine 
lately constructed by Mr. Walker, and intended to 
represent the heaveidy bodies. See Dioastrodoxon. 

Elastic, adj. from €Kavm,^laum9 I repel. Having the 
disposition to return to the original form atler im- 
pulsion. 

Eleemosynary, a^*. from €Acoi, ^/^Sj, compassion. Be- 
longing to charity. 

Electricity, f. It was very anciently observed that am* 
ber possessed the property, when warmed by friction, 
of attracting certain bodies. This property was named 
Electricity, the Greek word for amber being iiXeirrpov, 
eH^ktr&n* The term is now very extensively applied, 
not only to the power of attracting light bodies, inhe^ 
rent in amber, but to other powers, for an explanation 
of which reference must be had to larger works than 
the present. 

Elegy, s. from t Acycia, }SU^6ith a mournful song. 

Kl-lipsis, 5. from €v, in, and Aciirw, tHpOy I fail. A 
deficiency. 

Eulogy, s. See Euloot. 

Em-bolism, 5. from €V, ^i, in, and jSaAAw, hallo, I throw. 
The insertion of a day in order to produce regularity, 
as the 29th of February in leap-year. 

Em-bryo, from ci', t^n^ in, and iBpuw, Arwo, I grow. 
The state of any thing not yet fit for production. 

Em-phasis, «• from ci^, hit in, and ^m, phddy I speak, 
or from ^oiw, jKAotno, I show. A remarkable stress 
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laid on any word or sentence, or peculiai force im- 
pressed by style or pronunciation. The great im- 
portance of empham may be seen by the foWovring 
example : — Will you coU on me to-morrow ? Yes, 
I shall cM — Will you call on me to-morrow ? No, 
but I shall call on your brother, — Will you call on 
ine iO'inorrow ? No, but I shall call on following 
day. — Will you call on me to-morrow? No, but 
my brother will. 

Empiric, 5. from e/jLTreipiKos, Snip^irUc<is, one who makes 
ezperiments. One who practises the healing art upon 
experience, and not theory. This is the true sense 
in which it was originally applied, in opposition to 
the methodists, who were actuated by some tiieory or 
other; but it is now applied, in a very opposite sense^ 
to those who deviate from the line of conduct pur- 
sued by scientific and regular practitioners; and vend 
nostrums, or sound their own praise in the public 
papers. INosirum is a medicine not yet made public, 
but remaining in some single hand. Nostrum is from 
the Latin word noHetf our own.] 

Emponura, 5. from (fjLTropioy, emp6ri6nf a place for 
carrying on commerce. 

£m-pyrean, s. from €y, 2^ in, and imp, pur, fire. The 
highest heaven, where the element of pure fire was 
supposed to exist. 

En-chiridion, «. from cy, ^ in, and x^'f) chSir^ hand. 
A term appUed to a small volume, as being easily held 
in the hand- It has the same meaning as the word 
manual, which Is from the Latin word manus, a 
hand. 

En-clitic, S' from €V, in or upon, and kXivw, klindj 1 
lean. A term applied to particles, which being 
united to words throw hack tlie accent upon the 
foregoing syllable. ** When we say, * give me tliat 
book,' we pronounce the word 771^ as a part of the 
Avord give^ For * the boy is tall,' we say the boy '1 
taUi thus, if becomes a perfect EndUic^ .This is 
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frequent in Frenchi donnex le fiud (give it to me), 
est'Ce ltd (is it he), and particularly in parl^je, where 
the last syllable of parlS must be accented before the 
Enditic In Italian and Spanish the Enclitic is 
joined." ( Valpift Greek Grammar.) There are others 
which may be called Proclitics^ as they incline the 
accent on the following word : thus, in English, the 
article theis pronounced quickly, as if it made part of 
the following word. In poetry it coalesces with it, 
as * Above th' Aoiuan mount.* " —Falj}i/. 

En-comiuni, s. firom ci^, ^ in, and twftaiiot, komaxdt I 
celebrate in song. Praise. 

En-cyclo-piedia, s. from cv, ^ in, kvkXos, kukl^St a circle, 
and wcuieia, paid^a, education. A work which treats 
of the whole circle of science.-^. 

£ndeca-gon, s. See Gokia, p. 9« 

En-demic, a^. See Demos, p. 7. 

£n-ergy, $. from ev, ^it, in, and fpyov, &rgfyif work. 
Peculiar force. 

Enigma, 5. from oiyryyta, auiigma^ A term applied to 
that which is expressed in an ambiguous manner. 
£nigmatiealfy, (adverb) in a sense which is different from 
that which words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Ennea-gou, s* See Gonia, p. 9. 

Entelechia, cmXcxcio, hU^Wch^u The state of a thii^ 
when complete, perfection, form ; t. e> ca5os, i^id6sy one 
of the three great principles of creation held by 
Aristotle. Of the secret workings of the spirit 
enUHeMa^ or soul, we are not conscious.**— -^ajfom'# 

Entomo-Iogy, #. See Looos, p. 13. 

Enthusiast, #. See Theoi, p. 82. 

Ep-hemeris, $, from ciri, ^pi, upon, and rjfiepOf h-em^rOf 
a day. An account of daily events. 

Epi-demica<(^. See Dsuot, p. ?• 
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£pi-dennis, s. from ciri, ipi, upon, and ^pfutf ^Ufrmaf 
the skin. The scarf or outer thin skin, 

Epi-gram, 8. See Gramma, p. 9. 

£pi-Iogue, See Logos, p. 13. 

£pi-pliany, 8, from ciri, epi, upon, and ^euw, phauUff I 
appear. The commemoration of our Saviour*i« mani- 
festation to the world by the bfexlng star, ^hich 
conducled the magi to the place where he was. 

£pi-scopaly acy. See Skopeo, p, 28. 

£pi-stle» a. . See Stello, p. SO. 

I^p-is-ode, s. (€7r6i(ro5os, epeisddds) from iSoy, h-dddSf 
a way, a story introduced into another. 

£pi-taphy 8, from cirfy ^t, upon^ and rouposy taphSs, a 
tomb. An inscription on a tomb. The French 
have a proverb, MtnUr eomme une epitaph ; ** To He 
like an epitaph in allusion to the eulogies ordinarily 
contained therein, which are not always rigid iy just. 

Spi-thalamium, «. from C7r<, epU upon, and Oa^ap^s^ 
thalam^a, a marriage bed* A nuptial song* 

Epi-thet, 8. from ctt^, Spi, upon, and riOrjixi, tlMmi^ I 
place. A word denoting any quality, good or bad, 
in the person or thing to which it is applied. In the 

phrase ** Alexander the Greai," great is an epithet^ 
inasmuch as it designates Alexander in distinction from 
all other persons ; it is an adjective, as it expresses a 
quality in distinction from the noun. Thus the same 
word is an epithet, as it qualifies the sense; it is an 
adjective as it is a part of speech. 

£pocb, or £pocha, s. from eiroxn* fydMf signifies a 
resting-place, but applied to a time from which some 
dates are numbered, and to a period of time dis- 
tinguished by some remarkable event or events. 

The grand rebellion is an qiocha in the History of 
£ng1and.*' 

£p-ode, s. See Ode, p. 1 . 

03 
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Xu-pyiioiiy i> from cii, htf good, and irvp, piir« 6rcu 
liie name given to a newly invented fire*box. 

Erotic, o4;. from eporros, genitive of c/ws, ^u,?, 

. love. Relating to the passion of love, as Erotic 
Poems, 

Ethic^ 1. from 1^605, eMs* A system of morality. 
Ethnic, a^. from c0ra9, 2^in^«. A pagan. 

Etymon, and Ety mo-logy, See Logos, p. IS. 

Ev-angelist, s, from ev, , good, and arfytWw, agg^lKS. 
to declare. A name given to the writers of the Four 
Gospels. 

Eiicliarist, s. from evxapKyria, ^ucharisliaj tlianksgiving. 
The sacrament in which we tlianhfuUij commemorate 
the death of Christ. The Lord's Supper. 

Eiidio-meter, 5. See Mbtbon, p« 20. ■ 

Eu-logy, 5. Soe Logos, p. 13. 

Eu-phony, s, (See Puokk, p. 27.) — Eu-phonon. " Pin- 
nock's Patent Grand Euphonon is submitted to tlie 
musical world as an instrument every way entitled to 
tlieir notice and patronage. Its exterior bears a near 
resemblance to the upright grand piano-forte, but its 
interior construction is altogether difierent. It pro- 
duces the most melodious sounds, and is remarkable 
for its sweetness, power, and continuity of tone, 
while the bold swell of ihe organ, the full vibration 
of the harp, the dulcet strains of the hautboy and 
fiageolet, and the sweet and expressive tones of the 
violin, are happily united. The touch is peculiarly 
liglit, the articulation distinct, and the player has the 
means of increasing or diminishing the tone at plea- 
sure ; in short, for music requiring a delicacy of 
expression, taste, judgment, and feeling, the Eu- 
phonon has not its equal.** 

Eu-thanasia, 9, from €u$, easy, and i^vqairw, thneds^ 
I die. An easy death* 
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Ex-erguc, s. from from or out oT, and ^pyWf 
g6n, a work. The space between the work and tlie 
edge of a medal, on which the inscripti<m is usually 
put. 

£x-odu^ s, from ff, ih, from or out of, and o8of» VcfS^ 
a way. A departure from a place. The second 
book of Moses is so called, because it describes the 
journey of the Israelites out of Egypt. 

£x-orclse^ v» a. from €{, Sx, out of, and opjci^o), ^irkisjo, I 
abjure. To deliver from the influence of evil spirits 
by religious rites. 

Exotics, «. from c^wtikos, ^xotikHSf foreign. Plants 
brought from a foreign country, c^r produced in it* 

F. 

Fantasy, s, from <pavTcuria, phantasia, an appearance. 
Something imaginary, subsisting only in tlie fancy. 

G. 

Galaxy, i. from yaXa, gakh milk. A stream of light 
in the sky, so called from its white appearance, llie 
galaxy or milky way is composed of an infinite num- 
ber of stars. 

Gamut, Gammut, $• The scale of musical notes. Guy 
of Aresso, who reformed tlie church music about the 
year ]024y composed a musical scale with tliese six 
words^ vis re^ 'riiiy fa^ 9olf hu Afterwards he placed 
on the side of these not^ the following seven letters, 
A, B, C, D, £, F, G. And by reason that he pUused 
the letter G (called in Greek gamnui) on the note 
which he had added to his ancient system, the whole 
scale was therefore denominated, as it is to this day» 
gamut. [Query. Was it not gammO'Ut f] 
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Gastro-mancy, s. See Manteia, p. 19, 

Genesis, 8, from yeuecris, genesis, a generation. The 
first book of Scripture is so tormed, because it treats 
of the production of the world. 

Genea-logy, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Gene-arob^ «. See Abchos, p. 5. 

Genethlia-logy$ s. See Looos, p. 13« 

Gco-chrono-logy, 5. from yrj, ge, the earth, and XPo>'os> 
Cftr8n8*,.time. (See Logos, p. 13.) — Geochrono- 
log-y of Europe. The title of a map, published by 
Mr. Harris, St. PauPs Church Yard, which exhibits 
at one view the geographical situation of countries, 
and the dironological succession of the sovereign^ 
which have governed tlicm* 

Geo-graphy, $, See GrapuE) p. 10. 

Geo-logy, See Logos, p. 18. 

Geo-melry> «. See Mjetron^ p. 20. 

Ge-orgics, s> from 777, g?, the earthy and fpr^fovy h-g^ny 
work. A poem relating to husbandry* 

jGrlossary, from yXtaoffa^ glossot a tongue. A dic- 
tionary explaining obscure or antiquated words* 

Glyph, 5. from yKvcpWy glupho, I scoop out, or hollow. 
A term used in architecture to denote a channel or 
cavity. 

Gnomon, 5. from yiwf»m, gnomSru The stile or index 
on a sun-dial. 

Grammar, s. from 7pa/i/ia, grammaf a letter, signifies 
properly the science of letters,** because letters are 

the elements of language and writing. 

Gymnastic, ac^j, from yvfjLVOS, gumnos, naked. A terra 
applied to athletic exercises, as leaping, wrestling, 
running, throwing the dart, and others. 

Gymno-sophlst, from yvpivoSf guftMh naked, and 
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wo^miSf £lSphislg8f a wvphist A term applied to « 
sect of Indian philosophers who go naked. 

GryD»co-cracy> s* Sue Kratos, p. IS. 

H. 

HAOio-oaAPHAf J* See GAArup, p. 10. 

Halo, «. fimn hKoff^ hndSSf area of a circle. A meteor 
surrounding the moon in the Ibrm of a ring. 

Harmony, 5. from apfioyia, h^arrniSnia, an agreement of 
parts.* See Melody. 

Harpy, from aptraShf, k-arpaaSf I snatch away; A 
fabulous kind of bird said to be exceedingly to- 
radous. 

Hebdomad, s. from l^5o/ia, h'^bd6mch seven. A week. 
Hebdomadal publications are those which are issued 
weekly. 

Hebe, s. from ^§th h-M, youth. The heathen goddess 
of youth. 

Hecatomb, s. from kKarou, h-^kat^n, a hundred, and 
fiovst bouSf an ox. A sacrifice of a hundred oxen. 

Hello-scope^ j. See Scofso^ p. 28. 

Hemi-sphere, s. See Sphaira, p. 30. 

Hemi-stich, u See Stichos, p. 81. 

Hemo-r-rhage, «. from cu/io, ktumOf blood, and ^ca^ 
rhSo, I flow. A flowing of blood. 

Ilepta-gon, s. See Gonia, p. 9. 



• «* It appears that Harmony, as we call it, was un« 

known to tlie ancients ; they used that term as we use 
sim])le melody, when we speak of it as a thing distin- 
guished from modulated air. The term melody was 
applied to what we call * Air,* or * Song."* — Burner- 
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Hept-archy, «. See Aacmh P* 

Heresy, s. from alp^criSy h-air^sisj a wrong opiMOIU Aa 
opinion dififerent from tliat received by the chtirch. 

Hero, $. from Ipwf, h-Mh one that preserves. A roan 
eminent for his brarery. 

Hetero-dox, $. See Doxa, p. 7. 

Hetero-geneousy o^;* See Gemos, p. 8. 

Hetero-sciiy «. See Sma, p. 27, 

Uexa-gon, s» See Gonia, p. 9* 

Hier-archy^ j. See Archk, p. 5. 

Hiero-glyphs, 5. from tepos, /j-i^iJs, sacred, and 7Aw</>ft>, 
gluphd, I carve. The symbolical characters used by 
the ancient Egyptians. 

Hippo-dromey «• from Imcos^ h-ippUSi a horsei and hpofios, 
tMtn6ii a course. A racecourse. 

Ilomi Iv, s. from '6fii\€a>, h-limil^dy I harangue the 
people. A discourse read to a religious congre- 
gation. 

Homo-geneous> cu^j* Sec Gbmos^ p. 8. 

Hom-onyma, s» Sec Onoma, p. 28. 

Horizon, f. from (3prJco, h-orizo, I limit. The line that 
terminates a view. Tha Itorizon is distinguished into 
sennible and real ; the sensible horizon is the circular 
line which limits the view ; the real is that which, 
would bound it if it could take in the hemisphere. 

Hofo-l9gy» a. See Looos^ p. IS. 

Horo-graphy, «. See Graphs, p. 10. 
Horo scopj, «. See Skoi*eo, p. 28. 

Hyalinei 9^. from ^eiKos, k-^iuU^Sf glass or crystaL 
Transparent. 

Hybrid, adj. from vSpiSy h-iibris, improper. A term 
applied to animals begotten of dilTerent species, and 
to plants produced from the miiLture of two diA'ureiit 
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species ; these are extremely common^ and as produc- 
tiTe as the simple vegetable. 

Hydra, from vSoop, h-udort water. A term applied to 
a monstrous kind of water- serpent said to have 
aeveral heads. It ia supposed that the Ifydra was 
a mtiltitudc of serpents that infested the marshes of 
liema in Greece. These Hercules is said to have 
extirpated by setting fire to the reeds in which they 
lodged* The word is sometimes applied* as an 
epithet, to that which is productive of a multipUdty 
of evils. Thus, an outrageous mob is figuratively 
termed a hydra-headed monster." 

Hydr-aulics, s. from v^wp, h-udor, water, and avXoSf 
atiios, a pipe. The science of conveying water by 
pipes. 

Hydroometer, $• See Mxraxo, p. 20. 

Hydro-metro- graph, 8, See Graphe, p. 10. 

Hydro-statics,*, from uScop, A-wc/dr, water, and CTari/cT}, 
statikey the science of weighing. The science which 
treats of weighing iluIds,or of weighing bodies in fluids. 

Hydro-gen, #. See Gemo, p. 8. 

Hydro-mancy, s. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Hydro-phobia, a from i^dotp, A-ti4i5r» water, and ^os, 
/tASM^ fear, Tlie insanity occanoned by the bite 
of a mad dog, the principal symptom of ivhich, in 
general, is a dread qf watetf or rather an inability to 
swallow liquids ; hence the disease takes its name. 

Hygieinc, s. from vyieia, h-nguiia, health. That branch 
of medicine which relates to the preservation of healtli. 

Hygro-meter, a See Meteso, p. 20. 

Hygro-scope, 5. See Skoi'eo, p. '2S, 

Hymn, 1. from (ffufoSf A-umnS^ a song of adoration to 
some superior being. 

Uyper-bole, from vircp, hrunh^ above, beyond, and 
^AAw, bcdlOi I throw. A figure in rhetoric by which 
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any thing is increased or decreased beyond the exact 
truth. 

Hyper-myri-orama, #. See Oram a, p. 24. 

Hypo-chondria, 5. A species of melancholy formeily 
supposed to arise from disease in tlie Hypochondres, 
that is, those parts of the body wliicli lie under the 
false ribs* Hypochondres is formed of (wo, h-upd^ 
under, and x'O'^P^h chUndr&Sf a cartiUige* 

Hypo-thesisi «. from ihro, h-up6i under, and ^cis, i/Mm^ 
a position. A system formed on principles not ab- 

soiutcly certain. ' 

1. 

IcHKo-ORAPmv JSee Graphs, p* 10. 

Ichthy-o-graphy, s. 5ke Gaapue, p. 10. 
Ichthy-o-logy, s» See Logos, p. 13. 

Ichthy-o-phagi, 5. See Phago, p. 26. 

Icon-o-clast, 5. from eiKCDVy ^dn, an image, and /cAom, 
klaiot I break. A destroyer of images. 

Icono-graphy, » See Graphs, p. 10. 

Idea, s. from idea, idea, the image or resemblance of a 
thing which, though not seen, is conceived by the 
mind. 

Idiom, «. from 1810s, tdUSh peculiar. A mode of speak- 
ing peculiar to a language. Thus, Is Mr. A. at 
home? ** is a phrase conformable to the idiom of the 
English language. If we translate this into French, 
and re-translate the expression into English, we 
should say, ** Mr. A* is he al home?'* Tliis would 
be an EngUsh phrase, vrritteii according to the tdtom 
of the French language. 

Ido-later, 5. from etJwAoj/, (Eidolon, an idol, and Xarpcia 
iatriha» worship. One who worships idols. 

J(0l» or Iota, s. lirom mra, tSia, the name of the vowel 
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in the Greek alphabet These words are used in a 
figuratiTe sense to designate the least quantity pos* 
aible of any thing. 

Ifony, s. from €tpW9ta, }firSn^ a mode of speech in 
whidi the meaning is quite contrary to the words. 

Iso-chronousy a<^V See Ckjiono% p. 7« 

K. 

KAii-xiiio-acopi, s» (See SxontOy p. 28.) Musical 
Kaleidoscopes A Tery curious invention has been 
made in the art of musical composition. Qurds are 
prepared, on each of which a bar of an air is arranged 
according to a certain rhythm and key. Four packs 
of these cards marked A, D, are mingled 

together; and as the cards are drawn and arranged 
before a performer in the order of that series, it will 
be found an original air is obtained. The invention 
may be called Musical Permutation. It has received, 
however, improperly, that of Musical Kaleidoscope.** 
[Permutation is formed from the Latin word j?ermu/o, 
1 change frequently.] 

£alo-g3momia9 s. Irom KoXoSf JcMs, beautiful, and 710% 
gjune, woman ; the title of a book relative to Female 
%eau^. 

Keramo-graphic, adj. See Graphs, p. la 

Laconic, adj^ from Aokwul, LcJwnich name of a coun* 
try in ancient Greece, of which Sparta was the capitaL 
The Spartans being taught to think profoundly and 
to express themselves concisely, obtained such a habit 
of answering sharply, and were so remarkable for the 
sharpness of thdr repartees, that " laconic brevity** 
became a by-word; and the epithet laconic is still 
applied to a sentence that conveys much in a few 
words ; suchy fot example, is that answer returned bjr 
the Spartana to a long epistle of an enemy, threateo* 

I H 
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ing to destroy them by fire and Aimd: that fa* 
do if jm mu*" Or tiwi qpisUe of CsBsnr to the 
Roman Senate, after conquering PhamaceSi King of 
Pontus, Veni, Vidi, Vicii ** I came, I saw, I con- 
quered." 

Xi€mma, j. a thing which is taken. This term denotes 
a previous proposition, laid down in order to clear 
the way for some following demonstration. 

Leidco-grapherf i. See GaAPHi, p. 10. 

latany, t. from Xxroi/cia, lUan^ioy supplication. A 
solemn form of supplication to God, in which the 
priest utters some things fit to be prayed for, and the 
people join in the intercession, saying, *^ We beseech 
thee to hear us, good Lord,*' &c* 

At first Litanies were not fixed to any stated time, 
but were only employed as exigencies required. They 
were observed, in imitation of the Ninevites, witli 
ardent supplications and fastings to avert threatening 
judgments of fire, earthquakes, inundations, or hos- 
tile invasions. About 400 years af^er Christ, litanies 
began to be used in processions, the people walking 
barefoot, and repeating tliem with great devotion; 
and it is pretended, that by this means several coun- 
Iries were preserved from greal calamities. The 
days on which these were used were called rogation 
d^g from the Lalla word rogo, I beseech^ These 
were appointed by council^ until it was decreed that 
they should be used every month throughout the year, 
and thus by degrees they came to be lued week^ on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the ancient stationary daya 
fbrfesdng. To these d^^s the rubiio* of our church 
has added Sunday, as being the greatest day for aa- 
mrnHlng at dMm serWee. 



* Rubri^fromAe Latin wofdmkr, red; directions 
pthited in books of law and in prayer-bo^ are so 
termed, because they wem originally disthnguished by 
being in fed ink 
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Before the last review of the Common Prayer, tbe 
Ldtany was a distinct service by itself and used some- 
time after the morning prayer was over; at present it 
is made one office with the morning sernee^ being or- 
dered to be j!ead after the third ooUect for graee» in- 
stead of the intercessional prayers in the daily service* 

Litho-graphy, s. See Graphe, p. 10. 
Litho-mancy, See Mamt£Ia» p. 19. 

Iat-urgy,«. from KiiiTQSflgitds^ publicy and €pyoVj ^rg^th 
woA* Hie word denotes all the ceremonies in general 
belonging to divine s^ice. It is used among us to 
signify the ** Common Prayer*** Liturgies have been 
diflferent at different times, and in different countries. 

Tbe Liturgy of the church of England was com- 
posed in the year 1547. Three years afterwards it 
was reviewed, because some things were contained in 
that Liturgy which showed a compliance with the 
superstition of those times. This was abolished by 
Queen Mary. The Liturgy of Edward VI. was re- 
establisheQ with some few alterations in the Brst year 
of Elizabeth. Some farther alterations were intro- 
duced, by order of King James, in the first year of 
his reign. The book of Common Prayer, so altered, 
remained in force until the fourteenth of Charles II* 
The last review of the Liturgy was in the year 1661* 

Log-artthm, s* See Logos, p* 13* 

Logic, J. is the art of thinking justly, or it may be said 
to be the art of using reason well in oor enquiry after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. The 
word is derived from \070s, Idgds, a discourse, because 
thinking is only an inward mental discourse, wherein 
the mind converses with itself. 

LogO'griphus, 8. See Loaos, p. 13* 

Logo-machy, s* See Mache, p. 18* 

Logo-metrical, adj. See Looos, p. 13* 

Lychno-bite, 8, See Bios, p. 6* 

Lyehno-mancy, s; See MahteiAi p. 19. 
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Macuinb, 5. in general signifies any thing that serves to 
augment or to regulate moving powers, or it is any 
body destined to produce motion, so as to save either 
tiine or force. The word comes from /im7X^> niechaney 
a machine. In strictness, a i^iachine is something 
which oondsts more in art and invention than in the 
strength and solidity of the materials, for which reason 
it is thai the inventors of machines are called engineers. 

Hie word Machine is nearly synonymous with 
engine, a term altogether modern, and bestowed 
cfai^y on contrivances for executing work, in which 
much ingenuity and mechanical skill are manifest* 
Indeed, the term engine is limited, by careful writers, 
to machines of considerBble magnitude, or of con* 
siderable art and eontriTancew Thus we say with 
propriety, a steam engine, and a fire engine; a oopy- 

. ing msdiine^ and an electrical machine. 

Macro-cosm, 5. See Kosmos, p. 13. 

Mamma, ^ Some etymologists derive this word from 

the Greek ^/uo, mamch or /Ao/ifui, mamma : but it 

appears that this word, like Papa, is one of those of 

which it is needless to seek the etymology in any 

i^nguAg^ >Lnd which is formed by nature in the 

mouth even of in&nts* In all countries infanU begin 

to speak by pronouncing tiie labial letters (via. m, 

p, /), because they are the most easily pronounced; 

and the first sounds which we hear finmi them ar^ 

mo, jM, an, &c* 

" These words, thus dictated by nature, have been 

adopted by fathers and mothers in all countrte. 
Ihus, for example, in the Hdnrew we find in 
the Syriac and Arsbic, emai in the Chaldean, £niMa# 
in Latin and Italian, mamma g in Spanish, mumai 
in the Dutch, mem; and in German, mMuns^** 

Mano-meter, $. See Mxxaon, p. 20. 
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Msm^scoj^e, 1* See Skoisq^ p. 28* 
MartyTf #• See Mabtob, p. 20. 

Mateo-techny, *. See Tecums^ p. 31. 

Mann-orama« #. See Orama, p. 24. [MarimHi is s 
lAtin wordy and signifies belonging to the sea*] 

Mathema t ics^ s, from iiaBrnxa^ nuUkSmth a science. 
The science which eoniemphtfes whatever is capable 
of bdng numbered or measured. Mathematics is 
commonly distinguished into Speculative and Prac« 
ticaly Pure and Mixed. Speculative Mathematics 
simply considers the properties of things ; and Prac^ 
tical Mathematics applies the knowledge of those 
properties to some uses in life. 

Pure Mathematics is that branch which considers 
quantity abstiactedly *, and without any relation to 
matter or bodies^ as Arithmetic and Geometry, 
Mixed Mathematics, considers quantity as subsisting 
in ma'erial being ; for instance, lengtli in a pole, 
depth in a river, height in a tower, Sec. — PureMathe* 
maiics, again, cither considers quantity as abstract or 
discrete f (tlicse words are synonymous in tliis sense), 
and so computable, as Arithmetic ; or as concrete || 



^ jibfhraeHM is fi>|rmed firom the Latin words, abiB 
SKnOf aad traho, I dmw* It is that operation <^ the 
mln^ wheediy we sepanUe things natandlj eristing 
together ; and form and consider ideas of things thus 
separated* 

t IHtertIc is fhmi dis, a particle denoting sqparallony 
and cemo (of wlucfa the participle is creius^f I consider. 
When we speak of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, without 
applying them to any thing, they are called discrete^ 
or, mora usually, abstract numbm; but if we say 3 
men, 8 women, 4 boys, and so on, 2, 3, 4, become 
concrete numbers. 

f Concrete is from con, with or together, and certto* 
Sec the preceding note. 

H 3 
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and fo measurably as Geometry. liixed Maikematki 
Is very eztensiTe, and is distinguished by Taribus 
nameS} according to the different subjects it considervi 
and the different views in which it is taken^ such 
as astronomy, geography, optics^ hydrostatic^ nxdm 
gationi &c* 

Mechanics, s. from firjxo^t mecharief a machine. Tiiat 
branch of practical mathematics which considers 
motion and moving powers, their nature and laws, 
with their effects in machines. (See Machine.) The 
term is equally applied to the doctrine of the equi- 
librium of powers, more properly called statics (See 
Statics) ; and to that science which treats of the 
generation and communication of motions, which 
constitutes dynamics, or mechanics strictly so called* 
See Dtkamics. 

Mega-cosm, t. See Kosmos, p. 13. 

Mela-n-clioly, 5. from fieAos, ni^las, black, and X^^^y 
ch6ley bile. A species of insanity, supposed to arise 
from a redundancy of bile, which, from disease^ 
becomes of a dark colour. 

Melo-dy, $. See Ode, p. !• 

Melo-dxame, #. from fUKm, mWt, melodious, and ipofm, 
drmma> (See DaAiiA.) A modem wotd for a dra» 
matic performance in which songs are intermixed. 

Meniscus, 5. from /itiviaKoSy menislc6sy a little moon, 01 
rather a half moon. A glass, concave on one side 
and convex on the other ; as a watch-glass. 

Meno-logy, $• See Logos, p. 1 3. 

Metall-urgy, t. from fieroXXoy, m^alUn, a metal, and 
^01% ir^lhi, a work. The art of working metals. 
MetMm is said to be formed otmetat after, and aUt^ 
others; because metals were not employed in com* 
meree^ until after other things had been used as the 
medium of excbangoi 
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Met*4iiorpliosi8y s. from /ucrciy m^to* agafn, and fioft^ 
mIkpkSi a foim The change of a person or thing 
into another form. Moat of the ancient metamor- 
photes include some all^orical meaning, relating 
either to physics or morality. Some authors are of 
opnion, that a great part of the ancient philosophy is 
couched under them. 

Meta^phor, s. from /xera, m^a, beyond, and (pepeo, phhd, 
I carry. The application of a word to a use to which 
in its original import it cannot be put, as he bridles 
his anger " the golden hanrest.** 

Meta-physicsy «• from fierot^ ifi^a, beyond, and ^writ^ 
phuuih nature. The science which considers beings 
as abstracted from all matter^ particularly beings 
purely spiritual^ as God, angels, the human soul ; or 
it may be defined, the science of the principles and 
causes of all things existing. Hence it is that mind 

. or intelligence^ and especially the Supreme IntdE- 
gence^ wMch is the cause of the universei and of every 
tlung which it contains, is the principal subject of this 
science. « 

Hie word originated with Aristotle, who has termed 
a treatise which chiefly relates to the intellectual 
world, and which is placed after his physics (See 
Phtsigb), Mxta ta phusis. So that it may mean 
dther something ''beyond physics,*' ''or merely an 
appendix to physics,** or natural history. 

Met-em-psychosis, a. from /ucro, rn^ta^ again, c/li, 
in, and ^vxn^ psuchef the soul. (See note, p. 17.) 
Transmigration, or the supposed passage of the soul 
from one body to another. Pythagoras and his fol- 
lowers believed that, after death, men's souls passed 
into other bodies, of this or that kind, according to 
die manner of life they had led. If they had been 
vicious, they were imprisoned in the bodies of miser- 
able beasts, there to do penance for several ages, at 
the expiration whereof, they returned afresh to ani- 
Tate men. But if they lived virtuously, some hap* 
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pier brute, or even a human creature, was to be their 
lot. Pythagoras is supposed to have borrowed this 
notion from the ancient Brachmans (certain inha- 
bitants of India). The notion still makes the prin- 
cipal foundation of their religion. Many not only 
forbear eating any thing which has life, but eveo 
refuse to defend themselves from wild beasts. 

Met-eor^ «. from /txera, m^/a, beyond, and aniftoh «2fiiri^ I 
lift up^ A body in the «ir» of a lumioousaad tnns- 
itcry nature. 

Met-hod, s. from fcera, m^la, along or beyond, and SHos, 
h-odoSf a path, literally means a path from one object 
to anotlier. ** The first idea of method is a progreS' 
sive transition from one step in any course to another^ 
and when the word method is used with reference to 
many such transitions in continuity, it necessarily 
implies a principle of uiiiti/ with j)rogresdon»" — " If 
it be permitted,'* says Lord Bacon, ''to estimate a 
thing by the importance which is peculiar to it, the 
science of method may be considered the key of all 
sciences : in the same marmer as the hand is the in- 
strument of instruments, the human intelligence the 
designer of designs, so method ought to be the art of 
arts ; it not only directs the mind but strengthens its 
powers, as the habitual exercise of shooting arrows 
enables us not only to aim at an ohject with more preci- 
sion, but also to bend the bow itself with more vigour." 

AM tilings in us and about us are a chaos, if me* 
thod be not present, and so long as the mind is en- 
^ tirely passive, so long as there is an habitual submia* 
sion of the understanding to mere events and images^ 
without any attempt to classify them, so long the 
chaos must continue. There may be transition, but 
there can never be progress ; there may be sensation, 
but not thought, for the total want of method renders 
thinking impracticable. But as soon as the mind 
becomes accustomed to contemplate not things alone, 
but relation of things, there is immediate need of 
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acme path or way of transit from one to the other of 
the things related; — there must he some law of 
agreement or of contrast between them ; there must 
be some mode of comparison ; in shorty there must be 
methotU 

Met-onymy, s* See Omoma, p. 23. 
Metre, See Mraoki p. 20. 

Metro-polis, s* from ftrtrrip, metery mother, and itaXiSf 
p6lisf a city. The chief city of a countiy* 

Miasm, s» from /xiouvo), miaindy I infect. Those atoms 
or particles which arise from distempered or putrify* 
ing poisonous bodies. 

Micro-cosm, j; See Kosmos, p. IS. 

Micro-scope, 5. See Skopeo, p. 28. 

Bftimi^ 9, from mKOi, mim&h an imitator. 

Mis-anthropy, $. See ANTuaoros, p. 5. 

Miso-gamisty «. See Gamos, p. 8. 

Miso-gynis^ «. from juurccv^ mulfSf I hatci and ywth 
' gungf a woman. A woman-hater. 

Mnemonics, 5* from fiyaofAai, mnctHmai, I remember. 
The art of improving the memory. " It suffi* 
ciently appears that the principal expedient for assist- 
ing the memory is derived from association ; and of 
this expedient Simonides, Cicero, and Quintilian 
availed themselves in the contrivances which they 
suggested for this purpose. Having fixed upon cer- 
tain symbols of the subjects which they wish to recol- 
lect, Uiey would transfer these symbols to the different 
compartments of a house or public building, or to the 
different parts of the walls of a city or public road* 
and when these compartments, &c presented them. 
selTes to view, or occurred in recollectioni they 
would suggest the symbob attached to them, and 
these symbols would revive the remembrance of the 
aentence or sul:ject8 to which they appertained : and 
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thus, by means of such compartments or symbols, a 
whole discourse might be committed to mcgoaoiy, and 
recollected when occasion required* 

M Upon these ptincipl^ was founded the topical 
memory of the andents ; and from this source, with- 
out doubt, are derived all the various systems of local 
and aymbolical memory that have be^ practised in 
more modem times." 

Ifonadia], fiom pmoxott uri^noeUi^ eoiiftacy. Be- 
longing to moid^a. 

Mon-archy, «. See AacBXy p. 5. 

MonasdCy ai^ from iJjmttt^ fn6na»$f I lead a solitaij 
life [fMoms, mMM, alone, and af<V| axo, 1 worship]* 

Mon-ody, j. See Aeido, p. 1. 

Mono-gamisty j. See Gamos, p» 8« 

Mono-gram, s. See Gramma, p. 9. 

Mono-logue, t. See Logos, p. 13. 

Mono-machy, $. See S£achb, p. 18. 

Mono-stich, «. See Stichos, ]y. 81. 

Mono-poly, 5. from fiouoSf mMU, alone^ and wwXm, 
pdliof I sell. The sole power, or an assomption of 
tiie sole power, of selling any commodity* 

Mono-syllable, j. See Sctllabb, p. 31. 

Mono- tony, g, from fiovosy m&n&g^ alone, and rovos^ 
{6fi6si a tone. A want of proper cadency or variation 
in pronunciation. 

Mono-thdsm, a. See Tbios, p. 82. 

My-opia, 5. from fiva, muo, I wink, and o^, cpf^ an 
eye. The state of being near-ughted* 

Myriad, s. from /stipiaf, muritu, ten tiiouaand. Pre- 
verbially a very great numi>er» 

Myri-arch, s. See Arche, p. 5. 

Myri-orama, See OaAMA, pt 24. 
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Mystery, 5. from fivarrriptop, miistervSih something secret, 
impossible, or difficult to be compi^hended. Mys- 
tery is primarily used in speaking of certain truths 
revealed in Scripture, into the full understanding of 
which human reason cannot penetrate* * 

Mytbo-logy, See Loao8» p. ld» 

N. 

NAV-MAeHT, «• See Macbx> p. 18* 

Necro^logy^ ji. See Looobi p* 13* 

Nectar, s, from p^Krap, nectary a pleasant liquor, said 
to be drunk by the heathen deities* Their food was 
called ambrosia* See Amb&osia* 

NecnMnancy, s* See Maktxxa, p. 19* 

Neo-log7» See Looos, p. Id* 

Neo-gamist, i. See Gamos, p. 8* 

Neo-phyt^ $, from rcof, new, and fuet, jaki^ I 
groir* A penon reg^erated. 

Ne-penthe, *. from vrjy not, and vtvBoSf phuh6sj 
pain. A kind of potion, which made persons forget 
all their pains and misfortunes* The nepenthe men- 
tioned by ancient authors was the juice of a plant 
now unknown* The word is now used, by some of 
our poets, as a figurative expression for any thing 
which affctds eonaoUition to the mind* 

Nouse, u from voosy nS6iy or vovsy tiXuSy the mind, is 
used in familiar language to denote " understanding^ 
oar ** prudence** 

Vomo-graphy, u See Obavbs, p. lO* 

Kumismatic, a^j* that which has relation to ancient 
medals or coina^ firom wowa§M, n6mimM» a medal or 
pieeeof mooej* 
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NyctaUopia, s. BK>m mmros, nMbf genitive of itta» 
night and evening, and o\f^y )ips, an ^e. A defect In 
vision, by which an individual sees little in the day, 
but in the evening sees tolerably. 

o. 

OaiusKf Si oCkXuriGOf, WSiMs, a slonc^ or stones, cut 
in the form of a pyramid* 

Ocean, $. {oceanus, Latin) from the Greek word, owcfwi, 
oH^s, swiftly, and yata^ nod, I flow; thus, Okeanos 
denotes the swiflly flowing water," the great ^ 

Ochlo-cnicy, j. See Kaatos, p. IS* 

Octa^gon, s. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Ode, s. See Anoo, p. 1. 

Odont-algia, s^ See A loos, p. 4. 

Omega, the last letter in the Greek alphabet^ and there- 
fore taken in the Holy Scripture for the last.** See 
Beih u 8* 

QBco-nomy, See Nomos, p. 22. 

CEcumenical, 5. from oiKovficviKosy ^MumSmk^s^ relating 
to the whole world. Universal. 

(Eso-phagus, u See Pmaqo^ p. 26. 

OikO'phobia, from oikos, oik6$^ dwelling, and ^oSia 
pK6bi(u (See Hydrophobia.)— "The English migrate 
as regularly as rooks. Home-sickness is a disease 
which has no existence in a certain state of civilization 
or of luxury, and instead of it these islanders are sub- 
ject to periodical fits of what I shall beg leave to call 
* Oikophobia' — a disorder with which physicians are 
perfectly well acquainted, though it may not yet have 
been catalogued in the nomenclature of nosology ** 

01ig«archy, s. See Archb, p. 5. 

Oneiro-mancy, 

^ . . , \ See Manteia, p. 19. 
Oneiro-cntica, s, j 

Ono-logy, Onto-logy, a. See Logos, p. 13. 
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Onomato-poeiay 8, See Onoma^ p* 23. 

Opistho-giaphy, See Graphx, p. 10* 

Ophthalmia, 5. from o<pda\fioSy dphthalmuSj the eye. Ad 
inflammation in the coats of the eye. 

Opsi-mathy^ See Mamthamo* P« ^* 

Optics, 5. from oif/, dps, an eye. Relating to the science 
of vision. 

Orcbeso-graphy, j; See Graphs, p« 10. 

" Organ, s, from opyayov, drpanduy an instrument. The 
name given to a particular musical instrument, as 

being instrument, in preference to all others. As 
in English we say, / am going to Town, that is, the 
Town in preference to all others^ namely, London. 
See Bible and Cathedral. 

Ornitho-logy, «• See Logos, p. IS* 

Ornitho-mancy, s. See Manteia, p. 19. 

Orphan, 5. from op<payos, ^rphain&h destitute. A father- 
less or motherless child* 

Ortho-doXy See Doxa, p. 7.. 

Ortho-epy, #. from opQos, ZrMsy correct, and cvm;, ^p6^ 
I speak* Correct pronunciation* 

Ortfao-graphy, a. See Gbafbb, p* 10* 

Ostracism, «. from ocrrpaKoVf ^straJc6ni a fish*s shell. A 
manner of passing sentence among the ancients, in 
which the note of acquittal or condemnation was 
marked on a shell and thrown into a box* 

Ot-algia, $B See AlooSi p* 4* 

Ourano-graphy, «• See Gaafho, p. 10. 

Outiniaoy ocf/L — Outim'an Society. Merit and mo- 
desty are so intimately unitedf that the world is 
scarcely aware of the existence of this Institudonu 
Yet such is its excellence, that to know that it it 
to know that it b good. The Society has its name 
Ihnn evra (JM$h * aolMidy/ ligntfying thai whal 
z z 
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is every body's business is nobody's business. The 
Outinian Lectures are given at No. 10. New Street^ 
Spring Gardens." — Zandon Muteum* 

Oxy-gen» See Gsnnao, p. 8. 

Ozy-mely <. from o^vs^ <ixus, sharp, and fieX^^ 
honey* A mixture of honey and vinegar. 

P. 

PjBno-BAFTisHy i. See Baftizo, p. $• 

Pagan, s. from vtgyos, pag6sf a village When Gbrii- 
tianity became the establi^ed religion of the Roman 
empire, the Christians preferred living in townS| 
while unbelievers inhabited the villoges: hence viU 
hger, unbeUever, and pagan, were synonymous terms. 

Paido-philean, adj. from trai^ocpLKeoj, paid6-phil^9 I 
Jove cliiidren. Pai do-phi lean system of education^ 
or a system wliidi is the friend of children. 

Palin-drom^ 4^ from iroXiF^ paSth again^ and tpofWf^ 
drMSh & course. A wora or sentence whiehisthe 
same read backwards or forwards : as Madax. 

Palin«ode, j. See Aeldo, p. 1. 

Palladium, g. from ncAXots, PaUoh the goddess of wat 
and virisdom* A statue of Pallas or Minerva, said ta 
have dropped from heaven; and the safety of the dty 
of Troy was supposed to depend upon the preservatbn 
of this statue. The word Palladium is now used as 
sgmonymous vdth safeguard : thus we say the Habeas 
Carpus JkH is the palliuiium of our libertiesr 

Pan-acea, s. from iroi^, pan, all, and aKWfiaiy aJ^maif I 
cure. See the word Alcuymt^ in Paxuminart 

Fsn-daemonium, s* from irav, pan, all, and te^imsv, 
• damSimiiny a demon. The great ImU of coimcdl 
eliamber of ilie fallen mgds* 
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Pan^dect, M, from wcuf, pan, all, and Scxo/ioi, d^Mmai, 
I contain. A treatise that comprehends the whole 
of any science. 

Pan-demlc^ lufjl See DxMoSf p. 7« 

Paa*egyric» An oration in praise of some person 
or thing. The word is fonned of wmf, pm^ all, and 
arytipety ag^ra, I assmnble; because panegyrics were 
anciently pronounced in public and solemn assemblies 
of the Greeks, both at their games and religious 
meetings. To make their panegyrics the more 
solemn, the Greeks used to begin with the praise of 
the Deity in whose honour the games, &c.y were 
celebrated ; then of the magistrates who presided at 
them ; and, lastly, of the champions who had gained 
the prizes in them. 

Panic, f. is a term used for a needless or ilUgrounded 
fright. The most rational account of the origin of 
this expression is the following : Pan was the name 
of a general, who, with a few men, put a numerous 
enemy to the rout, by a noise in a rocky valley, 
favoured by a great number of echoes. This stnu 
tagem making their number appear much greater 
than it really was, the enemy quitted a very com« 
modiou^ encampment and fled. Hence all ill- 
grounded fiears have been called panich or panie 
Jhm^^-^The imaginary Being termed the heathen • 
God Pah was merely an emblem of universal nature. 
The word pan signifies ^ all.** 

Pan-oply, s* from irov, pan, all, and inrAo, ^pfii, armour 
Complete armour. 

Pan-orama, a (See Obaka, p. 24.]— Pan-orama-copia, 
or Picture of Endless Transposition, is another pro- 
fessed in^rorement upon the Myriorama. Pan, all ; 
copia is a Latin word, and signifies abundance*** 

Pan-theon, «. See Tueos, p. 32. 

Panto-mimi^ firom watfros, panUif genitive of miF 
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pan, ally and /M/tuif , mM^^ xntmicry. A tale exhibited 
only in gesture and dumb show. 

Panto-chrono-meter, «• See Metreo, p. 20. 

Para-ble, «. from irofm, para, side by side, and /3a\^ah 
ballo, I put* Thus parable means a similitude^ or 
thing compared to another ; it is usually employed 
to designate a fable or allegorical instruction, founded 
on something real or apparent in nature or history, 
from which a moral is drawn by compering it with 
something in which the people are more immediately 
concemecL 

Dr. Blair observes, that, **if parables sometimes 
appear obscure, we must remember, that in Uiose 
early times it was universally tlie mode throu^^ut 
all die Eastern nations, to convey sacred truths under 
mysterious figures and representations**' 

Para-chronism, u See Curokos, p. 7« 

Paraclete, «• from wapoKXifraSf punldH&h one who con* 
soles or defends; or it may be firom nyMt, corot 
similar, and icAciror, i(/»^8f, glorious. AtermappHed 
to the Holy Ghost. See John, zv. 26. 

Para-digm, from irapa, para^ by the side of, and 
Z^iyixa, dHgma^ that whicii is shown. An iliustration 
by example. 

Paradise, fnm wapadwos, parades, a garden* The 
garden of Eden, the inclosure in which the first man 
and woman were placed. Now used to express a 
pleasant place ; also, the blissful regions, or heaven* 

Para-dox, #. See Doxa, p. 7« 

Para-graph, a. See GaarBi, p. 10. 

Par-allel, a(fj, from iro^o, para, by the side of, and 
ttWos, aU6s» another. Extended in the same direction. 

Para^phemalia, j. from ira^ parOf in addition to, and 
^P^t ph^mSf a dower. The goods which a wife 
brought her husband besides her dower, and which 
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wm rtitt to mnain at her disposal, uitless dme was 
some proviaon made to the contraiy in the maniage 

contract. 

Para-phrase, s» from Tropo, para, near to, similari and 
tppouris, phrasiSi a speech. An interpretation according 
to the aensoy and not merely according to the W0fd«» 

Far»-site, j. from xapa, paray with, and ffiros, nt6s, corn, 
was the title given by the Greeks to those who had 
the cai« the earn used in reKgious ceremonies; 
and who had a i^are of the sacrifice at the altar: 
afterwards it was applied to those who frequented 
the tables of great men, and earned their welcome by 
flattery. Parasite plants are those which grow upon 
others. 

Par-entbesis, $, from fropo, para, between, «v, into, 
and Ti6i}/Ai, titkemh ^ place ; that is, the act of putting 
betw^n* A sentence so included in another sentence, 
as that it may be taken out without injuring the sense 
of that which incloses it. In speaking, parentheses 
are to be pronounced in a different tone; and in 
writing, they are marked thus ( )> to distinguish them 
from the rest of the discourse* 

Parish, from wapoiKia, par&Vcioy the union of neigh- 
bouring houses. Our reahn was first divided into 
parishes by Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the year of our Lord 636 : the word has the same 
origin as Parochial. See Oii^xo, p. 23. 

Par-ody, See Abido, p. 1. 

Par-onymous, o^f* Onoma, p. 23. 

Paroxysm, s, from wapo%v<riM%^ par^mmn&h irritation. 
The periodical exacerbation or increase of a disease. 

Paschal, a^, from vcurxo, paschot a passage. Relating 
to the Jewish passorer. It is called Easter, in 

English, from the goddess Eastre, worshipped by the 
Saxons with peculiar ceremonies in the month of 
April. — Pascli-egg, is an egg dyed or «t4ined, pre- 

1 a 
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sentcd to young people about the time of £aster, in 
several parts of the north of England. Such eggg 
are sold very commonly in France during Iient. 

Fatlieticy mff, from iraOoi, paMs, feelings affecting the 
feelings. 

Patho-gnomy, j. See Pathos, p. 26. 
Patri-archy i. See Aacuos» p. 5* 

Patriot, s* from irar/xdn-i^s, patriotes, a lover of his 
country. 

PMr-onymiCy atH*. See Okomx, p. 24. 
Ped-agogue, $, See Ago, p. 4. 

Pedo-raeter, 5. from ttoSos, p^dos, gen. of irous, ]i^us, <% 
foot, and fierpoy, m^trS^i, a measure. An instrument 
in the form of a watch, consisting of vaiious wheels 
with teeth catching in one another, which, by means 
of a chain or string fastened to a man's footi or to the 
wheel of a chariot, advances a notch eac?i step, or cacii 
revolution of the wheel ; so that the number being 
marked on the edge of each wheel, one may number 
the paces, or tnetuure the exact distance from one 
place to another. 

Jtadng Pedometer* An instrument has lately 
been invented in France which precisely marks the 
time that not only the winningi but every other horse 
takes in running the course, even if there should be 
30 of them, and the interval between eaeh only a 
quarter of a second. The < Jury of the Races,' at 
Pari% have expressed their full approbation of the 
instrument ** — AnnaU ofPhUosophy^ No. xi» 

Pego-mancy, «. See Manteia, p. 19, 
Penta-gon, See Gomia, p. 9. 

Penta-teudb, a. from ircrre, p^M^^, five, and ret;xos, 
iffuchdsy a volume. The five books of Moses. - 

Pentecost, s. from 7rein-7;/co<rTos, pentekdstSs^ fifticlli. A 
feast among the Jews, so called because it was cele* 
htAt^d fifty days after the Passover. 
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Peri-ctanium, i. from ircpi^ jtSri, aboul^ and Kpwwy, 
lcran{6n, the skulU The membrane that covers the 

Peri-od, 5. from tr^pi^phii about, and Woj, h-^dos, a way. 
The term period is variously employed, but still pre- 
serving the primitive acceptation of a way about, a 
circuit. Thus a period is said to be " a round of 
■words, which renders the sense complete," or a 
•* course of events." Tiine, included within any 
given points, is termed a periocL Thus the period 
of day, or of night, is the space of time comprehended 
between the rising and setting, or the setting and 
rising of the sun. The period of a year comprehends 
the space which the earth requires for its annual 
revolution. So in an extended and moral appUca* 
tion, we have stated periods in our life. 

Peii-oBciy «• See Oikko, p. 23. 

Peri-osteum, s, from irept, peri, about, and oareovy ost^n$ 
a bone. The membrane that covers the bones. 

Peri-patettc, eu$* from wcpi, pUgri, about, and vorcA^ 
patidf I walk. A sect of philosophers virere so namedt 
because tlicy discoursed while waUting* 

Peri-phery, 5. from ir^piy p^ about, and (p€p», plii&rd, I 
carry. The circumference of a circle. 

Peri-pbras^ from ircpiyj^iH about, and ^pwittphradM, 
a speech. A circumlocution, or use of many words 
to express the sense of onew 

Peri-purist, «. from ircpi, phi, around, and irvp, pur, fire. 
A name given to a newly invented cooking apparatus. 

Peri-scii, «. See Skia, p. 27. 

Peristrephic Panorama. See Orama, p. 24. 

Phantom, or Phantasm, 9* from ^vafTwrftOf phantasmch 
an appearance. Something appearing only to the 
imagination. — Phantasmagoria (aryopa, agjUra, an 
assemblage); a term applied to an instrumoit or 
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apparatus, by means of which the appearance of per* 

sons and tilings is produced. * 

Phenomenon, s. from ipatvofjLoiy phain6mm, I appear. 
A striking or peculiar appearance in the works of 
nature. 

Phil-anthropy, «• See Anthropos, p. 5. 

Phil-harmonic, adj. A title lately adopted by a Mu- 
sical Society ; it is formed of <piAog, phiX^h lover ofy 
and hotrmoma* See Hakmokt. 

Fhilo-logy, u See Looos, p. IS. 

Philo-math, See Manthako, p. 20. 

Philo-sopher, #• from fpiKos^ phUos, a lover or admirer, 
and 0*0^10, i^ipkkh wisdom. Cicero ascribes the form- 
ation of the term to Pythagoras, and gives the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which it was introduced* 
— It happened while this great man was at Phlius, 
that Leon the chirf of the Phliusians, was exceed- 
ingly charmed with the ingenuity and eloquence with 
which he discoursed upon various topics, and asked 
him in what art he principally exce&ed ; to which 
Pythagoras replied, that he did not profess himself 
master of any art, but that he was a ' philosopher.* 
Leon, struck with the novelty of the term, asked 
Pythagoras who were philosophers, and in what they 
differed from other men. Pythagoras replied, that, 
as in the public games, while some are contending 
for glory, and others are buying and selling in pur- 
suit of gain, there is always a third class of persons 
Mr ho attend merely as spectators; so in human life, 
amidst the various characters of men, tlierc is a select 
number of those, who, despising all other pursuits, 
assiduously apply themselves to the study of nature, 
and to the search after wisdom : * These,' added Py- 
thagoras, *are the persons whom I call philosophers** 
" This appellation, thus assumed merely through 
modesty, to intimate that even they who have made 
the greatest advances in knowledge, are rather to lie 
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considered as ' lovers of wisdom,* than as ' wise 
men,* soon lost its original meaning, and was borne 
with as much haughtiness and vanity, as if it had im- 
plied an exclusive right to the possession of wisdom. 
The sects of philosophers are very numerous ; and 
their dogmata, or tenets, very contradictory. — By 
Fhilosapht/, we mean the knowledge of the reasons 
of things; in opposition to History^ which is the 
bare knowledge of facts ; or to MathemcUics, wliich 
is the knowledge of the quantity of things, or their 
measures. 

Phos-pboras, 5. from <pw5, pfios, a light, and 0€p», phM^ 
I cany. A chemical substance which takes fire on 
expoeiure to the air. A name given to the morn- 
ing Stan 

Fhraseo^logy, «• See Logos, p. IS. 

Phreno-logy, 5. See Logos, p. 13. 

Physic, s. from ^wriy, phusisy nature. Physics, some- 
times called natural philosophy, is the science which 
treats of natural bodies, their phenomena, causes, and 
effects. The immediate and proper objects of PbTsics 
are body, space, and motion. Mr. Locke would 
likewise have God, angels, and spirits, comprehended 
under Physics ; but these are more usually referred 
to Metaphysics. — Phj/siciaru A name first applied 
to one who studied tibe phenomena of nature, and 
afterwards to one who studied the art of curing 
diseases. The FVench use the term /i/i;yjicteii» for that 
which, In English, is called a naiurtU jMosoj^$ and 
mideehh for a physician. The word phytic is now 
used as qrnonymous with medieme. Phydco'Theo' 
logy is Theology as enforced and illustrated by Na- 
tural FhiloBophy. The object of this compendium 
Phfnco-Thmihgyt^ says the author of Time's 
Telescope, 1822, Is to show that the Boclkof Ntk* 
ture is only to be studied to advantage by the aid of 
parallel passages in the Book of Retfelatwn.*' See 

TUEOLOOT. 
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Phyatcvgnomy, s. from 4pv<ns, phmisy nature, and 
ymnncMf ginSsko, I know. This term is usually em- 
ployed to designate the science or knowledge of the 
corresponding analogy between the conformation of 
the features and the ruling passions of the Mind. 
Lavater says, " Physiognomy, opposed to Pa- 
thogniHny, is the knowledge of the signs of the 
pow^and inclinations of men. Pa^ognomy is the 
knowledgeof the signs pf the passions. Physiognomy, 
tiierefor^ teaches the luiowledge of characters at rest, 
and pathognoray of characters in motion. The former 
shows what man is in general ; the latter what hie 
becomes at pardeular moments.** 

Pirate, 5. from irctpanys, pHrateSy one that robs on the 
sea. The term Piracy is also applied to literary thefte. 

Plague, 5. from v\trp], plZ^ge, a stroke. A very con- 
tagious and destructive disease. Any thing more 
than commonly troublesome, as we say, The plagues 
of Egypt. 

Planet, s* from irXavao/icu, plana&nuu^ I wander. Those 
heavenly bodies that move round the sun. We 
number the earth among the primary planets, be- 
cause we know that it moves round the sun; and 
the moon is accounted among the secondary planets, 
or satellites of the primary, smce she moves round 
the earth. 

Plani-sphere, s. See Spbaira, p. 30. 

Pleonasm, s* from irAcovafw, pl^nasM, I abound. A 
mode of speech in which more words are used than 
what are necessary. 

Pneumatics, 5. from w^vfAOy pmXumih eii*. Thai part 
of natural philosophy which treats of the mechanical 
properties of airt and the different elastic fluids. 

Pneumato-logy, «. See Logos, p. IS. 

Poet, f. from froicw, ptvSot I do or make. The author 
of a fiction; poems being for the most part works of 
fiction. 
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FolemiCy (u^, from wtX^jtof, p6lSm6t, war. Belonging 
to cooUoversy. 

Poly-gamy^ •» See Gamo^ p* 8. 

Poly-glot, J. from iroAuy, polus, many, and y\(aaaa, 
glossa, or 7X0^-0, gldUa, a tongue. Written in many 
languages. 

Foly-mathyi «i See Mabtbavo^ p. 20* 

Poiy-iieaay j. firom w€iKvSf jaSiluSy and njo-of, iteii^^ an 
idand* A designation in geography applied to the 
numerous islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

Poly-pus, s, from voKvsj p6lus, many, and vovs,jp6u»f a 
foot. An animal with many feet. 

Poly-phonousy iB^nmiro\vs,j)6luh many, and^^in% jDAon^ 
a sound. A name applied to a trumpet lately invented. 

Poly-^fllaU^ See Sollabb, p. SI. 

Poly-technic, «. See Txchne, p. 31. 

Poly-thebm, s. See Thbosi p. 82. 

Praslia-graphy, s> from praUa, the plural of praBhunif 
the Latin word for battle. (See Grapho, p. 10.) A 
term applied to a map of England (published by 
Mr. Harris, St. Paul's Church-yard), having a notice 
of all the baUtet fought in the kingdom. 

pragmatic, aiJfj* firom wpayfia, pragnuh business. Inu 
pertinently busy. Pragniaik nnetidn, In dtil law, 
is a resciipt or answer of the sovereign, delivered by 
advice of his council, to some college, or body of 
people, upon consulting him on some case of their 
conmiunity. The pragmatic sanction, of which fre- 
quent mention is made in the history of England, is 
the term applied to a settlement of Charles VI., 
Emperor of Germany, who, in the year 1722, having 
no sons, settled his hereditary dominions on his eldest 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, which was 
confirmed by the diet of the empire^ and guaranteed 
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by G^reat Britaiii» France, and most of the powm of 

Europe. 

Presbyter, #. from irpeerSyrcpos, pr^sbutMsy old. An 
elder, one of the second order of ecclesiastics among 
the first Christians, bishops being the highest ordeo 
and deacons the lowest. 

Frobleoit i. from vpo^KrifM, pr6btevuh wUch ia formed 
of irpo, pAf before fiaSKoh baUoy I placa A problem* 
in logic, ia a proposition that neither appears absolutely 
true nor fiilse; but which is probable on both sides, 
and may be asserted either in the negative or affirm- 
ative, with equal endence. Thus, that the moon and 
the planets are inhabited by animals in some respects 
like ourselves, b a problem ; that the fixed stars are 
also suns, and each the centre of a separate system of 
planets and comets, is a problem* 

A problenh in geometry, is a proposition g^ven to 
be demonstrated, in which something is required to be 
done ; and what is done to be proved to be the thing 
required. See Thborxh. 

Fro-chxonism, s» See Chsonos, p. 7. 

Pro-gnostic, «. from irpo, pro, before, and yiyucoffKOf, 
gigridsko, I know. A prediction or knowledge be- 
forehand. 

Pro-gramme^ See Geahm a, p. 9* 

Prolegomena, from irpoK^yca, pnil^gd, I preface, or speak 
before, is a term applied to certain preparatory 
observations, or discourses, prefixed to a book, con- 
taining something necessary for the reader to be 
apprised of, to emible him the better to understand 
the book. 

Prolepsis, from vpoXTi^^is, pr6lBpsiSf anticipation, a term 
applied to a previous and concise view of a subject^ 
or an anticipation of objections* 

PhMogue, a. See Logos, p. 13» 
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Pro-phecy, s* from vpo, pr6, before, and phinU, I 
speak. A prediction or foretelling. 

Pxo->phylactic8y from vpo, pr6, before and ^uAmnrwy 
phulasid, I defend. Any means aoade use of to 
presenre health. 

Fro8-ody» j* See Akido^ p. 1« 

Prosopo-poeia, 5. froEi vpoffotwov, proiop&n^ a per8on« 
and ifoifw, poi^Oy I make. A personification. 

Fioto-col, s, from wpctros, pf^ISs, the firsts and iroXXa, 
Iwlbr, glue. Thus protocol means the writing that is 
glued the first; becausei among the aneient% writings 
were glued together. Protocol is now used to 
eipress a writuig which is at first briefly noted« and 
^^.^n^f^eo^ A rough 

Proto-martyr, s. See MA&Tu&f p. 20« 

Proto-type, $, See Turos, p. S8. 

Psalm, f. from j^oKKw, psallof I ring. A sacred song. 

Psalm-ody, s. See Axido, p. 1. 

Pseudo-apostle» i. See Snuo^ p. 80* 

Pseudo-doZy j. See Doxa, p. 7. 

PBeudo-martyr, j; See MxETuSy p. 20. 

Pseudo-prophet, 5. from ip€uS7}5, pshidSh false, and 
TpixfnrniSf pr^fieles, a prophet. A fidse prophet. See 
Prophkct. 

Psycho-logy, s. See Looosi p. 13. 

Psycho-maney, $, See Mam«ia, p. 19. 

Pyramid, s. from irvp, pur^ fire ; which always ascends 
in a conical form. A pillar ending in a point. 

Pyro-meter, «. See MnaoK, p. 20. 

Pyro-technic, adj» See Techne, p. 31. 

Pyro pneumatic, a* from wvp, pur, fire, and ttv^v/jlcl, 
pniumoj air, the name given to a lamp, lately invented 
I ^ 
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by Mr. Oardeiiy an eminent chemidt in Oxford Stieel, 
Ibr producing instanfaneDUB light by the action of 
tn/UmmaM ait upon a metallic nibstancft 

R. 

BHAm-onisr, i. See Audo^ p. 1« 

Rhetoric, s, from ^Twp, rftS^, a declaimer. Hie «t 
of speaking with eloquence and persuasion* 

Rheum, s. from fc», rh^y I flow. The technical term 
for a disease usually called a cold. 

Rhyme, s. Rhyme was, in the fifst edteion, on the 
authority of the sixth edition of Dr* Johnson's * 
Dictionary, said to be derived fiom the Greek word 
pve^jLosy rhuaimlkt a role ; but the writer has since 
found the IbUowing remark on the subject : JSftyfite 
and Rhythm are two distinct things the latter anfy 
is derived from pvBfMS, rhvJthmUsi which signifies the 
proportion which the parts of motion bear to each 
other. Rhythm, as applied to poetry, denotea theF 
measure of the feet, or the number and combination 
of long and short syllables. Rhyme is from the 
Gothic fyma, or rim, and signiHes properly the 
correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the 
last sound of the next.** [Afoot (so called from the 
ancient custom of beating time by the foot) is a part 
of a yerse, and consbts of two or more syllables.] See 
page SI. 

& 

• San-hu>rim, a. from <rw, suriy with, and k^pOy h-Mra, a 
seat. The supreme council among the Jews. 

Sarco-phagttSi a. See Phaoo^ p. S6. 

Scheme, f. from cxtt^y schemoy a form or appearance. 
A combination of various things into one view. 

Schism, f. from ^Xfff^ idUmuh a division. The word 
b chiefly used in speaking of separatioDS happening 
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through divemty of opinions among people of the 
same religion and faith. Thus the Romanists bestow 
the name of English schism on the reformation of 
religion in this kingdom. Those of the church of 
£ngland again apply the term schism to the separa* 
tion of the Nonconformists; viz* the Presbyterians, 
Independents^ and Baptists^ who contend for a farther 
reformation* 

School, t. 4FX0Ai|9 schmSt ease, leisure, freedom from 
labour: ^ajsc/koo^ i. a place or building where 
perBOii% being nii kimre from bodily labour and 
business, attend to the improvement of ^e mind. 
Hie word occurs in Acts xix. 9. The Greek writers 
in like manner use this word for the ScktH^ of the 
Philosophers." — PaH^ursi* 

Sidero-graphy, $• from ffi^rjpos, sidMsi iron, or steeL 
{See G&APHo, p. 10.) Engraving on steel. 

SimoDyy «» The act of buying or selling a church pre- 
ferment, so tenned from Simon the Sorcerer, who 
wished to buy of St. Peter the ff£i of oonferring the 
Holy Ghost. See Acts, viiL 18. 

Skeptic, «. from aKCTrrofmif sfaip(6mai, I look round 
about. One who doubts or pretends to doubt of 
every thing. 

Solecism, i. irom croX^Nicttf/iefy 96CSikuni6s, an impropriety 
in language. A ba»iamsm may be in one word, a 
soLscisK must be in more. The Soli» a people of 
Greece, lost the purity of their ancient tongue, and 
beoune ridiculous to tLe Athenians for their impro- 
prieties of speedis h^ice originated the expresrion. 
The termination itma$* nuuks ** imitation.*' 

Sophist, f. from <ro<poSy s6ph6$, wise, or (ro(l}i<mi5, iSpkisteSf 
an impostor or deceiver. A person who frames 
sophisms ; that is, subtile arguments, with design to 
deceive those he would persuade or convince. 

The term sophist, which is now reproachful, was 
aikdently honourable ; it signified a rhetor, or professor 
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of eloquence, and was applied indifferently to all 
who excelled in any art or science ; whether Clivinesy 
poets, physicians, lawyers, orators, or musicians. 
However, as rhetoricians often employed their art 
rather to vindicate what was false and unjust than to 
« support truth and virtue, their conduct brought dis* 
credit both upon themselves and their professions; 
and therefore the name Sophist has been more 
generally used in an ill sense, to signify one skilled 
rather in the art of cavilling than qualified to speak 
well and accurately upon any subject. 

A sophism is an argument which, with some subtilty, 
carries much appearance of truth, but little solidity, 
and only invented to amuse and embarrass the person 
to whom it is addressed ; as, " You have every thing 
you have not lost; you have not lost h9niSy therefore 
you have horns.'* See PuiLosoFHr* 

Span, Si from mtamf ^poo, I dr»w or extend* l^fetn* 
neWf properly of doth just extended on the radc and 
smoothed* &ndlMmd'Span-^new, just taken from the 
spicks, or spikes.'* — A^ugen/* 

Spasm, s* from (TtraWf spad, I draw. A sudden and 
violent contraction of any part. 

Statics, 5. from arariKosy statiktl^s, having tlie power of 
remaining still, or in a state of equilibrium. That 
branch of mechanics which treats of the doctrine of 
forces considered as they balance each other in a state 
of rest. (See Dynamics and Mechanics.) Such is 
the strict meaning of the term Statics* The general 
definition of it is, the science which considers the 
weight of bodies ; the science of weighing. 

Stalisticsy A term of very recent adoption, which is 
intended to express a comprehensive view of the va- 
rious particulars constituting the natural and political 
strength and resources of a country. ' It is dettvefi 
fixwn the same source as statics. See Statics. 

Steno-graphy, s> See Grafiie, p. 10. 

jkentorian, at^, horn Stentar, the name of a herald whoat 
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voiee wis said to be as loud as that of fifty men. A 
penon who talks very loud is said to ha;ve atfntotiao 

lungs. 

Stereo-type, See Tufos, p. 88* 

Stigma, s* This term offers an example of the various 
uses to which words are applied, and which neverthe- 
less preserve their primitive signification. 

I. If we seek for stigma in an English dictionary, 
we find a brand, a mark with a hot iron, a mark of 
infamy — " it is unjust to attach a stigma to a whole 
body of men for the speculative views of some one 
among them ; " — " the cross which our Saviour's 
enemies thought was to stigmatize him with infamy, 
became the ensign of his renown." (Blair.) — [5"/^- 
truUixe* The ancients were accustomed to punisli 
their slaves by applying a red-hot iron, marked with 
certain letters, to their foreheads. The word is now 
used figuratively, and means to brand or mark with 
some token of infamy. Among some nations, how- 
ever, stigmatizing was considered as a distinguished 
mark of honour and nobility, and such is still the 
case with many of the inhabitants of the islands in 
the Soutli Sea.] 

II. If we seek in a Latin dictionary, we find stignuh 
genitive st^moHh a mark or brand on the foxeheadj 
ji^roacb, infamy. 

III. If in a dictionary of Medical terms, we find 
giignuh a small red speck in the skin, occaaoning no 
devalion of the cuticle. 

IV. If we seek the meaning of stigma in a Glos« 
sary of Botanic Tcnns, we find, The tHgma, or 
summit, is the upper part of the pistil. The pistil is 
an organ in the centre of the flower, which adheres to 
the fruit, and is destined for the reception of the pol- 
len. The pistil is denominated the female part of the 
flower: it consists of three parts; 1st, the germen, or 
seed-bud, which is the lowest part ; i?d, the style of 
shaft, which is the part that stands upon tlie germen, 

K 3 
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and supports the 3d part, i. e. the sttgrno-"— •* In 
most flowers the stigma is single ; in some there are 
two stigTtiaia^** {Bingla/.) — " For the preparation of 
safiron (which word is derived from the Arabic Sapho' 
ran)i the flowers are gatliered early in the morning, 
just as they are about to blow ; they are then spread 
upon a table, and the stigmaSi with a proportion of 
the style, carefully picked out of the flower, which 
is thrown away as useless. The stigmas are then 
dried on a portable kiln, of a peculiar construction*** 
{Thomson.) 

V. The term Stigmata is also applied to the aper- 
tures in different parts of tlie bodies of insectSi which 
serve for the office of respiration. 

VI. If we refer to a Greek Lexicony we And 
« (TTt^iv, stisSh I prick, starop» or imprint*a mark, dis- 
tinguish by points, draw in miniature; metaphori- 
cally, prick or bite a person, slander or asperse him. 
Sny/ict, sUgmoy ^ mark or spot imprinted upon any 
thing." (Nt^eni^s Primitives of the Greek Tongue>) 

Thus it appears, from the last research, that stignug 
meant, in the original, simply a mark, and was sub- 
sequently applied to a mark made by a hot iron ; and 
also to the upper part of the pistil, as being the most 
nutrkedt 

Stoics, $• A sect of ancient Philosophers, the followers 
of Zeno ; thus called from aroa, silia, a portico, be- 
cause Zeno used to teach under a portico. The 
Stoics led a very austere life, and aflected an indif- 
ference to all things. One of their doctrines was, 
that pain is no real evil ; but that a wise man is 
happy in the midst of the severest torture. Hence, 
we sometimes hear it said, " he bore the pain like a 
Stoic;" or •* with stoical fortitude.** 

Stole, from 0T0A17, st'6le, a long robe. The Groom 
OF THE Stole is the eldest lord of his Majesty's bed- 
chamber, whose office and honour it is to present and 
put on his Majesty's first garment every morning t 
this is usually done by proxy. 
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Stratagem, #. from arparayrifxa, stratagema, cunning in 
war. The word stratagem has now a much more 
extended application. Stratagem is a display of 
art in plotting and contriving, a distinguished mode 
of obtaining an end." {Crabb.) — " One of the most 
successful stratagems whereby Mahomet became for- 
midable, was the assurance that impostor gave his 
votaries, that whoever was slain in battle should be 
immediately conveyed to that luxurious paradise his 
fancy iiad invented." (Steele*) 

Stn^be, (See Oox.) The Ode originally had but 
one Strophe or StemsBih but was at last divided into 
three parts ; the Strophe (orpc^w, stt^Kof I turn) ; 
the Anti^tropbe (onliy in opposition to) ; and Epode^ 
(See EroDE, p. I.) The priests went round th« 
attar singing; and the portion they sang on their 
first approach to the lefti they called Shropke, or 
^ turning to ; ** the portion which they sang as they 
returned to ^e right, they denominated Antirstrophe^ 
or turning in a contrary direction.'* At last, stand* 
ing still before the altar, they sang the rest, which 
they called the Epode. 

Styptics, from (rrwrrw, stup^f I astringe. A medicine 
to stop blood. 

Surgeon, $• See Chiruaot. 

Syco-phant, s, from avKov, sukon, a fig, and tpaipca^ 
phainoy I shew. First used to designate one who 
informed against those who exported fig-trees con- 
trary to law, and afterwards applied to a mean in- 
sinuating fellow. A parasite or flatterer. 

Syllabi^ s. See Sullabb, p. SI. 

Syl-labus, s. from <tv\, sul (for <rw, «un), with, and 
XofiSavw, lambarw, I take. The abstracts or heads 
of a discourse. 

SyMogism, s. See Logos, p. 13. 

Syni-bol, j. from av/jL^mm (for ffWf sun), together, and 
jBoAAa^ baUo, I throw. A temi applied to that which 
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comprehends in its figure a representation of som^ 
thing else. The French term the Apostles' Creed f that 
which we usually call « The Belief") " La Symbole,'' 
because it u • coUection and abridgment of their faith. 

Sjrm-metry, $, See Mitbok> p. 20* 

Sym-pathy^ See FAXHosy p. 26* 

l^rm-phony, «• See Fmnm, p. 26. 

Sym-ptomy «. from avfi, sum (for <rvy, mn), together, 
and irrufUL, ptoma, a tall. Something which happens 
concurrently with something else, not as tlie original 
causCj nor as the necessary or constant effect* 

jSyn-agogufi^ $• See AaO| p» 4^ 

Syn-chronism> Chromos, p. 7. 

Syn-dic, 5. from orvv, suih with, and 5i/o), dt/fej, justice. 
A person deputed to act on behalf of a corporation 
or community* 

Synodf t • from ^vnlBof, mriUSh an assembly called Ibr 
consultation : used pardcularly of ecclesiasttcs. We 
wpeak of a provlndal iynod and a general comcil^ 
SunodoB (firom trvK, iu$h together, and liost k-ed^ a 
way or journey) is, literally, a meeting of those who 
are IraTelling in the same path. Tliis has figuratiTely 
been understood of the Christian pastors. 

Syn-onymy, <• See Omoma, p. 2d. 

l^-opsisi f. from ifWf mu, withf and 0^, }jpi, a view 
A general view, all the parts bdng brought Into one 
mw. 

Syn-tax, t. from avy, suth together, and TouT<r», tassot I 
put in order. That part of grammar which teach^ 
the construction of words in a sentence. 

8yn-fhetfs, #. from trw, tun, together, andri^u, tUhhnif 
I put. The act of joining, the contrary to analysis. 

Sy-stem, «. from trw, itin, with, and umyUf ii^mi, I 
stand, signifies that which is put togetiier so as to 
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ibnn a whole. Sysiem is an amngement of maaj 
angle or individual olgecis aocordi^g to some given 
nile^ so as to make them coalesce. MMod u the 
manner of this arrangement or the principle upon 
which this arrangement takes place.'* — €fnM» 

Sy-stole, 5. from auy, stith together, and otcAAw, stiiUo, 
I draw. A contraction, the contrary to diastole, 

Tacht-dxdaxy, «. from raxvs, tachus^ short, and Maxn$ 
didache, instruction. In the 15th No. of the London 
Magazine, the Editors remark, " We have invented 
tliis term, in order to designate one of the most 
wonderful inventions, even in this age of invention 
and discovery. A German, of the name of Kastner, 
has written two works tliat may justly be called a 
short cut to the learned languages. One of these is 
the art of learning Greek in two months ! the other, 
that of learning to read and to vnderstand Hebrew 
in four weeks ! ! '* 

Tachy-graphy, «• See GiuiniSy p. 10. 

Tactics, $, from ra/crucof, taktik^, skilled in putting in 
order (the adjective formed from the substantive, rafts, 
taxiSf order). The art of disposing forces in form of 
battle, and of performing the military or naval motions 
and evolutions. — " The Logic of the Sciences*' 
means the art of directing them ; " Tactics of the 
Sciences " means the method to be pursued for pro« 
moting their advancement. 

Tauto-logy» See Looos^ p« IS. 

Taxi-dermy, s. from rofis, taxisy arrangement, and 

depfia, dSnna, skin. The title of a book, lately pub- 
lished, on the best manner of arranging and presenr- 
ing the skins of animals. 

Technical, adjj. See TacuMa» p. 31. 

Tele-graph, s* See GbavbVi p. 10. 
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Tele-scope^ s» See Skopeo^ p* 28. 
Tatr-azcfay «; See Abcbm, p. S. 

Tetra-gon, #. See Gonia, p. 9. 

Tbaunia-trope^ from ^av/jLo, thaunuh wonder, and fp9^>tt^ 
trfyhoy I turn, a wonder^tumer. Toys which perform 
wonders by turning round. This philosophical toy 
is founded on the optical principle, that an impres- 
sion made on the retina of the eye lasts for a short 
interval after the object which produced it has been 
withdrawn. During the rapid whirling of a card the 
figures on each of its sides are presented with such 
quiok transidon that they both appear at the laina 
moment, and thus occasion a Yery striking and 
magical effect. 

The^anthropos, s. See Avthrofos, p. 5. 

Theatre, «• from ^tarpoy, tliSatrSn (formed from 3€a, 
thXch a sight or spectacle). A public edifice for the 
exhibition of scenic spectacles. 

Thdsm, i; See Tkbos, p. 31. 

Theme, from i^c/io, th^nuh subject upon which 
any one writes or speaks* 

neoHsmcy, See Kaatos, p. ISy and Tbeos, p. 32. 

Theo-logy, i. See Theos, p. 32, and Logos, p. 1 3. 

Theorem, 5. from ^ccoprifiOy tHe'&remth & position proposed 
to be demonstrated. Theorem stands contradistin* 

* 

guished from problenh which denotes something to be 
done or constructed ; as theorem proposes something 
to be proved or demonstrated. A theorem terminates 
in theory, and considers the properties of things al- 
ready made or done. See JPaoBLHi. 

Theory, #. from ^cwpia, M^oria, a speculation. A plan 
or system yet subsisting only in the mind. A doc- 
trine which terminates in the sole speculation or con- 
sideration of its object, without any view to the practice 
or application of it. To be learned in an art, 
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the theory suflSces ; to be master of it, both the theoiy 
and the practice of it are required. Machines, many 
times, promise very well in the theory, yet fail in the 
practice. The sciences are ordinarily divided into 
theoretical, as theology, philosophy, &c* ; and praeticak 
as medicine, law, &c. 

Thermo-meter, $, See Mnaov, p. 20. 

Thesis, 9, ftom ^tms, IJUSm > a position, fonned from 
rt^fu, tiikemif I put or lay down. A general pro* 
position, which a person advances and offers to 
maintain. The mamtaining a tiiesis is a great part 
of the exercise which a student has to undergo for a 
degree. 

Tomb, f. from rvfiSos, tumbos, a hollow space^ also a 
place in which the dead are enclosed. 

Tone, t. from roroSf t<6n6s (rtim, HSmoy I stretch), the 
power of extension and contraction. Tone is used 
variously, yet preserving its original signification: 
thus we say, the tone of the stomach,*' *^ the organ 
is so formed as to send forth the most solemn Um/uJ* 
a sheep will cry for its lost young in a tcm ct 
distress.** 

Topic, J. The art of finding arguments was termed 
^pUte, by the Greeks. Hence^ we use the word 
for the subject chosen for the purpose of amplification 
or proof. Topical remedies are what are otherwise 
called external remedies* The tenn tojpkal is firom 
Toi-or, 1^6p6$i a place. 

Topo-grapby, i. See Graphs, p. 10. 

Trag-edy, in its original, was only a hymn sung in 
honour of Bacchus by several persons, who, together, 
made a chorus of music, with dances and instruments. 
A goat was the sacrifice offered to that heathen god % 
and from rpoTfoSf traglis, a goat, and mhh ode, wm( 
formed the appellation trag^y. The word is now 
applied to a dramatic poem, representing some signal 
action performed by illustrious persons, and which has 
generally a &tal issue or end. 
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Dr. Blair sajs, A Greek Tragedy is the relation 
of any distressful or melancholy incident; sometimes 
the effect of passion or crime, oftener of Uie decree of 
tlie gods, simply exposed ; without much variety of 
pans or events, but naturally and beautifully set before 
us } heightened by the poetry of the chorus, 

** A French Tragedy is a series of artful and refined 
conversations, founded upon a variety of tragical and 
interesting situations, carried on with little action and 
vehemence ; but with much poetical beautyi and high 
propriety and decorum. 

" An English Tragedy is the combat of strong 
pa&sions, .set before us in all their violence ; pro- 
ducing deep disasters ; often irregularly conducted ; 
abounding in action ; and filling the spectators with 
gnef. — The ancient Tragedies were more natural 
and simple % the modern are mure artful and corn- 
pies." 

Tii-gon^ s. See Gokia» p. 9* 

Tri-phthong, s. See Fhtuoggos, p. 27. 

1^-glyph, J. (See GltfhO An ornament in the Doric 
onler of architecturei consisting of three glyphs. 

Tri-syllable, s. See Sullaiik, p. 81. 

Trope, Trophy, and Tropic, from Tpeiroo, tripd, I turn. 
Trope is used to denote the change of a word from a 
literal to a figurative sense, as " the cloudsforetel rain." 
Trophy t the spoils of an enemy with which a victorious 
army iwms homeward^ and which are preserved in 
token of victory. 

For an explanation of TVopicy the reader must refer 
to some book on Geography. The Trcpia derive their 
name ftom the drcumstanoe of the sun appearing to 
us lo lum back* 

Typo-graphy, s. See GaAm, p. 10. ^ 

Tyrant, s. Among the Greeks the word rvparrosy 
turannbs, whence tyrant, implied no more than what 
we now understand by deqtot, namely, a possessor oi 
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unlimited power ; but from the natural abuse of such 
power, it has acquired the signification now attached 
to it, namelji of exercising power to the ii\jury of 
anoUier. 

u. 

URAKO-OBAFny, jw See Ou&AKooftApRr* 

Urano-scopy, s. See Skofeo, p. 27. 

U-topia, j; from ov, "6uf notf and rams, £6poSi a placo« 
Utopia is the title of aworic written by Sir T. More^ 
relative to an imagfnioanf country. Hence the term 
tatipan is used as synonymous with imaginairy* 

z. 

ZXAI9 from ^]}Xoj> xeCiSi a passionate ardour for any 
person or thing. 

Zephyr^ «. from ^&pvpos, s^phur6s, for zepli6r6sy life- 
bearer> a soft western wind which brings the fine 
weather, and with it /^and health to mankind. 

Zodiac, 5. from ?w5ia^os, zodiakos (fft^or, %o6ny an ani- 
mal), the line in the heavens through which the sun 
appears to move. This line is divided by twelve 
signs which take their denominations from diiierent 
animals. 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac were intended to 
represent some remarkable natural occurrence in each 
month of the year, as the sun was pivssing through 
bis annual circuit. 

The first three montJis, from the vernal equinox 
(March, April, May), were remarkable for the pro- 
duction of those animals which were tlie most em- 
ployed and valued, viz. sliocp, kine, and goats. The 
lambs came first, which are represented by their parent, 
the liam ; next, the calves, represented by the Bull ; 
then the kids, which commonly come in pairs. But, 
instead of the twin kids, the Greeks substituted the 
IVxrin Brothers Castor and FoUuz* 

X L 
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Wliea in the fourth month (June) the sun is arrived 
at the summer solstice, he begins to go back again 
to the southward; which retrograde motion the 
Egyptians expressed by the Crab, which b said to go 
backward. 

The excessive heat, which usually follows in the 
next month (July), is expressed by the Lion, for its 
fierceness and strength. 

The symbol for the harvest month, (August) is the 
Virgin Reaper, with an ear of com. 

When the sun arrives at the autumnal equinox (in 
September) it is expressed by the Balance or Scales 
in cquUibrio, because the days and nights are then 
every where equal. 

October is a sickly season, when the hot months of 
the summer produce their fatal effects 2 the symbol 
therefore is the Scorpion, whose sting is deadly. 

The diversion of hunting, vvliich is chiefly followed 
in November, is signified by the Archer. 

As the Crab, which goes backward, signified the 
mmmcr solstice, when the sun begins to go back from 
tlie northern tropic ; so the Goat, which delights to 
browse up hill, is the symbol of the winter solstice, 
when the sun (in December) begins to ascend from 
the southern tropic, and is continually mounting for 
the ensuing half year. 

Aquarius, or the Watering Pot, fitly represents the 
rains and snows, of the winter (January). And the 
Two Fishes appear to have a reference to the fishing 
seasooi which takes place in February. 

Zone, s* from iwjni, wnS, a gurdle* A division of tlie 
earth. 

Zoo-logy. See Logos^ p. 13* 

2«oo-phytey t. from {Swof^t soSon, an animalt and ^vroy. 
phuin, a plant. A term applied to certain substances 
which partake of the nature of vegetables and animals. 
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Ttie following words are here bisa'ted to illustrate the 
remark made in the Preface to the Second Edition^ 

^ PlialanXy Ja-lankSi ovfajriafdes. The second man- 
ner of pronoimcing this word is more general, bat 
the first is more analogical. The quantity * of the 
original has very little to do in this case, and yet 
nothing but an absurd regard to this could have in- 
fluenced the generality of speakers to pronounce this 
word with the first vowel short. The authority of 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Dr. Ash, who make 
the first vowel long, ought to outweigh that of Dr, 
Kenrick, Mr. Perry, En tick, and Buchanan, who 
make it short." Walker* — Phalanx is from <pa\av(, 
phalanxy a square compact battalion, formed of in- 
fantry, set close to one another, with their shields 
joined, and pikes turned cross- ways ; so that it was 
almost impossible to break them. 

^ Dramay dr&^mof or dram-ma. The last mode of pro- 
nouncing this word is that which was universally 
current till within these few years ; but the first has 
insennbly stolen into use, as we may observe from the 
several dictionaries which have adopted it. Mr. She- 
ridan, W. Johnston^ Mr. Naresy and, as fiur as we can 
judge by the position of the accent^ Entick and Bailey^ 
pronounce it with the first a long ; and Dr. Kenrick, 
BucfaanaUy and, if we may guess at. Dr. Ash by his 
accent, with the same letter short. Mr. Scott gives it 
both ways ; but, by placing the sound with the long a 
first, seems to prefer it. The authorities are certainly 
on the side I have adopted : but I wish also to establish 
it \>y analogy." Walker* 

Pharmaceutical, pronounced by Walker Jiir-ma-su-le-' 
kali and by Perry thus, j)har-ina-cu-ti-caL — Phar- 
macy, from (papfxaKOV, jmarmakon, a remedy, denotes 
tliat branch of medicine which teaches the choice^ 
preparation, and mixture of medicines. 

^ See note, page 9* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ths task of tracing English words derived from 
the Latin will be much simplified by marking the 



iMmicet to lead from ; eAt-emtf being fiom or aw«y, 
Adi M^afialfaghtacitatfBA ad-heref to stick to; oo- 

mn^ny, to be company to; c^^^tofixlo; Moi,to 

lotto; ap-perUAth to pertain to* 
Anie, bdToie^ as anit^oedefdi going before. 
Gmwnf about^ as tSreuny-spect^ looking about. 
Qnh conh c<h coly car, (fnireunh) ^ith ox tc^gedMr, aa coit- 

Me, lament together ; eom^moiknh * motion with 

(others) ; co-cperaie, work together ; coHrkaguet one 

leagued with (another); cor-r^oHn^ relative with 

(another). 

CofUrch against, as contrordid, speak against. 
Dcf down or from^ as de-ject^ cast down ; de-partf part 
from, 

ZH, dis, asunder, as dis-tracty draw asunder. In many 
words dis seems to denote something stronger than 
mere negation or privation, as dis-inter; tliat is, take 
out of the grave; dis-pleascy that is, give pain.* 

* " As un commonly undoes or takes away, so dis 
denies or divides. Some verbs admit either primitive. 
For, though while one generally takes away a positive 
action, and the other communicates a negative one, the 
ideas must nearly coincide ; yet, no less certainly may * 
they often be discriminated, un commonly denoting the 
literali and dis the figurative privations. Thus to ten* 
people^ unrburden, un-coverf is literally to remove the 
people, the burden, the cover ; whereas, to dk-pecple, (or 
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£9 ecy efy ex, out of, as e-jectf cast out ; eo-centric, from 
the centre; ff^ace, to put from the face; ex^huUf 
shut out, 

£xtrch without, beyond^ out o(, as eitrch'Va^ant, wan- 
dering beyond. 

Jfit written also ig, il, in^ and ir, has three meanings ; 
J. In, into, as m-Jlux, a flowing in ; in-sighty a seeing 
into ; im-presSf to press in. — 2. Not, as ig-noble, not 
noble; U-legal, not legal; imrmorcU^ not moral; in- 
active^ not active ; ir-regulary not regular. — 3. An 
intensive signification^ as, inveieraie, impetuoui, 

Jntery among or between, as tntet'Vene, come between. 
In inter-dkit or forbid, it has a negative effect. 

IrUrOf within, as intro-^luee, lead in. 

Ob, in front of, either by way of opposition or precau- 
ttoiii as objeetf cast against; ofr-njoto, to meet in the 
way. 

Fer, through^ throughout, thoroughly, as jpisr-MHtft pass 

tibrough ; perject, thoroughly done. 
Pre, before^ Bapre-parei that is, to make ready before 

hand. 

Fosif after, as post-script, written after. 

Fro, forth, forward, as pnhmote, move forwaid ; pro^ 

duee, bring forth. 
Frater, past or beyond, as prder-'natuiral, beyond the 

course of nature^ 
Bci agam or back, as re-pmni, print again ; rt-pay, pay 

back. 

» 

Iteiro, badcwards, as retro-grade, going backwards. 
Se, apart or without, as se-ducey to lead aside. 
Subi sup, under, as sub-scribe, write under ; sup-press, to 
press under. 

Super, above or over, as super-add, add over or above. 
Trans, or tra, signifies over or beyond, as trans-gress, go 

depopulate,) to dis-burden, to dis-cover, are the figur- 
ative oppoaites of, to people, to burden, to cover. We 
un-close our lips in order to dis-close or dis-burden our 
minds. — Un-armed denotes simply witliout arms ; disr 
armed denotes the privation of arms.**- Grant* 
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over or beyond ; it also denotes from one place to 
another, as trans-plant, trans-pose. 
Ultra, beyond, as ultra-murine^ beyond the sea* 

In the use of this work the pupil will do well 
to select different Boois, and tihen to add the 
various Fkbfelbb which are usually employed 
with them^ as, for example, from the Latin word — 

FEIUOy 1 bear, or, I cany. 

Fer-ry, to bear oyer. 

Fer-tile, able to bear, produce. 

Fer-til-ize, to make able to bear. 
Con- fer, to bear with, or together. 
De- fer, to bear from, or off. 
Dif- fer, to bear asunder. 
Pre- fer, to bear before. 
Re- fer, to bear back. 
Trans-fer, to bear across. 
Suf- fer, to bear unden 

These are again capable of receiTing several affixes or 
terminations. 

Con- fer-ence, bearing (the mind, or talk) together* 

Circum-fer-ence, bearing (a line) around. 

De- fer-ence, bearing (tlie mind) down* 

Dif- fer-ence, bearing asunder. 

In- fer-ence, bearing (opinion) in. 

Pre- fer-ence^ bearing (sentiment) before* 

The remarks relative to the Prepositions, in page 
44, should be particularly conBidered. 

In like manner from the Latin word Pon-o, I 
|)bic<e, POS-iTUSy placed; we have the following 

Ap- pos-ition, the placing to^ 

Com- pose, place with. 

Com- pos-ition, the placing with, or together. 
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. Com- poa-ii-or» one that puts (letters) togethor* 
Com- po«-er, one that puts (music) togetto. 

pose^ place down.^ 
De* pon-enl^ the person that places down* 
De* pos-ity l^e substance which is placed down. 
De» pos-itiony the words which are placed down. 
De- pos>it-OETf the pliwe where a thing is put. 
De- pos-it- AATy the person with whom a thing is placed* 
Ex- pose, place out. 
£z« pos-ittoUf the placing out. 
Im» pose» place In, or on. 
Im- pos-ition, the placing in^ or on. 
Op* pose, place against. ^ 
Op- pos-ition, the placing against. 
Op~ pon-ent> the person that is so placed. 
Pre- pos-ition, that which is placed before. 
Pro- pose, place forth, or forward. 
Sup- pose, place under. 
Trans-pose, place across. 
See also this word Pomo/' in pages 29, ao. 
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PART II. 



SBcmoK L 

UaT OF LATIN WORDS WITH ENGLISH 
DERIVATIVES BELONGING TO EACH. 



A. 

ACEB, AGRIS«, sharp, pungent.— ACVO, I make 
Amp. — ACUTUS, sharpened. 

AcRiDy acrimony, acrimonious. — Acid, acidity, acif- 
dulate. — Sub*acid> sub-acrid. — Acut^ acutely, 
Acumen. 

iEQUALIS or ^QUUS, eguoL 

Equalyequalise, equality, equally^ un-equal. — £qu-ani« 
imty.—Co-equaL— Equator, equation.— Equi-lateralt 
equity. —£qui-noX| equi-noctiaL 



* When two words are found together, as acer, acHs, 

or ars, artis (in page 3,) the first is the NominatiTe case^ 
and the second the Genitive case. When English words 
are derived from Latin nouns, they are generally formed 
from the Genitive case. 

b3 
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AGO, I do, or aci.— EQl, I have acted. — ACTUS, 
iM^— AGBNS, ac/jitgr._ A6ITO, I act often. 

Act, action, actor, actress, active, actively, activity, 
activeness, actual, actually, actuary, actuate. — Agent. 

Co-action. — Trans-action, trans-act.— £a-act. — Ex-act, 
ex-action, ex-actly, ex-actness. 

Agile, agility, agitate, agitation. 

Prodigy, prodigious, prodigal, prodigaHty. ^ 

Co-agulate, co-agulation, co-gitate, co-gitadon. 

Nav4gate^ {namh a yesaeL) — Co-gent. 

ALIUS, other. 

ilHas, alibi, alien, alienate, alienation, ab-alienate. — 
Aliquant aliquot. 

AMO, Ihve.^ AMATUS, hved. 

Amateur, amatory, amour, amorous, amity, amicable^ 
amiable. — In-imicaU 

AN6ULUS, an angle. 

Angulus, angle, quadr-angular, rect-angle, tri-angle, tri« 
angular. 

ANIMUS, mtn(j:— ANIMA, souk 

Animal, aidmaleiik^ animate, animation, animosity. — 
Eqa^animi^.~Magn-an!mi^, (mfi^uf, great.) — 
Podllpanimity, (jmdUuh little.) — Un-animity (unus, 
one), un-animoua. 

ANNUS, a circle, also a year. 

Annal% annual annular, anniTersaiy. — Bi-enmaL— > 
Pei^€nfliaL 

ANTE, b^bre. 
^nlMioi^ nnte-cedent, ante-meridian, ante-penult* 
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AQUA, water^ 
A^uat h ^ aque-ducty aqueous* 

ARBITEBy ajudge^ or umfke. 

Afbtter, arbitr-ator, arbitr-ate, -arbitr^on, arbitr-arv. 
aibitr^y. 

ARDOR, heat^ vigour^ eagermts* 
Aidant, ardently, arduous. 

ARS*, ARTI8, OH, skUl. 

Art-ist, art-isan, arti-ficer, arti-fice, ard-fidaly ait-leM» 

arl^lessly, art-fui, art-fully. 
In-ert, (for in and on,) inertness. 

ARTU8, a jojii/.~ARTICULU a^aStOe jomi. 
Articulate article. — In-articulate. 

AUDIO, / hear. — AUDITUS, heard. 
Audi^ auditory, audibly audience. — In-audible. 

AUGEO, wcreoie. — AUCTUS, increa$ed. 

Augment; auction, from auction increase of prices offer^ 
ed; author, from auctor^ an increaser^ authority, au- 
Ibentic, (possessing authority.) 

B. 

BELLUM, war. 
BxLLi-6aaxMT» {garof I wage.) — Rdiel. 

BENE, wellf kmd^ properly. 
Ben-ign ; bene-diction, (see Dxco, p. 9 1) bene-factioQp 

* See the note in page 1» 
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bene-fice, bene-ficence, bene-fit, {sac FACiOip. 11;) 
bene^Tolence, (see Volo^ p* 41.) 

c. 

CADO, I fall. — CASUS, fallen. 
[Ceub is changed into ddOf when compounded.] 

Case. — Casualty, casuist, cadaverous, from cadaver, that 
part of a man which falls away^ the carcase or dead 
body — Cast, cascade.' 

Ac-cident, ac-cidence^ co-'in-cide, de-cidei de-cisioui de- 
ciduous. 

CiEDO, / cut, bcaty kill.— C^SUS, cut. 

[Cado is changed into ddo^ and Ccssus into Cisut, when 

compounded.] 

Con-cise, con-dsion, tn-ciston, pre-cise. 

Fatri-cidc, (fratrist of a brother.) 

Homi-cide, {hominiSi of a man.) 

Infanti-cide, [infaniis, of an infant.) 

Patri-cidc, (paler, father.) Matri-cide, {maters mother.) 

Pari-cide, {parens, a parent.) 

Regi-cide, {rex, regis, a king.) 

Sui-cide, \svh of himself, or, of herself.) 

CANO, Ipla^f on a reed, I sing. — CANTUS, sung. 

[Cano is changed in Cino, and Canttu into Cmtus, when 

compounded.] 

Canticle, cant — Ac-cent, in-cantation, re-cant 

CANDO or CENDO. / set on fire, I mflame. — 

CBUfSVB, inflamed. 

Incense, from incendo, I set on fire ; incendiary, from tfl- 
oendkaiuSf the person who sets on fire. 



* By some, cadaoer is derived from Caro daiu vermis* 
6tff; Flesh given to the worms. 
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Candid^ candour, lirom etmdeih I shine as 1 am 

white. 

Candidate, from oandidaJttUi a suitor for any place of ho« 
nour or profit^ so called from the white shining gar- 
ment he wore ; candle^ ftom etmddot a thing which 
shines or gives light. 

CAPIO, / take. — CAPTUS, taken. 

[Copia is changed into a>io, and Capttu into Cepttu, 

when compounded.] 

CGBPIO, I take in band, Ibeffn to take in hand.^ 
CCEPTU8 or CEPTUS, taken in hand. 

Cap-acity, capt-ivate, capt-ivity, capt-or, capt-ure, capt* 

ious. 

Ac<cept, con-ception, con-ceivci de-ception, de-ceive^ 
ex cept, in-cipient, inter-cept, per-ceptioni per-ceive, 
pre-cept, re-ception, re-ceive, re-ceipt, re-ceptacle^ 
sus-ceptible, sus-ceptibility. 

Capio or ccepio^ when compounded, is sometimes cor- 
rupted into cupero, cupo, or qpo, as m-cupero^ whence 
is derived the English word, reaver; Oc-cupy, oc- 
cupation, pre-oc-cupy, anti-dpat^ anti-dpation. 

Cti^pio moreover combines with nouns in the form of 
eepi, cipisi or cupist as manc^ mandpiSf (formed' of 
numm^ a hand, and cepsy) one who takes with the hand, 
whence is derived e-man-dpation. 

ParticipaHa, (see. Pabs, Pabtis, p. 27,) whence parti- 
dpation and parti-cipate.— Parftcijntimy a word par- 
tidying of the nature of a verb and of an adjective, 
whence partidple* 

Pnnf^epSf [jpimus, iirst,) one who takes the lead, whence 
prince^ principle, principal, principality. 

CAPUT, the heady diief source. 
Capital, chapter. — De-capitate, pre-cipitate, pre-dpice* 

CAYBOyltake care^ avoid,— C AUTUS, avoided. 
Cautious, caution. ^ In- cautious, pre-caution* 
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LATIN WOUDS 



CAUSA, a caute, crigm. — OAUSOR, 1 atrign a 

cause. 

Aocusey ac-cusative| ex-cuse, in-ex-cusable. 

CEDO, IgOp mote, give up. — CESSUS^ movecL 

C^on* — Ac-cede^ ao-cess, ac-cessary^ ae-cessible, in- 
ac-cessible^ ante-cedent, con-cede, con-cession, ex- 
ceed, ez*oes8, inter-cede, inter-cession, pre-cede, pre- 
cedent, pro-ceed, pro-cesaon, re-cede, re-cession, se- 
cede, se-ccssion, suc-ceed, suc-cession, suc-cess. 

Cesso, I give way, I discontinue, hence^ Cease^ cessa- 
tion, de-cease, in-cessant. — Ne-cessity, from, necesscy 
{nCi not, and cedo or cesso, I give up,) that which never 
yields, overpowering force. 

CELER, swift. — CELERO, quicken. 

Celerity, celebrity, from celeber, one who moves quick or 
often, hence he becomes distinguished ; celebrate. — 
GUunh that which moyes quid^ applied to the eye- 
lids. — SuperdHunh (super, above,) liiat which is above 
the eye-lids ; figuratively, that which is marked above 
the eye-lids, namely, severity, pride; hence super-d* 
lions. 

CBNSEO, I judge ^ votCy I give an account of my 
p-op^^y.—CENSUS or CENSITUS,jt«feei 

Censure, censor; census. 

CERNO, J perceive or <fetiwffliti*,— CREVl^ I 
have d&&tgmfAerf.— CRETUS, dutmgmked. 

Con-cem, dis-cern, from dis-cemoy I separate. 

Dis-creet, dis-cretion, (the act of separation! skill in se- 
parating,) dis-crete, or dis-cretive. 

Decretuirii the thing determined, hence decree.— Secrete, 
from seccmo, secret us, (se, aside,) I separate and lay 
aside; se-cret, from secretumy that which is laid aside 
from public knowledge; hence se-crecyy se-cretly; 
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sercreCaryy from tecr^arius, one who manages seorel 

papers; secretion, (the act of separating.) 
Certain, from eerhu, (for creiusj) distinguished, ascer* 

tained, sure; hence certify, certificate, (see Facio^ P* 1 1 •) 
Crimeih (for crevimen,) a note of infamy ; hence crime, 

criminal, criminate, dis-criminatei in-dis-criminate, 

re-crimination. 

CIEO or CIO, / fftot^, route, <mA — CITUS^ 

moved* 

Cite, citation. — Ezcite^ incite recite. 

CIRCUS, a ctrci^.— CIRCUM, round about. 

Circular, circulate; circuit, (see £o, p. 11.) en-circle or 
in-cird^ semi-circular. 

CIVIS, a citizen. 
Civi<^ civil, civilian ; city, (for cwitai,) 

CL AMO, I tpeak abud. 

Claim, clamor. — Ac-clamation, de-claim, ex-<daim, 
pro-claim» re-claim. 

CLARUS, bright. 

Clear, clari.»fy, clari-fication, (see FaciO} p. 1 !•) — De- 
clare. 

CLAUDO, / close. — CLAUSUS, closed. 

ICkntdo is changed into Oudo, and Clausui into ChuuSf 

when compounded.] 

C(m-clude^ con-clusion, ex-clude, in-clude, proi-clude^ 
re-cluse, re-clusion, se-clude, se-clusion. 

CLINO, / befid. 

De-cline, de-clination, de-clension, in-de-dinable, io- 
dine^ in-clination, re-cline. 
ClUtf a place which slopes; hence ac-divity, de-clivity* 
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COLO, IHIL— COLiTUS or CULTUS, tilled. 

Culture, cultivate. — - Agri-culture, (a^ert agn'i a field,) 

in-culcate. 
Colanich a place tilled ; hence colony. 
Culina, the place of cultivating or dxessing meat ; hence 

culinary. 

COPIA, goodsy stores^ plenty. 

Copious, cupid, cupidity, from cupio, or cupido, I seek 
for stores, I desire, love.—- Comu-copia, (eomti, honu) 

COR, CORDIS, i/ie hewrU 
Cordia]. — Con^cord, dis-cord, rc-cord. 

CORPUS, CORPORIS, tJie body. 

Corporeal, corporal, corpulent, corporation, corpse^ cor- 
puscle^ in-corporate. 

CREDO, / beUeve. — CREDIT US, believed. 
Creed, credit, credulous. — In-credible^ in-credulity. 

CREO, / Jiiake^ produce. — CKEMIH St, viade. 

* 

Creator, creation, creature.— Pro-creation, re-creation.—* 
Cfrescih cretus, (for crettscOf) I grow; hence con-cre- 
tion, con-crete^ de-crease^ de-crement, ex-crescencet 
in-crease, in-crement. 

CUBO or CUMBO,/icfiuf,/jedaicm.— CUBITUS, 

betUm 

Cubit, from adfUus, the elbow; tliat is, the place ol 

bending the arm. 
De-cumbent, in-cum1)ent, re-cumbent, suc-cumb. 

CURA, business, sorraWm 

Curious, curiosity. — CfurOf I take* care, I manage ; 

hence cure, curate, curator. 
Pro-cure, se-cure^ ac-curate. 
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CURRO, /r««.— CURSU8, run. 

Course, courser, cursory, curricle. 

Con -cur, con-course, dis-course, ex cursion, iu-Gur» 
oc-cuTi pre-cursorj re^ur^ re-course^ suc-cour. 



D. 

DEUS, the liglU^ the source of light, Ood. 

Deist. — Divine^ from divimis, belonging to God; divi- 
nation. 

DieSf the light which creates the day, the day ; diurnal, 
diary, dial. — .Meri-dian, (for mediits-dies, the mid- 
day, J* 

DICO, /oRpoin/.— DICATUS, appointed. 

Ab-dicat^ de-dicate^ ii^-dicale, pre-dicate, pre-dicament. 
—-Judge, juria-dictioni from judico, (jus, juris, tL]&vr,) 
I dictate laws. — Pregudice. 

DICO, I S2)eak.—BICT\JS, spoken. 
Diction, dictate, dictator. 

Ad-dict, contra-dict, e-dict, in-dict, inter*dict, pre-dict. 
Bene-diction, from benedico, (see Bene, p. 3,) I speak 

vrell, 1 bless; male-dictioiiyfrommi^^iUco^ (see MalE| 

p. S3,) I speak badiy^ I curse. 
Juxis-dictioQ, (see Jus, p. 18.) 



* ** The French word Jowr, a day, is derived from the 
Latin, dies. From dies comes diurnns, in the pronunci- 
ation of which, cither by the inaccuracy of the speaker 
or the hearer, diu is readily confounded with giu; then 
of the ablative of this adjective, (diumus,) corruptly 
pronounced giumOf the Italians make a substantive, 
giomo, which by the French is readily contracted into 
gumr, or jour*** — £ncychp* Brit* 
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DlliNUS, tvorthy. 

Dignity, digni-fy, (see Facxo» p. 1 1,) deign, from ^gm^ 
I deem worthy, I esteem; ia-dignant. 

DURUS, hard^ hard m hearty crueL 
Dure, durable, duratioiu— Eii-duie or in^diire^ ob-durat^ 
ob-duracy* 

DO, / g^ve, piUy jp/flM:tf.—DATUS,giw«i.— CON- 
DO, I put together. 

[Dolus is changed into Ditus, when compounded. J 
Datum and data, dative, donation. 

Abs-cond, ad-dition, con-dition, e-dit or e-dition, per- 
dition, tra-dition. — Man-date, from mandO) (maniLS, 
the hand,) I give with the hand, I issue an order ; 
hence command. 

DOCEO, / fcttdl.— DOCTU8, taught. 

Doctor, one capable of teaching ; doctrine, from dodrina, 
tlie thing taught, learning; docile, from docilis, ca- 
pable of being taught; docility, from docUitaSi readi- 
ness to be taught* 

DUCO, / lead. — DUCTUS, led. 

Duke, from dm, ducist one who leads, ductile. 

Ad*duce, con-duce, con-duct, de-duce, de-ductioUf 
e-duce, e-ducate^ in-duce, in-duction, intro-duc^ in- 
tro-duction, pro-duce, re-duce!, se-ducei ti»-duoe» 

Ague-duel^ {aquth water.) 

E. 

£M0, / take, buy, oftton. — EMPTUS, taken, of 

bought. 

[Brno is changed into Imo, when compounded.] 

Ez-xMrr, per<-emptoiy, re-deenii re-demption, pio-mplf 
iir-pio-mptu* 
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EO or 10, /go, come.— ITUS, gone. 

Ambi-tiony circuit, in-itial, in-itiate, preter-it, trans-itp 
trans^ient, trans-itory, sedi-tion, per-ish, per-il. 

Iter, or Uiner, a journey ; hence itinerant. — Itero, I 
go often ; hence re-iterate. 

Comesy comites, one who goes with another; hence com- 
mittee. 

ERRO, / wander, mistake. 

Sir, error, errooeous, errata, erratic, errand, errant, — 
Ab*^rration« 

F. 

FAClOy I do or malcc — F ACTUS, done. 

Facto is changed into Fido, ana FacHu into FeduSy 

when compounded*} 

Factor, from JactOTf one who makes or does a thing — • 
fact, from fictum, the thing done — facility, from 
/adUUuy the ease with which a thing may be done 
— faculty, from ficuliasy the power of doing with 
ease— facetioug, from facehu, one who has ease in 
saying or doing a thing— difficult, from difficiiu, » 
(for difficms,) not easy to be done — faction, fac- 
tious, from^^Srclib^ acting, meddling. 

Bene-^;, bene.ficenc^ bene-fiicdon, from henefacio, (see 
BsKB, p. 3,) I do well — malefactor, fromma/ig^M:»o,(see 
Mai^ P» 23,) I do wrong — ^manu-facture, fiiom manu- 
fitcttaxh (manUf by the hand,) things made with the 
band — satis-fy, satis-iactiony from saHsfacio, (satuty 
enough,) I do enough — of-fice, from qfficiunh a 
place in which to do a tiling. 

Af-fect, de-fect, ef-fect, in-fect, in-fectious, pcr-fect, 
pro-fident, pro-ficiency, suf-fice, suf-ficient, suf-fi- 
cien<7* 

Ccrti-fy, certi-ficate, (certus, certain,) clari-fy, (^claruh 
bright.) 

Dei-fy, (deus, god,) digni-fy, (dignus, worthy,) falsi-fy, 
ifaisus, false,) glori-fy» grati-fy, (gratia, favour. 
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service,) justi-fy, (jus, right,) magni-fy, magni-fi. 
ceiice, from magTtifico, (jnagnus, great,) I make grca^ 
or 1 praise highly. 

Modi-fy, from modtfico, (nwdiusj a measure,) I make ac- 
cording to measure, or 1 regulate. 

Morti-fy, (vwrs, mortis, death,) paci-fy, (pax, pacts, 
peace,) petri-fy, (petra, a stone,) to change to stone; 
puri-fy, rare-fy, (rarus, thin.) 

Sacri-fy, from sacrifico, (sacris, holy,) 1 perform holy 
rites; sancti-fy, from sanctifico, (sanctus, sacred,) I 
make sacred ; signi>fy, from significor, (signunh a 
mark or token,) I make known by some sign. 

Specioy I see ; species, that which is seen, a form, a sort 
or kind ; hence speci-fy, which means, to denote the 
species, to distinguish the kind, to shew by some par- 
ticular mark) to express in words or writing* 

Stupi-fy, (sttipktuSf senseless,) terri-fy, (terrary fear.) 

FALLO) / stumble, deceive, falL-^ F AhSUS, JiO/en. 
False, ftlsify, felsity, fallacy, fallible, in-fallible. 

FANUM, a temple, a shrine. 

Fane, fanatic, from fanaticxis, one who passed his time 
principally in the temples (Jana), and who pretended 
to be inspired. 

Frqfanus, (pro, before,) one who is before, or on the 
outside of the temple, one who does not practise the 
duties of religion, unholy ; hence pro-fane. 

FARI, to speak ^ declare y decree, — FATUS, decreed. 

Fate, fatal, fatality. — Af-fable, ef-fable, in-ef-fable» in^ 

fimt^ in-fancy* 
Fable, fabulous, con-fabulation, from faJbula, or JabeUOf 

a thing spoken. 
Fam^ famous, from ^mo, a thing spoken of. 
De-fame» dl^-&matton, in-fkmy, in-famous. 
Fas, for Jans, that which is spoken or decreed, lawfbl; 

nefas or nefarius, that wh|ch is not to be spoken, 

unlawful ; hence ne-fiirious. 
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1?ATI0R, / acknowledge, I oiwi.— FESSUS, ac^ 

knowledged, 

[JPatior is changed into FiUm't when compounded.] 

Con-fesrion, fhim eov^esd^ an acknowledgement made 
to another; pro-fesaon, from prafesdot^n open avowaU 

FENDO, I strike, IfaU m.— FENSUS, Orudt. 

De-fend, de-fender, de-fendant, de-fence, de-fensive. — 
Of-fend, of-fensivcj iu-of-fensive. — Mani-fest. 

FERO, / cany.— LATUS* carried. 

Fertilei fertility, from foriiUh proper for beating.-^ 
Ferry. 

Ab-lative, circum-ference, con-fer, con-ferenee, col-late^ 
de-fer, dif-fer, dif-ferent, di-Iate» ef-fort, e-late» in-fer, 
of-fer, ob*lation, pre-fer, pre^late, reflate, su£-feK> 
transfer, trans-late. 

FERVEO, / boU^ I rage. 
Fervid, fervour, ferment. 

FIDO, / irmL 

Con-fide, con-fident, con-fidence, dif-fident<j, per-fidy, 
in-fidel. Fcedero, or Confedero, I form an alliance: 
hence confederate, confederacy. 

FIGO, //r.— FIXUS,^^rf. 

Fix, fixture, fixation, crudUfix, (crtic, crtfct^a cross.)-* 
Af-fix, pre-fix, trans-fix. 

JblNGO, I form^Jdihim^f€ig^.— l^lCTV& Joined;. 

Fiction, fictitious, ef-figy, figure, con-figuration, trans-fi* 
guration. 



• Fero is an irregular verb in Latin ; so, in English, 
we have irregular verbs, as " I go,** " I went," " gone;'* 
and we use " have been," for the compound tenses. 

C 8 
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FINIS, end, linM. 
Finish.— Af-finity, con-fine, de-fine, de-finitive, de-finite, 
ii^finite, in-finidve* 

FIRMUS, strong. — FIRMO, / make firm. 
Finn, finnament — Af-finn, con-firm, con-firmation, in- 
firm, in-fiimity* 

FlSCUS^a taoney-bag; also money iUelf^ particu^ 

larly tribute^money. 

Fiscal. — Con-fiscate, con-fification. 

FLECTO, FLEXUS, betU. 

Flexible. — Circum-flex, in-flexible, in-flection, re-flect, 
re-fiectiou. 

FLIGO, J smiie, I dash forward.— 'FLECTUS^ 

smUtciu 

Af-flict, af-flicdon, con-fiict, in-fiict, pro-fligate. 

FLUO, / move as a stream^ flow. — FLUCTU8 or 

FLUXUS,/owerf, 

Fluid, fluidity, fluctuate, fluctuation. 

FluenMf flowing ; hence fluent, fluency. 

Af-flux, af-fluent, af-fluence, cimim-fluent, con-fluent, 

con-fluenoe, con-flux, de-fluxion, in-flux, in-fluencet 

re^flux, super-fluous, super-fluity* 

FORMA, shapcy figure. 

Form ; formula, formulary, from formula, a little form, 
a short rule or maxim j formal, from formalist made 
in due form. 

Con- form, con-formity, de-form, de-formity, in-form, 
in-formation, in-formality, pcr-form, per-formance, 
re-form, re-formation, trans-form, trans-formation. 

Mal-formation, {maky bad,) multi-form, (wiwi^Mi, many^) 
uni-fonn, uni-fonnity, i^uniih one.) 
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FRAGO or FRANGO, / break.— FRACTVS, 

brokeiu 

x 

[Franfp is changed into Frmgo^ when compounded* J 

Fracture fiacdon^ fragment. — * Fragile, fragility, frail, 

firaOty, ikcmfragiUsf liable to brei^t 
In-fringe, in-fraction, re-fraction. 

FRAUS, PRAUDIS, deceU. 

Fraud, fraudulent, de-fraud. — Frustray defrauded of, in 
vain, to no purpose ; fruAra gave rise to/nolo^ I dis- 
appoint ; hence frustrate. 

FRUX, FRUBIS, fruit, produce. 

Fiugal, frugality, from fintgalisy sparing of fruit, mode- 
rate. — Fruor, fruitusy or JructuSf 1 enjoy fruit, I de- 
light in ; hence fruition. 

FROMS^ FRONTIS, tiie forepart of any things tke 

firehead. 

Front, frontlet, frontier, frontispiece. — Af-front, ef- 
frontery. 

FUGIO, //^^.— FUGlTUS,^d. 
Fugitive^ re-fuge^ subter-fuge. 

FUNDO, I pour.— FUSUS, poured. 

Fusion, fusible. — Con-found, con-fuse, con-fusion, dif- 
fuse, ef-fusion, in-fuse, pro-fuse, re-fund, re-fuse^ re« 
fusal, suf-fuse, trans-fuse. 

Futilis, one who pours forth words ; hence futil^ futility* 

G. 

GENUS, a familt/, sort, kind. 
Oemmaam^ fi€m §mmMh belonging to a idiole tribe.~ 
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Generosity, generous, from geTiems, nobly bonu-^ Ge- 
nerate, generation, con-genial^ en-gender or in-gender, 
d&-generate^ re-generate. 

OERO, I bear, gather.— GESTV8, home. 

Con-geries, con-gest, con-gestion, di-gest, di-gestion, in- 
di-gesUoQi sug-gesty sug-gestion, gesture. 

GIGNO, (for GENO,) / beget. — QBmTVS, be-, 
gotten. — GJLH^S, GENTIS, that which is begotten, 
a famib^f nation, or tribe. 

Genuine, genius, genitive, genial, con-genial, gentile, 
genteel, gentle* 

Ingeniunif power or disposition bred within us ; hence 
ingenuity, ingenious. 

IngentiSy free-born, frank ^ hen<;e ingenuous, ingenuous- 
ness. — Pro-genitor, pro-geny, primo-geniture. 

GNOSCO or NOSCO, Jinoitr.— NOTUS, known. 

Note, notation, notice, notary, an-notation, de-note. — 
NobiliSi easy to be kaown, celebrated; bence noble, 
nobility. 

Cognisance, re-cognisance, re-cognise, pro- gnostic, 
pro*gnosticate. 

GRADUS, a stejj.— GnABO or GRADIOR, / 
wove by steps, I walk. — GRESSUS, moved by 
steps. 

[Gradior is changed into Grediory when compounded.! 

Gradation, gradual, graduate, retro- grade. 
Ag-gression, con-gress, de-grade, di-gress, e-gress, in- 
gress, pro-gress, re-gress, trans-gress. 

GRATIA, favour, grace. 

Grace, gracious, grateful, gratitude.— Gratis, gratuitous, 
firom gro^tttltM^ freely bestowed; greet, from graidrv 
I welcome; con-gratulate^ from graiulaiorf or congnt* 
iukn^ I Hish joy ; grati-fy, (see Faoio, p. H*) 
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OREX, OREGIS, ajloch^ herd. 

H. 

HABEO, / hMy possess, (hence have, which is b 
corruption of ^aieo.)— HABITUS, held. 

iHabeo is changed into Hibeo, and Habitus into HibUm 

when compounded.] 

Habit, from habitus, that which holds the mind or body, 
dress, character; habitude, from habiiudo, the state ot 
mmd or body. 

Able, for habilis, fit to hold. 
£x-hibit, pro-hibit. 

Debeo, debit us, (for dehibeo,) I hold down the property 
of another, I am in debt.— Debt, from debitum, that 
which is due ; debtor, from debitor, the person who 
owes. — In-debted. 

De-bility, de-bilitate, from debiUs, (for deJiibilis,) not 
able. 

HabitOi I have often, I dwell in ; hence habitation, in* 
habit*, co-habit. 

. liMR^O, I stick.— BJB.SVS,itwA. 

Heir, from hares, one who is close to another, one who 
succeeds to an estate. 

Ad-here, ad-hcsion, co-here, co-hesion, in-co-herent, in- 
herent. 

Uesito, I stammer, doubt hence hesitate. 

HALO, / breathe. 
Ez«hale, ex-haladon, in-hale. 



* In French, inJiabiti, signifies uninhabited. 
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UUMUS^ the ground. 

In-hiim^ in-humatioii) post-humouBi fnum potthumui or 
potiumui, born or pid>lished after the falher b put into 
the ground. 

Hunulity, humble, from kundUSf belonging to the ground. 
HamOi hominiSf a creature formed from the ground, man ; 

hence homi-cidc, (see Cjbdo, p. 4.) 
Iluman, humane, from kumantis, belonging to man ; in« 
liuman. 

J. 

JACIO, Icati, throw.— JACTVS, thrown. 

\Jacio is clianged into Jicio, and Jacttu into Jectuh when 

compounded.] 

Ab-jsct, ad-jective, circum-jacent, con-jecture, degect, 
c-ject, in-ject, inter-jection, ob-ject, progect, re-ject^ 
8ub-ject 

JUGUM,a ^oke. — JVGO or JUNGO, J>mi.— 

JVNCTVSjoiiied. 

Con-jugal, con-jugat^ sub-jugate* 
Ad-join, ad.junct, con-junctiTe, dis-join, dis-junctiTe^ 
en-join or in-join. 

JUS, JURIS, law, right. 

Just, justi-fy, (see Facio, p. 1 1,) justice, jury, juror, 
jurat, judge, juris^ction, juri-dicial, (see Dico^ 
p. 9,) juris-prudence, (prudence^ for prudefUith know- 
ledge.) 

Ab-jure^ ab*juration, ad-juration, con-jure, eon-juration* 
per-juiy 
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L. 

LABOR, / g&fe, pass away.— LAPSUS, passed 

away. 

Lake. — Coi-lapM^ e-Iapse, re-lapse. 

LATUS, LATERIS, ike side. 

Xiateral, col-lateral, e^ui-lateral, (see -ffi^uus, p. 1.) 

L AXO, / loosen. 
Im, laxity, laiadve^ re-laz. 



LEVIS, light; (what is light is easily borne up, 

hence LE V(>, / liji.) 

Levitj. — Al-leviate, e-levate, re-lieve, re-Uef« 

LEGO, / chose, I gather , I ready ^that is^ / gather 
toords together,) — LECTUS, chosen. 

[Lego is changed into JJgih when compounded.] 

Lesson, a corrupdoa of ibdu^ that which is read: /br, 
l^jist what is read to the people, namely, law ; hence 
legal, legitimate. 

PriTi4egc, from prhnlegiuTrh (prwus, private or parti- 
cular,) a private law, a speeial right. — Legion, from 
legia, a body of men chosen for military service* 

Col-lect, de-lectable, di-ligent, e-lect, e-legant, e-le- 
gance, se-lect, intel-ligent, intel-ligence, intel-lect. 

Neg-lect, neg-ligence, from negligOf (for nee, not,) I do 
not choose. — Sacri-lege, sacri-legious, (see Sacer, 
p. 32.) 

LBGO^ / send a message. No. IL 

Lmdon, l^gat^ from legaius, a person sent; legacy, 
mm legatunh • thing sent as a present* «— A14ege, 
de-legate, college, col-league. 
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LIBER, frecy east^y dise7igage<L 

Liberal^ liberty, libertine, from UbertinuSi one who used 
excess of freedom. — Liberate.*— De-liberate» from ddi^ 
ber09 I use the right of a free man, I debate. 

Deliver.— XtSer, (gen. HM,) the bark of a tree, (so 
named, it Is said, fh>m bdng easify. separated from 
the other part of the tree), also a book*; libel, from 



4 

* The materials first used for writing were the 

leaves, or inner bark, (liber) of trees, whence the word 
liber was applied to a book. The leaves of trees are 
still used for writing by several nations of India. Af- 
terwards linen and tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the Great, paper first began 
to be manufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, 
called Papyrus, whence our word paper. The export- 
ation of paper being prohibited by one of the Ptolemies, 
out of envy against Eumenes, king of rer«i;amus, who 
endeavoured to rival him in the magniiicence of -his 
library ; the use of parchment was discovered. 

The art of making paper from cotton or silk was in- 
vented in the East about the beginning of the tentli 
century ; and in imitation of it, from linen rags in the 
fourteenth century. The skin of sheep when prepared 
for writing is called parchment i of calves, vellum, (as if 
wttUinumf of calves, the Mtf>rd cormm, skin bdng under* 
stood.) The instrument used for writing on the waxen 
tables, or other materials, was an iron pencil with a sharp 
point, called J(|y/itf, whence the English word stile* As 
the Romans never wore a sword in the city, they often, 
upon sudden provocadon, used the stj^lus as a weapon ; 
hence, probably, the stUeito of the modem Italians. 

The Romans commonly wrote on one side only of 
the paper or parchment^ and always joined one dieet 
iicheda) to the end of another, till they had finished 
what they had to write, and then rolled it up on a cy« 
Under; hence tnlumen^ a volume, from vobMh ^ up* 
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BUluh & little book ; librarian, irotn i^mrhUf one 
who has the care of books. 

LIOO, Itie,UneL 
Ligament. — Al-ligation^ ob-lige^ ob-Iigation.— Re-ligion» 

LUfQVO, I leave. 

De-linquent^ de>linqaency, re->linquish| de-re^liction, 
re-lic, ob-lique^ ob-liquity. 



Julius Caesar, in Iiis letters to the senate, introduced the 
custom of dividing them into pagince, (whence our 
word page,) and folding them into the form of a book. 
After this, all applications to the emperors, and mes- 
sages from them to the senate, or public orders to the 
people, were written and folded in this fonn^ called 
Uhellh whence our word libeU 

A writ conferring any exclusive right or privilege was 
called diploma* this was similar to what we call a patent, 
or letters patent, that is, letters open to the inspection of 
all. [Paieret (ythcr\ce patens, pcUentis,) to open, or to 
expose to view.] Any writing, whether on paper, 
parchment, tablets, or whatever materials, folded like 
our books, with a number of distinct leaves one above 
another, was called codex* In after times, coekx was 
applied to a collection of laws; hence our word code* 
CodiciUus, the diminutive of codex, was applied chiefly 
to any addition made to a person's last will ; whence 
the English word codicXU Litera, commonly signifies 
a letter of the alphabet, yet all kinds of writings were 
called Uterat but lUera is most frequently applied to 
epistolary writings. JEpistolaf was applied to letters 
sent to those who were absent. See Adxmit Boman Ai^ 
HquiHei* 

• See Student'' s Manual. 

f Epistola (epistle) is derived from the Greek* See 
Students Manual* 

II B 
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LITBRA, a leUer. 
Letteri literal^ literary^ literature^ iterate^ ob-literate. 

LOCU S, a place.— LOCO, I place. 
Local* — Col-hx»tioiii| disK-locatei dis-locadon. 

LONOUS, disimt. 

Long, longitude, longevity, from lon^iSifUah ivii<h l^^) 
long life. — Ob-longy pro-long. 

LOQUOR, / ^eak. — LOCUTUS^ spoken. 

Locution, loquacity. — CoUloquial, circum*locutioii) 
e>loquent, e-loquence, e-locution, ob-loquy, soli-loquy, 
{$oluSi alone.) — Yentri-loquist. 

LUDO, I pld^i sporty laugh. — hlJS\JS,plai/ed, 

Ludicrous. — Al.lude, aUluaon^ col-lusion, de-lude, - 
e»lude^ il-lusioDy pro-lusion. 

LUO, / waa. — LUTUS, washed. 
Ab-lution, al-luvion, di-lute^ pol-lute. 

LUX, LUCIS, also LUMEN, LUMINIS, light. 

Lucid. —E-luddate^ pel*lucid. — Lucubration, liom 
luciAraHih winrking by candle light* — Luminous, 
luminary, from Itimmor^ a body which yields light, 
— Il-luminate. 

M. 

MAGNUS, great. — MAJOR, greaier. 

Magnitude, magn-animity, from magnardmiis, (animus, 
the mind,) main; major, majority, from mcjoresy 
those greater than ourselves ; majesty, from inajestasj 
greatness. — Masteri a corruption of magistert one who 
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is greater, a teacher; magbtratey from magjktro$ I 
goTern. 

MALE, baM^.— MALUS, bad. 

Iffalio^ malignity, male-diction^ (see Dico^ p. 9») male- 
factor, (see Facio, p* 1 1,} mal-formatioiiy (see Fobiia» 
p. 14.) 

MANEO, / waU. — MANSUS, wialed. 

Mansion, from mansio, a place to tarry in. — - Per-manent| 
per-manency> re-main, 

MANUS, the hand. 

Manual, manu-factory, (see Facio^p* 11,) manu-script^ 
(see ScRiBOi p. 33.) 

MATURUS, ripe. 
Mature maturily. — Im-mature, pre-mature. 

MEDITOR, / muse. 
Meditate. — Pre^meditate. 

METIOR, / measure. — MENSUS, measured. 
Mete^ measure, mensuration, di-mension, im-mense^ 

MIGRO, / remoffc. 
Migrate. — £-migrate. — Trans-migration. 

MINOR, less. 

Minor, minority, from minores, those less or younger 
than ourselves ; minute, from mimUuSf diminished, a 
small portion. — Diminish, diminution. 

MITTO, / said. — MISSUS, senl. 
Mission, missionary, missile. 

Ad>*mtt, ad-mission, com-mit^ com-mission4 de-mise^ 
dis-niias, e-miasary, e-mit^ e-miasion, inter-mit, o-mit, 
per-mit, pre-mise, pro-mise^ com-pro»mifle» re*mitf 
«ub*mil^ tnma-mit. 
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MOENIA, walk, — MUNIA, duties^ espedaUg 

. public duties* 

Menial, munidpal. ~ Com*muiiitj, coiii-mumoii» oonu 
municat^ ez-com-municate, — Im-munilgr. 

MOLA, a nnllitone,flour.^MOhO, I use a will- 

stoncy I grind. 

E-moluraent, from emolumentum, that which is gained 
by grinding, namely, profit ; im-molate, from immolOf 
I sprinkle flour on a victim, I sacrifice. 

MOLES^ a mow.— MULTUS, (for MolUus^ num- 
bers heaped,) many. 

Multitude, multitudinous, multi-form, (see Forma, 
p. 14,) multi-pede, (see Pes, p. 28,) multi-ply, (see 
Plico, p. 28.) 

Molest, molestation, from molestus, heavy, like a heap, 
troublesome^ vexatious. — De-molish, de-molition. 

MONEO, / teach, advite. — MONITUS, iaughL 

Ad-monisb, ad-monition. — Monitor, from monitor, the 
person who advises. 

Monument, from rnonunientum, tliat which reminds. - 

Monster, monstrous, from monstrum, a strange appear- 
ance, foretelling something to come. 

De-monstrate, re-monstrate, re-monstrance* 

MORS, ilORTlS, deatk. 

Mortal,mortality.— Im-mortal, im-mortality«— Morti-fy, 
morti-fication. 

MOVEO, / stir, move. — MOTUS, moved. 

Motion, movement. — Moment, momentum, from mo- 
merUuTJiy that which produces motion ; mobile^ firom 
mobilis, capable of moving. — Mob. 

Corn-motion, e-motioa pro-mote, re-move^ re-root«s» 
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MUSA^ a song. A muse,^ 

Muse, museum, from mtiseum, a place for the musesi a 

library, a repository of curiosities. 
Musical^ musician, musicy from mudca, the science of 

sounds; amuse* 

MUTO, / change. 

Mutable, mutalioii, mutual, from mutmUf (two persons 

exchangingi) acting in return. 
Com^mutei im-mutablei per-mutation, trans-mute. 

N. 

NAVIS, a skip. 

Naval, nautical, from nautay (for navita,) a sailor. — 
Navigate, circum-navigate. — Nausea, nauseate^ from 
nauaeih sea-sickness. 

NECTO, / Join. — NECTUS or ^^XXiS, linked. 
An-nez, con-nect, con-nezion or con-nection* 

NOCEO, / hurt. — NOXA» hurt^ damage^ guiU. 
Noxious* — Ob-nozious. — In-nocent, in-nocence. 

NOVUS, new. 

Novel, novice. In-novate, re-novate. 

NOX, NOCTIS, nighi. 
Nocturnal. — £qui-nox, equi-noctial. 

NUBO, / marry. — NUPTUS, vmrried. 

Nuptial, from myoiialis, belonging to marriage. ^ Con- 
nubial, from anmuHaUs, belonging to wedlock. 



* The Muses were feigned by the andent poets to be 
daughters of the heathen god Jupiter, and to preside 
ever the sdenoes. 

D 8. 
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NUM£KUiS» measure, quaiUUy. 

Nombery Dumeiousy numeratiom — £*nuiiieFate^ in-niip 
merable. — Super-nuroerary. 

NUNCIO) / bear a message, I declare. 

Numerate. — An-nouncc, de-nounce^ e-nunciate, pro« 
nouQce^ rc-nounce. 

O. 

OLEO, Ii^ld a smell, I grow. 

Ab-oli8u, ab-olition, — Ad-ult, ad-olescenc^ co-alesce, 
co-alition« 

ORIOR, / rise. 

Orient, oriental, from crienSf the place of the sun*8 ris* 

ing, the East ; origini from crigo$ the place of rising* 

— Order. — Exordium. 
Prim-ordial, (formed of ptimiLS, the firsti and crdiar^f 

I begin,) existing from the beginning* 
Ordain, ordination, from ordino, I put in order; or* 

dinary, from imlmarius, placed in order. — Eztrar 

ordinary* 

OS, ORIS, the mouth,— ORO, I use the vunOh, 1 

speak, I pray. 

Oral, oraison, oracle, orator, oration, per-oration. — 

Ven-oratio. 
Ad-ore, ad-oration. — In-ex-orable* 

P. 

PAR, Bke. — PARO, / make like, I make ready. 

Parity. — Cora-pare, com-parison, dis-parity, im-pair, 
pre-pare, re-pair, re-paratiou, se-parate. 



* OrdioT is from ortor, with the insertion of d* 
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Impero, I order to prepare^ I command; hence emperor, 
(for mperator,) the person who commands* — Imperi- 
ouSy imperial, imperative. 

PARS, PARTIS, a share, partion. 

Particle for parHcukh ^ ^i^tle part; particular, parti* 
tton, portion, (for partio,) proportion. Fartt-dpaR 
don, (see Capio, p. 5.) — Im-part. 

PATER, PATRIS, a father. 

Paternal, patrimony —Patron, for p<Uronus, one who 
stands in the place of a father. — Pairth I father a 
work, I perform , hence per-petrate. — Patri-cide^ 
(see Cjbdo^ p. 4.) 

PATIOR, I'sujhr. — PASSUS, suffered. 

Pasdon, com-passion. — Patient, patience, {fiompaiienSf 
c'uffering;) im- patient, im-patience. — Passive* 

PAX, PACIS, peace. 
Paci-fy, paci-£c, paci-fication, (see Facio, p« ll.) 

PELLO, / drive. — PULSUS, driven. 

Corn-pel, com-pulsion, dis-pel, ex- pel, cx-pulsion, im- 
pel, im-pulse, pro-pel, pro-pulsion, re-pel, re-pul- 
sion. 

FiUso, I drive^ or shake often ; hence pulse, pulsation. 
FENDO or PENDEO, /Aai^.— PENSUS,Aung, 

Ap-pendix, de-pend, im-pend, pro-pensity. — Pendu- 
lum, for pendvlust something that hangs perpendi* 
cular. 

FendOi I hang weights, I weigh. — De-pend^ ex-pend, 
ex-pense, 8us*pend, sus-pension. — Comrpendium. — 
Sti-pend. 
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PES, PEDIS, a foot. 

Pedestrian* — £z-pedile, ex-pedition, im-ped^ imp^peA- 
ment* 

PETO, / denre, I / «rf^. — PETITU8, de^ 

shred. 

Petition, for petitio, the act of seeking. — Ap-petite| 
corn-petition, com-petence, im-petuous* 

^ PIUS, devoid, dui^. 
Pieiy, ~Im-pie^, im-pious, ex«>piate. 

VLAHO, I make evetu 
Planei plain. — Ez-plain, ex-planation. 

PLANTO, / set 
Plant, plantation. — Sup-plant, trans-plant 

PLAUDO, / make a nohe by dapping my hands m 
token of applause, I prme. 

Plaudit. — Ap-plaud, ap-plause. — Plausible, from 
plausibilis, apparently deserving of applause, seemingly 
fair. 

PLECTO, / ^m;w/.— PLEXUS, twuted. 
Com-plex, per-plex, per-plezity. 

PL£0» — PLEXUS, jaferf. — PLENU8, 

fulL 

Plenty, plenitude. — Com-plete or com-plcat, com-ple- 
ment, de-pletion, ex-pletive, in-com-plete, re-plete, 
sup-ply, sup-plement. 

PLICO* / bend, or fold. — PLICATUS, bent, 

folded, 

Ap-plj, ap-plication, corn-ply, com-plication, dis-play. 
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du-pHcate, ex-plicit, cx-plIcation^ im-plicity in-ex-. 
pHcable, im-plicate, sup-plicate. 
Multi-ply, multi-plication, (see Multus.) — Re-ply, 
6up-plicate. 

Quadru-ple, (queUer, four times,) quintu-ple, (quinqtte, 

five,) tri-ple, {tres, three.) 
Sim-pie, for simplex, (.nm for without,) one without 

a fold ; figuratively, a person without deceit* 

PCENA, punishment. — PUNIO, / chastise. 

Fain, punish, im-punity. — Pcenitth ^ pain, I feel 
sorrow, (for my fault;) hence peAitent, penitence^ 
im-penitent. 

PONO*, / place.— VOSVl, I Jiave placed-- 

VO&nm, placed. 

Position, posture. 



* In the English dictionaries we find " Post, 5. a 
messenger, a situation, a military station, a piece of tim- 
ber, an office or employment." " Post, v, to travel with 
speed, to register methodically, (for example, to post a 
ledger,) to place, to fix." We also find Postage, post- 
boy, post-office, post-chaise." When readers, unac- 
quainted with Latin, find this assemblage of words, they 
are at a Joss to discover the connection which exists 
between the various definitions of Post considered as a 
substantive and as a verb. If they be informed that 
pono is the Latin expression for ** I place;*' ^taXpodhu 
means placed waApo^ or posU tiie thing placed 
they can siureiy, by the aid of a little reflection, trace 
the connection between these various expressions* For 
the thing placed may be either a piece of timber, or a 
military station* To post, may express tlie placing of 
things in a book, or it may mean to go from one thing 
that is placed to another thing that is placed, (that is, 
from one post-house to another post-house ;) and as this 
is usually done with celerity, to post, is definedt to 
travel with speed." 
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Ap-potttion, corn-pose, de-pose^ de-posit, de-ponent» 
dis-pOBe^ pre-dis-pose^ ez-ponent, ex-pose, im-pose, 
im-po8tur^ inter-poa^ op-pose, pxe-poeitioii, pro-pose, 
pur-pose, (for perpose^) sup-pose, trans-pose. 

FiOtf (that which is laid, and therefore past or gone,) 
behind, after; hence posterior, posterity. — Post* 
meridian, (see D«u^ p. 9,) post-pone^ post-script, (sec 
ScsiBO^ p. 83,) post-humous, (see Hiimu% p. 18.) — 
Pre-posterous. 

POPULUS, a nation^ people. 

People popular, population, de-populate. — Fublicusy 
for populicuh among the people; heuce pubhc, publish, 
publication. 

PORTO, / cairt/. 

Porter. — Com-port, ex-port, im-port, im-portant^ re- 
port, sup-port, trans-port 

PoriuSf a pkce to carry ships into; hence por^ op-por- 
tunity* 

In^fOftuniuh luobouriess, unseasonable; hence impor- 
tune, importunity. 

PREHENDO, / seize, take hold of. — PREHEN- 

SUS, seized. 

Ap-prehend, ap-prehension, com-prehend, in-com-pre» 
hensible, re-prehend. 

PREMO, / press. — PRE8SUS, pressed. 
Prass. — Com-press, de-press, ex-press, op-press, re- 
press, sup-press. 

PRETIUM or PREClUI^ reward. 

Price. — Bredous, for preHosus, of great price.~Ap> 
predate^ de-predatew 

PR0BU8, good. 
ViMtj. — Proves for prob<h I niake trial in order to 
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know if a thing be good ; hence probation. — * Prob*- 
ble, far probablUSf that which may be proved* 
Ap-prove, ap-probadon, dis-ap- prove, dts-ap-probatio% 
im-prov^ re-prove, re-probate^ 

PUTO^/AMt. 

Dis-pute> di»-putation, im-pute, re-putatlon. 

* 

Q. 

QU ATIO, / thake. — QUAS8US, shaifin. 

[Quo/ioy is diangcd into CtUio, and Quauus into CusstfS} 

when compounded.] 

QuASM. — Con-cussion, dis-cuss, dis-cussion, per-cus- 
slon. 

QUERO or QU^SO, / seek. — QUiESITUS, 

sottght, 

[Quero is changed into Quiro, and QuariiuM in QmtUus, 

when compounded.] 

Quest, question. — Ac-quire, ac-quisition, dis-quisition, 
in-quire or en-quire, in-quisition, per-quisite^ re-quire, 
re-qulsition. 

QUIE8 or QUIETUS, n?^. — QUmSCO,/^ 

gin to be qidet^ I am quiet. 

Quiet, quit, quietude. — Dis-quietude, in-quietude. — » 
Ac-quiesce. 

R. 

REOO, / govern. — RBXl, I haoe gimerned.^ 

RECTUS, governed. 

l^ego is changed into BigOt when compounded, j 
BaofOKt the person who rules* 
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Rigbty for rectunh a straight line ; rectitude^ regimeU) 
regimen^ region* 

JHeg^, for regahst {rex, regis, the person who rulesi tliat 
isy the kingy) belonging to the king. 

Inter-r^num^ {inter, between.) 

Regular, for r^ularis, made according to rule. 

Cor-rect, cor-rigible, in-cor-rigible, di-rect, e-rect. 

Surge, (whence in-sur-recdon and re-sur-rection,) though 
generally given as a compound of BegOt appears rathef 
to be formed from Bigeo, J sufieri or stand on end, I 
rise. E-^Oi I rise out; Surgo, ** I myself rise," is 
doubtless a change of se*e-rigo : as the French j^rendre 
becomes, in English, turrender* 

RUMPO, /6n?ait. — RUPTUS, brtAen. 

Ab-rupt, cor-rupt, in-cor-rupt, e-ruption, inter-rupt, 
ir-ruption. — Bank-rupt, 

RUDIS, clowmshy ignorant. 

Rude. — Ertidioy I rescue from ignorance, hence erudite, 
erudition. — Rudiments, Uie first rules of learning. 

s. 

SACER, SACRA, SACRUM, //o/y. — S ACRO, 

/ make holi/. 

Sacked. — Sacri-fice, (see Facio, p. 1 1 . ) — Con-secrate, 
ez-ecrate. — Sacri-lege, for sacrileges, {legih I gather,) 
he who gathers or st«ds holy things. 

SALIO or SALTO, / jump. 

\8aHo or SaMo is changed into ^Uo or SvUo, when com- 
pounded.] 

Con-suit % de-suUory, as-sault, ex-ult, in-sult, re>sult. 

• Consult is probably from salioy " I salt.** It is the 
property of salt to preserve; hence by analogy, to con* 
iuU, is to consider the means necessary to preserve or 
jnrotgct our interest. 
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SCANDO, I mount.— SCA^SVS, mounted. 

A-8oend» a^^dt, aF^cension, de-scend, de-scen^ con- 
de->scend» con-de-scensioiiy tran-scend, tnui-scendent. 

* 

SCINDO, / cut, tear.— SCISSVS, cut. 
StaaaaiB. — In-dsion, in-cisive. — Ite-8cmd» 

SCIO, / know. 

Science, for Bcientia, that which is known. — Con-scious^ 
con-8cience, pre-sdence. — Omni-sdence. 

SCRIBO, I write.— 8CRIPTV8, wrUten. 

Scribe, scribble, scripture. — Manu-script, post-script. 

A-scribe, circum-scribe, de-scribe, de- scrip tion, in-scribe, 
in-scription, pre-scribe, pre-scription, pro-scribe, pro- * 
scription, sub-scribe« sub-scription^ super-scription, 
traii-scribe» 

■ 

SECO, I cut, separate. — SECTUS, cut. 

Section.— Dis-sect, in^aecty inter-sect. — Sex, fromimi^ 
(for seem^) a division. — Sect \ probably from secta^ a 
par^ of men cut ojf from the general body, and fol- 
lowing some particular master, or united in some 
tenets of religion or philosophy. 

Seculuntf a division of time, an age, people of the age« 
that iS| people of this world; hence secularity» which 
means attention to things of the present life; and 
secular^ relating to worldly matters, as th« secular 
powers** oppos^ to the spiritual powers. 

8EDES,ii*i?a/.— SEDEOor SlDBO,ItU,rest.— 

SESSUS, retted. 

[^Sedeo is changed into Sido, when compounded. J 

Session. —-Sedate^ sedentary. — As-siduou% iupsidious. 



• Etymologists are divided in opinion wlietber sec^ 
be from seco^ or from sequor* sectUust I follow. 

a s 
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Fos-sess, from possideo, (for jMyles^-sideo,) I sat in power 
over a tiling. 

Pre-side, re-side, re-siduum, siib-ade, sub-sidy, for 
subsidiu/7i.—As explanations of the adjective sedulous, 
(from sedulus,) we find " honest, diligent, painful." 
Twhat connection is there between these words? and 
vviiat reijrence have they to Sedcs? Sc'des signifies 
not only a seat, in the usual sense of the word, but 
also a base or foundation. In the first instance sedu- 
lus was doubtless understood to mean, that which has 
a base to be depended on; and was applied to a 
person who could be depended upon for honesty and 
carefulness. To be fixed too long to one seat or in 
one posture becomes painful. J 

SENTIO, I feel, perceive, I think.SlE.^SlSS,feU. 

ils-sent, oon-senty dis-sent, dis-sensionj dis-senter. 

Sensation, sense, sensibility, sensitive^ sensual, senso- 

' rium, sensuality, sentient, sentiment. 

The meaning of the last nine words may be readily 
conceived by the aid of a common dictionary ; but 
for the explanation of sentence, (for senienti£h) we 
find " a determination or decision^ as of « judge, a 
maxim, a short paragraph." 

[How is this ? Sentence may be either the expression of 
what is felt, or that which contains the expression of 
what is felt, perceived, or determined. A sentence 
is, in fact, an assemblage of words, arranged in proper 
order, and concurring to make a complete sense.] 

SEQUOR, I follow.— SEQUUTUS, SECUTUS, 

or SECTmjollowed 

Sequel. — Con-sequence, ob-seqiues, ob-sequious, per- 
secute, pro-secute, sub-sequent — Second, for aecim- 
dus, (as if sequuTiduh) the one following the first in 
order. 



Patei is from paieiiat, power. 
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SERO, / sow^ set m order, conned; I conned words, 
that is, / ^course* SERTUS, sown, or set in 
• order* 

Series. — As-sert, de-sert, de-sertion, dis-scrtation^ex-ert. 
— Semevy the thing sov\ti, seed; hence dis-seminate. 
[How does Seminary mean a school? Because^ 
speaking figuiaUvely, seeds of instruction are there 
sown.] 

SERVO, / keep, I watch. 

Serve, servant, servile. — Con-serve^ oon-servatory, ^ 
Ob-serve, ob-servation, pre-serv^ re-serve, re-aerva* 
tion, sub-servient. 

SE VER US, harsh, riffd, severe* 

The letter bf is often changed into thns seventh 
for sebemsy which is compounded of the Greek words 
irltor, (sAaSi) reverence, awe, and cipo), (eiro,) I 
speak. Seoerus is applied adjectively, either to one 
that speaks with reverence, or to one whose words 
command reverence, which euily accounts fbr the 
yerb asiet«ro» I affirm solemnly ; whence the English ' 
word asseveration, — Persevere, from persevei^o, 1 ri- 
gidly continue what I have commenced." See Sal" 
mon^s Stemmata Latinitatis* 

SIONUM^^a mark, a seal. — SIONO, I use a seal, 

I sign. 

Sign, signet. — As-sign, as-signation, con-sign, de-sign^ 
in-signia, re-sign, signi-fy, (see Facio, p. U.) 

SIMILIS, like.— SlMlhO, I make like. 

Similar, similitude simultaneous^ simile, simulation, 
dis-simulation, — As-similate, 



♦ Deliver is another example, being a change from 
ddiberoy (see Liber, p. 20.) In like manner prove it 
changed from probo* 
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SINE, without. 



Sincere^ for dneertu, (dne, and cera, wax.) — > Siiieciue. 



As-aist, coa-dst, con-sistence, con-dstoiy, de-sis^ ex-4aty 

in-sist, per-sist, re-sist, sub-sist. 
Stability, in-stability, from stabilise capable of standing; 

stall or stable^ from siiUnUunh a place for standing. — 

Stadon, state. * 
Con-Stan^ circiim-stanoc^ de-stin^ distant, ex-lant, 

in-stant. 
Ob-staclei ob-stinate^ ob-stinacy. 
Rest, for resht super-stition. Sol-stice, {sol, tbe sun.) 

— Inter-stio^ sub-stano^ sub-stantive. 



J5TATU0, I set, fix, appoint, decree.— ^lATXi^ 



[^altuo is changed into StUuo, and StoMttf into ^SttOuit 



Statute, from statutum, a thing decreed; statue^ from 

staluOf image fixed. 
Con-stitute, con-stitution| de-stitute> in-stitute> re-stitu- 

tion, sub-stitute. 

SOCIUS, a compamoth — SOCIO, / catise campa- 

nioTU to vieet. 

Social, sociably society. As-sociate* 



SOLEO^ / am wont or accuttomed. — SOLITUS, 



Solid, from soUdns, hardened by growth. — Con-solidate. 
— InsoleOf I am unaccustomed, I feel strange, I am 
proud ; hence insolent, insolence. 



* may be considered as a contmctlon of 8Sdo» 



8IST0 or 8TO«, Tstand.STAVl8,si 
STETUS or STATUS, stood. 




TUS, set. 



when compounded.] 



grown. 
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SOLVO, / bxmtn, I paj.— SOLUTUS, Umenei. 

Solve, soluble, solution. — Ab-solve, ab-solute, dis-soiv^ 
dis-solute, in-solvent, re-solve, re-solution. 

SOLUM, Hiat wJwJi supports or nourishes any thing. 

Soil, Sole. — Ex-ile^ de-solate. —Sohr^ I support as the 
soil; hence solace, con-sole, con-solation, in-con- 
solable. 

SONUS, a noise, — SONG, / make a noisem 

Sound, sonorous, con-sonant, dis-sonant, dis-sonance, 
re-sound. 

8P AROO, / sprinkle, I spread. — SPARSUS, 

sprinkled, 

[Spargo is changed into Spergo, and Sparsus into SpersuSf 

when compounded.] 

A-sperse, a-spersion, di-sperse, di-spersion* 

SPEGIO or SPECTO,/*«?,/«w.— SPECTUS, 

seen* 

iSpedo is changed into Sptdnh when compounded.] 

Species, appearance tathe senses, any visible or sensible 
representation ; hence it may mean, a single order of 
beings, a class in nature^ as we are no less animals 
though of a different species* "—Speciofic, speci-fy, (see 
Facio, p. 11.) 

Specimen, a p«ut of any tiling shown to enable us to , 
judge of the rest. — Specious, pleasing to the view, 
apparently right though not actually so, as he em- 
ployed many specious arguments.** 

Spectacle, any tiling perceived by the sight, or exhi* 
hi ted to view as eminently remarkable. Spectacles, 
are glasses employed to assist the sight; spectator, 
one who sees ; spectre, something made preternatu- 
rally visible} speculate, la. take a view of any thing 

E 3 
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in the mind ; speculation, mental view, or ft mental 

scheme not reduced to practice. 
A-spect, circura-spect, con-spicuous, de-spise, ex-pect, 
in-spect, pro-spect, re-spect, su-spect. 

SPIRO, / breathe. 

Spirit, spirltoaL — A-spire, con-spire^ con-spiracy, ex. 

pire, in-spire, per-spire, re-«pire, tnm-spireb 

SPONDEO, I promise, Je^rott,— SPONSUS,iJro- 

mised. 

Sponsor^ one who makes a promise for another, one who 
answeis for a child at the time of baptism, a god- 
fiither. — • Spouse^ from t^pommh a man betrothed. — 
De-spondf re-spons^ cor-re-spond. — JSpontaneouasi 
from «|Nm#i iSpoiUttf one who pronuses willingly. 

STINO, I fix. 
De-stinei de-stination^ pre-de-stinatiou, ob-stinate. 

6TRUES. a STRUO, I form a pile, I build.— 

STRUCTUS,jpi/^ 

Structure. — Con-stnict, cbn-strue, de-stroy, in-stracty 
in-strument, ob-struct. — Super-structure. 

Industry, industrious, from iiidustriuSi one who is ever 
active in building up, or doing something. 

SUM, ESSE, tobe.—'ETifS, ENTIS,i«i^ 

FUTURUS, aboiU to be. 

Enti^, a real bdng. — Non-entity, (mm, not,) a thing 
not existing. ~ Ab»-ent» abs-ence. — Inter-est. 

Pre-s-ent, pre-s-ence, re-pre-s-ent, re-pre-s-entation.— 
Pot-ent» iotpotenh {pobsh al>le, erw, beings) being abl^ 
powerfuL — Essence. — Future, futurity. 

SUMO, / take.^ SUMPTUS, taken. 
Sumptuous, Ihnn sumptuomsi taken to excessi costly, ^ 
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pensiTe. As-sume^ con-sume, con-sumptioni pre- 
sume^ pre-sumptttousi resume* . 

TANGO, / touch.— TACTU S, touched. 
[TanQo 18 changed into TvngOy when compounded.] 

CoK-^ACT, con-tiguous, con>tingent| con-tagton, from 
ccmtages, the touch of a disease. — Coataminate^ fronr 
corUagmen, an impure touch. 

In-teger, in-tegral, entire f rom . in^e^^ untouched, 
undiminished. 

In-tegrity, from integritaSy soundneas or purity of man- 
ners, as being untouched or u na tain e d. 

TENDO. Isttetdi. bend, direct. — TENSUS or 

TENTUS, bent. 

Tend, tension. — At-tend, at-tention, con-tend, con-ten- 
tion, dis-tend, dis-tention, ex-tend, ex-tension, in- 
tend, in-tentioD, pre-tend, pre-tension, por-tend. 

TENEO, / hold. — TENTUS, held. 
[Teneo is dianged into Tineo when compounded.] 

Tenacious, tenacity.— Tenant, one who holds of another; 
tenement, any thing held by a tenant; tenure, the act 
of holding ; tenet, a principle which one holds. — 
Tenor or tenour, denotes continuity of state, as ** the 
general tenour of his conduct or the sense contained, 
as, " the tenor of his speech," 

Abs-tain, abs-tinence, at-tain, con-tain, con-tmual, con- 
tinuity, con-tinue, de-tain. — Ob-tain, per-tain, per- 
tinent re-tain, sus-tain. 

TESTES, a witness, a giver of eiAfeiice.— TESTOR, 

/ beai' witness. 

Test, that with which a thing is compared in order to 
profe its genuineness. — Testimony, the evidence 
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given ; testimonial, a writing produced by any one as 
an evidence for liimself ; testament, the name given ta 
each of the volumes of Uie Holy Scriptures, because 
they give evidence of the will of God ; testament is 
also applied to a writing, which gives evidence of the 
will of a person as to the disposal of his property after 
death ; testator, a man who makes a testament ; tes- 
tatrix, a woman who makes a testament ; testi-fy, (see 
FacxOi p. 11.) — At-test, con-test, de-tesU pro-test. 

lORQUEO,/ ^iwrf.— TORTUS or TORSUS, 

twisted^ 

Torture, torment — Con-tortion, dis-tort, ex-tort, re-tort. 

TRAHO, / drau;. — TRACTUS, dranm. 

Tract, tractable.— At-tract, aba-tract, con-Met, de-trac^ 
dis-traction, ex-tract, pro-tract, re-Mct, sub-tract. 

TRIBUS, a distmei generaUm of people. 

Tribe. — Tribunal, a judgment seat, or seat fcr tlie tn- 
btine, (the chief or governor of a tribe.) 

Tribute, from tribtUwn, money levied upon the tribes 
in order to defray the public expenses. 

Tribuo, I separate into tribes, also, I give tribute ; hence 
at-tribute^ con-tribute^ dis-tribute^ re-tribution, tribu- 
tary. 

TRUDO, / ttrif*^.— TRUSUS, Orutk 

Abs-truse, in-trude, in-trusion, ob-tnide. 



V. 

VADO, / marcht go.— YASVS, marched. 
WA3>ie.«-£-Yade, c-vasion, in-vade, in*vasion, per-Tade. 
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VENIO, / «wiie.— VENTU8, came. 

Ad-vent, circum-vent, con-vene, con venient, e-vent, 
in- vent, inter-vene, pre-vcnt, super-vene* 

VERTO, / Aim.— VERSUS, itemed. 

Verse, version. — A-verse, a-vert, ad-versary, ad- vert. 

Anim-ad-vert, from ammadverto, {aninuh thQ mindj) 
I turn or direct my mind to. 

Con-vert, con-version, di-vort, di-version, in-vert, in- 
version, per-vert, per- version, per-verse, re-vert^ re- 
version, sub-vert, sub-version. 

Tergi-versation, from tergiverson [terginn, the back^) 
I turn the back, I shuffle. Trans-verse. 

VIDEO, 1 ^^c-.— VISUS, seen. 

Vision, de-vise, di-vide, e-vidence, e-vidcnt, in-vidious, 
pro-vide, pro- vident, pro-vidence. — Prudent, from 
prudens, {for providens*) Prudence being the result 
of seeing before hand.— Visi^ re-visit. — Super- visor. 

UNDA, a wave, —UNDO, / rise in waves. 

Ab-ound, ab-imdant> ah<undance, in-undation, re* 
b-ound, (for te^vindPt) re>d-uudant| re-dpundance* 

VOX, VOCIS, a voice, a ivord.^YOCO, I use the 
vmce. — VOCATUS, cdkd. 

Voice^ vocal, Tocabulary. — Vocatfon. 

A-Tocation, ad-vocate, coiuToke, con-vocation, in-voke, 

in-vocation, pro-voke, re-voke.— Vodferat^ vodfeta* 

tion, irpm tNK^/bvr, I cry aloud. 

VOLO, / ttw*. 

Volition.— Bene-volent, bene-volence, fsee Bene, p. 3.) 
— Male-volent, male-volence, (see Male, p. 23.) 
Voluntary. 

VOLVO, I roll, I fold. — VOLUTUS, roUed. 

Voluble, for volubUis, disposed to roU i volume^ for vth 
hmeth A thing folded. 
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Circum-volut'.on, con-voluiion, de-volve, e-volve, e- volu- 
tion, in-vol?e, in-volution, re-volve, rc-volutiou. 

VORO> / devour. 

Voracity, voracious. 
Carni-vorous, {cam, camis, flesh») 
Herbi-vorous, (Iierba, an herb.) 
Grainini-vorous [gramen^ graiiu) 
Omni vorous iomnisy all.) 
fisci*vorous, (/tuoS) ii^) 
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Section II. 

LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM 

TEE LATIN, 

AliPHABETICAIiLY AREAKGBD, 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are joined to, and incorporated with, 
some oilier parts of speech, the signification of which • 
they modify by the addition of their own. In the com- 
mencement of a language, simple words must neces- 
sarily have preceded compound words. It is by the aid 
and means of ellipsis, that in the origin the union of pre* 
positions with other words was effected* T^is assertion 
is confoirnable not only to the general philosophy of 
language^ but also to the peculiar genius of the I^tin 
tongue. 

No language, however perfect it may be, can ever 
equal the rapidity of thought. When, therefore^ public 
attentiQa was directed to the perfecting of languages, 
it was particularly requisite to find abbreviations, which 
should comprise the representative signs of ideas within 
the narrowest space possible* " Abbreviationsi" says 
Home Took^ ere the wheels of language, the true 
wings of Mercury. The more perfect a language is, the 
greater number of ellipses its syntax presents.** 

If we may judge of the petfection of a language by 
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the taumber of its ellipses, then it cannot be donied 
that the andent tongues have, in this respect, as well as 
in many othera, a great superiority over the modem. 

Let us now examine faow this hypothesis, already 
^Minded upon theory, has been establ^hed by fact, — 
Let us go back to the period in which the Latin tongue^ 
abeady fonued, comprised all the simple woids which 
constitute the different parts of speech. As a well known 
example, let us take the verb firre* This word ex- 
presses Uie action of carrying any thing, independent of 
all the drcumstances of time, place, manner. Sec which 
accompany the action* Let us suppose that some one 
wished to designate particularly one of these circum- 
stances, for example, that of plac^— and that he wished 
to indicate the action of carrying something from the ex- 
terior, interior, or superior part of one place, to the ex- 
terior or interior part of another ; he would express liis 
ideas thus : 



Aliquid 
S(nn€ihmg 



r ab 

1 from 


loco 


' ad ^ 
to 


L out of ^ 


a place 


in 

• into ^ 



locum fsne* 
a jdace to eaxrjm 



If we retrench the complement, that is, the word tocusy 
which separates the preposition from the verb, and tlien 
join the preposition to the verb which it serves to mo- 
dify, we shall have abferre, eiferrey adferre, inferre* This 
junction produces some new compound words, in which 
the two components preserve their original meanings 
On the other hand, the disappearance of the word 
locus, does not in the least diminish the clearness of the 
mixed signification of each of the words. We therefore 
perceive, by this first example, how, by a clear and easy 
ellipsis, the prepositions which express relations of place, 
have been able to modify the action of verbs, at the same* 
time that they retain their primitive signification. 

As a second example, let us take the verb urerey ta 
bum, to set fire to, but which does not particularise 
any manner of performing the action. Let ua suppose 
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ihat a village had been set fire to on ail sides, and thrit 
we were desirous of explaining this circumstance in the 
usual expressions of the language, we should say " Vicum 
ex omni parte urere" Again, if we wished to dcscril)e 
the result of this conflagration, and the entire destruction 
of every part of the village by the fire, we should use the 
phrase " Vicum cum onmibus partibus urerC''* By de- 
grees we become familiarized to similar phrftses. The 
habit of continually seeing the complement associated 
with its preposition occasions the presence of tlie one to 
recall to the mind the existence of the other. A bolder 
oratovv' wishing to state his ideas with more precision and 
celerity would retrench the complement wln'ch separate^ 
the preposition from, the verb^ and say, " Vicum exureret 
tncum comhurere/* and thus retrench the complement 
which separates the preposition from the verb. See 
VHermes Oasa^ Pwrih 1820* 



A. 

Ay AB, ABS. — The Preposition ab, denotes re-^ 
vwiing Jromy or depriving of^ and is eqiud to the 
English words /row, off, aivni/, out, otherwise, Ab 
sometimes takes an Sy as in abstain, from ieneOy 

I keep. Sometimes the b is omitted, as in avert, 
from t^o, I tum» 

• 

Ab-breviate and Abridge, (in French^ aMger)t are de« 
rived from the Latin ahbretiaref {brevis, short,) to make 
short; to shorten by contraction of parts without the 
loss of the main substance. An abridgement is the* 
reduction of a work into a smaller compass; a com/' 
petuUum is a general but a concise view of any science ; 
an epitome is a similar view of historical events ; a 
digest is any maferiab put in order ; a mmmartf com* 
prehends ihe heads and subdivisions of a work; an 

II P- 
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abatract includes a britf but Comprehensive view of 
any particular pai't. 

Ab-dicate, abdicoy (see Dico, p. 9,) I lay down an ofiice. 
[Some derive the Latin word dico from tlie Greek dihe<, 
a right ; thus ahdico may signify, I go from my right.] 
^Abdication, the act whereby a person in olHce re- 
nounces and gives up the same. In 16S8, James I L 
abdicated the throne of England. Fi *ancis 1 1, last f^m— 
peror of Germany and first of Austria, abdicated tlie 
German Empire on the 6th of August, 1806« 

Ab-duce» abduca, (see Duco, p. 10,) 1 lead from, or draw 
away. 

Ab-erration, aberro (see Earo, p« 11,) I wander from* 
The act of wandering from the common or right tract* 
Applied to mistakes of the mind. 

Ab-hor, ahharreox (horreo, I feel horror,) I start from an 
object with a strong sensation of horror. 

Ab-ject, a^fidot (see Jacio, p. 1 8,) I throw from, or away ; 
figmratively, I regard as mean. Abject, in a literal 
senses is applied to that which is thrown away as of 
no value; and, figuratively, to that which is mean 
and despicable, or of low condition, as abject flat* 
terers,** ** abject poverty." 

Ab-jure, from abjuro, 1 swear to go Jromj (see Jus, p. 18.) 
Abjure signifies I give up something with an oath. 
We abjure a religion, recant a doctrine, retract a 
promise. — Aljuration, the act of denying or renounc- 
ing a thing in a solemn manner, and even with an 
oath. 

Ab-lative, ablatus, (see Feho, p. 13,) taken away. The 
ablative is the opposite to the dative, the tirst express- 
ing the action of taking away, and the latter that of 
giving. 

Ab-lution, abluO) (see Luo, p. 22,) I wash from or away. 
A religious ceremony, being a sort of purification, 
performed !)y washing the body. Moses enjoined Ab^ 
lutionSi the heathens adopted them, and Mahomet and 
his followx'rs have continued tliem; thus they have 
been introduced among most nations. 

Ab-olish, aboleof (see Oueo, p. 26y) I lose the smell, I lows 
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-ercry trace of former existence. Abolish agalBes, 
Htendlj} to take away eveiy thing, even the smell ; 
111 an extended sense, to cause to cease. A change 
.of taste, aided by political circumstances, has caused 
the aboUdon of tournaments and other military sporta. 
— AboUHont or aboUMngy the act of destroying a 
thing or reducing It Co nothing. On the 25tli of 
March,. 1807, an act of parliament for the abMioii of 
the African slaTe-trade received the royal assent. 

Ab-ominate, a6ommor, {aminorf I wish ill luck,) I hate 
in the higliest possible degree. See Omxm. 

Ab-origines. A name given to the primitive inhabitants 
of a country ; in contradistinction to colonies or new 
races of inhabitants. It was originally a proper name 
given only to a certain people in Italy, Whence this 
people came by the appellation is disputed. Jerome 
says, they were so called, as being, ab origijte from 
the beginning ; others suggest, that they were called 
Aborigines^ as if Aberrigines, from ab, from, and errarct 
to wander, as Iiaving been before a wandering people, 
who, coming from cLitierent countries, met accidentally 
in Italy. 

Ab-radc, abradOi {rado, I scrape,) I scrape off. 

Ab-rogate, abrogOy (I'ogo, I ask,) I ask that a thing may 
be done away ; in allusion to the custom among the 
Romans, among whom no law was valid unless the 
consent of the people was obtained by asking; and, 
in like manner, no law was abrogated without asking 
their consent Laws are repealed or abrogated: but 
the former of these terms is chiefly in modern use ; 
the latter is sppiied to the proceedings of the an* 
cients. 

Ab-rupty ahriiptus, ^see Rumpo, p. 32,) broken off or from. 

Abrupt) literally means broken off; figuratively, un« 

connected; as an abrupt style." 
Ab-scond, abscondo, (se^ Do, p. 10,) I put togetlier from 

view ; figurativelyf I hide mysdf. To abscandt is to 

retire from public viewi generally used of persons in 

debt, or criminals eluding the law. 
Abs^nt^ ab$enh (see Soif, p. SSv)«being from, or away. 
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Ab- solve, absolvoi (see Solvo, p. 37,) I loosen from. — To 
absolve. To acquit of a crime, in a judicial sense ; to 
pronounce a sin remitted, in an ecclesiastical sense. 
To set free from an engagement or promise. — Abso- 
lute, in a general sense, something which stands free 
or independent. Absolute is opposed to relative, thus 
in grammar we find mention of the superlative absolute^ 
and the superlative relative. " Mr. A. is a very rich 
merchant very rich is termed the superlative abso» 
4uiej because no allusion is made to others: but if we 
say, « Mr. A. is the richest merchant;" it is clear 
the expression is relative to other merchants, hence it 
is teimed the mperUUtve relative* An absolute men* 
archy is one in which the executive and the legisla« 
tiTe power are exercised by the sovereign alone^ and 
not as in our country, where the executive power is 
placed in the hands of the monarch, and the l^sla* 
tive power is exercised by the lords and commons con- 
jointly with the king. When the Danes made their 
king absohUe in 1660» they absolved him from his 
coronation oath.— -.i^&ro/ii/tbtty the remission of sins 
by a priest. 

Abiclutcli/i in grammar. It is said a word is taken 
absolutely, when it has no regimen or government. 
Thus, in Uie phrase, we should pray without ceas^ 
ing.*" The word pray is taken absoitUefyf as it governs 
nothing. A noun or pronoun joined to a participle, 
its case being dependent upon no verb in the sentence, 
is termed the nominative absolute; as He being 
dead " During the contest." 
Ab-sorb, absorbeo, {sorbeo, I suck,) I suck from. — To 
absorb. To imbibe any thing ; thus, black bodies are 
said to absorb the rays of light ; luxuriant branches to 
absorb or waste the nutritious juices which should feed 
the fruit 

Abs-tain, abstineo, (see Teneo, p. S9,) I keep from. — 
To abstain. To forbear ; to deny one's self any 
gratification. St. Paul requires Christians to abstain 
from all appearance of sin. 1 Thess. v. 22. 

Abs-temious, absle/nius^ {tenietiwh strong wine,} not 
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given to strong wine. The instances of longevity are 
chiefly among the abslemious, 

ikbs-tinence, lias the same origin as Abstain* Absti- 
nence is distinguished from temperance, as the greater 
degree from the less ; as " a day of abstinence and a 
life of temperance." In the religious institutions of 
all countries we find many regulations on the subject 
of abstinence. The Mosaic law forbids the eating of 
animals that were strangled, the use of swine*s flesb, 
&c. The Christian system enjoins the discipline of 
the passions, and an i^stinence firom those pleasures 
which have a tendency to degrade our nature. Par« 
ticular days have been appointed, called vigils and 
fasts, in which flesh is prohibited, and fish eijoined: 
this prohibition, however, being more a political re- 
striction than a religious obligation, was first enacted 
with a view to encourage fisheries. 

Abs-tract, abstracius, (see Tbaho, p. 40,) drawn Ikom.*^ 
To abstract. To take one thing from another ; to sepa^ 
rate ideas. " Those who cannot distinguish, compare, 
and abstract, would hardly be able to understand and 
make use of language." Locke, -—An abstract idea 
denotes an idea formed in the mind, when we consider 
a thing simply in itself, without respect to the sub- 
ject in which it resides. Abstract terms are those made 
use of to express abstract ideas : in which sense, white-' - 
nesSy greatness, Sec, are abstracts or abstract terms. 
^Vlliteness is an abstract, inasmuch as it does not de- 
note any one white object, but that colour or idea 
wherever foiuid. Abstract ideas arc opi)osed to those 
which are concrete ; the concrete denoting the attach- 
ment of an abstract idea to some i)arlicular subject, 
as a iL^hitc wall, a f^rcat home. — Abstracting, is putting . 
away the consideration of the ditterences between 
species or individuals, and considering only what is 
alike in all. Thus, " I love myself, 1 love my family, 
I love 0iy country, I love mankind, I love my house, 
I love rural occupations," &c. Not that it is possible 
that I should have exactly the same kind of love with 
re^^ect to to many di^ei'ent sorts of things, wbich 
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stand in such difib^nt relations to me; bat onT^, 
that there bdng something in my love to each whi&. 
in some circumstances or other bears a resemblance to 
my love of the rest, I use only one term with respect 
to them alL For if I consider these different kinds of 
love, I shall find that the only resemblance between 
them is a sort of pleasure or satisfaction arising from 
the deterrainjiftion of this affection of the mind to its 
particular object — In this way, abstracting from indi- 
viduals what is peculiar to each, and retaining what is 
common to all, we fonn a general idea, called Species. 
And proceeding exactly in the same way with species, 
we form a still more general idea, which we call by 
the name of Genus. Thus a nightingale is a bird, and 
^ bird is an animal — ^6s/rac/ numbers are assemblages 
of units, considered in themselves without denoting 
any determined particulars. Thus, 8 is an abstract 
number, when not applied to any thing ; but, if we say 
8 feet, 8 becomes a concrete number. See Concrete. 

Abs truse, abstrusus, (see Trudo, p*40,) thrust from. Tlie 
word sight being understood. Abstruse, denotes some- 
thing deep, hidden, or far removed from the common 
apprehensions and more intelligible ways of conceiv- 
ing ; in opposition to what is obvious and palpable* 
In this sense. Metaphysics is an abstruse science. 

Ab-surd. A term applied to any action or sentiment 
that is contrary to some evident truth. A proposition 
would be absurd, that should affirm that two and two 
made five ; or that should deny them to make four. 
Absurd is formed of ab from, and surdus deaf. It is 
an absurd reply ; that is, a reply ab s^irdo, from one' 
deaf, and therefore Ignorant of Uiat to which he replies* 

Ab-undance, abundih (see Unda, p*41y) I flow from, or 
OYerflow. The term abundance is often employed pro- 
miscuously with that of ptentyi we can say indifferently* 
a plentiful harvest,*' or, " an abundant harvest.** 
Plenty is, however, more frequent in the literal sense 
for ^hat which fills the body ; abundamcefot that which 
fills the mind, or ih^ desires of the mind, as plenty 
cS fbod,'* " plenty of wine ;^ but We say, ** an fdi>und» 
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aice of words/' or, an abundance of riclies."* We 
Iiave ahundani cause for gratitude to the Giver of all 
good things* 

Ab-use^ abuior, (uioTf use,) use away, or wear away by 
using; figuratively, to ill-treat a person by addrming 
harsli language to him. Every thing is abuied which • 
recdves any sort of injury ; it is mhused if turned to 
a wrong use. Young persons are too prone to abvse 
books for want of setting a proper value on their con- 
tents. They do not always avoid mismirig them in 
' thdr riper years, when they read for amusement only 
instead of improvement. 

A- vert, averto, (see Verto, p. 41,) I turn from, or aside. 



AD denotes the action of addingy which is the con- 
trary to Ab; and it may be considered to be equal 
to the English words to, or according to ; along, or 
aiong tvUh, towards, near upon. 

When ad is united to words which begin with 
Cyfy g, I, n, p, rf 9, t, the d is changed into those * 
letters ; thus^ accede instead of adcede ; affinity for 
adfinity ; aggresdon for adgression ; alHteraiion for 
adliteration; aniiex, for Sidnex; ap^;t?a/for adpeal; 
arrogate for adrogate ; ascribe for adscribe | attend 
for adtend. 

Ac-cede, accedo, (scq Cedo, p. 6,) I move to, or agree to. 
— To accede. Tobeadded to, tocometo; "generally 
ui^cdi** says Johnson, " in political accounts; ns ano- 
ther power has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has be- 
come a party." 

Ac-celerate, accelerOf (see Cklrk, p* 6,) I cause to has- 
ten. — To accelerate. To give a continual impulse tq 
motion^ so as perpetually to increase. Hasten ex* 
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presses little more than the general idea of quickness 
in numng towards a point ; acceleraie expresses, more, 
over, the idea of causing something to hasten, as a 
compositor accelerates the printing of a work by doing 
his part with correctness* 

Ac-cent| accnuh (jsee Cavo^ p. 4,) I sing according to a 
given rule or direction. It is evident, that the 
Latin word accenius, and the correspondent term in 
Greek, (protodia,) must, in their primitive 8igni6- 
cation, have had a reference to song, - or musical tone^ 
and not, as some have thought, to those energies of 
the human voice, which are expressed by the word 
emphasis.** BeatHe* — Accent is used in grammar for 
certain marks placed over syllables, to relate their 
pronunciation. It is distingubhed from emphasis, as 
accent regards the tone of voice, emphasis the strength 
of it. Emphasis,** says Mr. Sheridan, discharges 
in sentences tiie same kind of office that accent docs 
in words. As accent b the link which ties syllables 
together, and forms them into words; so emphasis 
unites words together, and forms them into sentences. 
Accent addresses itself to the ear only; emphasis, 
through the ear to the understanding.** 

Ac-cept, accepto, (see Cafio, p. 5,) I take to, or into my 
hand. 

Ac-cess, has the same origin as Accede. 

Ac-cident, accido, (see Cado, p. 4,j I fall to, or upon. 
Accident, in the popular sense of the word, signifies 
something produced casually, and without any fore- 
knowledge or design in the agent whicli produced it. — 
Acculenti in grammar, denotes a property attached to 
a word, without entering into its essential definition. 
Thus every word, whatever be its signification, will 
be primitive, derivative, simple, or compound, which 
are the accidentia of words. Besides, each ])ai (ienlar 
species of words has its accidents : for example, those 
of the noun substantive are gender, declension, and 
number. The accidents of a verb are mood, tense, 
iuiml>er^ and person. —Accidence, a name chiefly used 
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/or a little book containing the rudiments of the Latin 
language^ is a corruption of accidentia. 
Ac-clamaiion, acclamo, (see Clamo^ p. 7,) I direct my 
shouting to a certain object. — Acclamation. A con« 
fused noise or shout of joy, by which the public eirpress 
their approbation of any thing. Acclamation, in a 
more proper sense;, denotes a certain formula of words 
uttered with extraordinary vehemence, frequent in the 
ancient assemblies. Acclamations were usually ac- 
companied with iqE>plauses, with which they are some- 
times confounded, though they ought to be distin- 
guished ; as acclamation is given by the voice^ applause ' 
by the hands. 

Ac-clivity, acclino, (see Cuno^ p. 7,) I bend towards 
(the top) . — Acclivity. The slope of a line inclining 
to the horizon, reckoning upward ; as the ascent of the 
'hill is the acclivity, so the descent is the declivity. 

Ac-commodate, accommodo, {commoeUh I profit,) I do 
good to, I am of service to. — To accommodate. To 
supply with conveniences of any kind. 

Ac-complish, {compleo, I up,) to finish completely. 
— Accomplished. (A participial adjective,) finished 
with respect to embellishment ; used commonly o£ 
acquired qualification, without including moral excel- 
lence. 

Ac-cord. Derived, by some, from corda, the string of a 
musical instrument; by others, irovn. corda, hearts: 
in the first implying hamnony ; in the otlicr uniJty* To 
adjust one tiling with another. 

«* Jarring interests of themselves create. 
Til' accordijig music of a well mixt state." 

Ac- count. It was originally written acconipt, (from 
computusy an account or reckoning,) but by gradually 
softening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account, A register of facts relating to 
money. Keepin^accoti72^5 is a business of reason 
more tlian arithmetic** Locke* 
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Ac-cost, (costay the side,) to go near to the side of auj 
one ; to address the discourse to a person. 

Ac-credit, {credo, 1 trust or believe,) signifies to give 
tliat consequence or importance which arises from a 
covjidence in the honour or veracity of a person or 
thing. I am better pleased that he censures some 
things, than I should have been witli unmixed com- 
mendation ; for his censure will (to use the new diplo- 
matic term) accredit his praises.'* Cowper. — Accre^ 
dUed* Of flJlowed reputation ; confidential ; as, Mr. 
A. is the accredited Agent at the Court of Sardinia, ** 

Ac-cumulate, {cumulus, heap,) I add one heap to an. 
other, To accumulate. To heap one thing upon 
another. It is used either literally, as to accumulaie 
money; or figuratively, as to accumulate merit or 
wickedness." Johnson- 

Ac-curate, occtcro, (ctiro^ I take care^ I take great 
care. A man is accurate^ when he avoids faults; exadt 
when he leaves nothing undone; precise^ when he 
does what he has to do according to a certain measure. 
— Quickness of imagination is seen in the invention, 
fertility in the fancy, and accuracy in tiie expresmon*** 
JDryden* 

Ac-cus^ aecusot (see Causo, p. 6,) I assign the cause. 
Accuse is applied particularly to crimes, but it is also 
applied to every species of offence ; charge may be 
applied to crimes, but is used more commonly for 
breaches of moral conduct. We accuse a person of 
murder, we charge him with dislionesty. — Ac-ctisctive- 
Tlie accusative in the Latin grammar is the fourth 
case of uoims, and signifies the relation of the nouns 
on which the action of the verb terminates. Its use 
may be conceived from this, that all verbs which ex- 
press actions that pass from the agent, must have ob- 
jects to receive those i ctions: or, they must imply that 
effects are produced by them ; so that such verbs evi- 
dently require after them a noun to designate the ob- 
ject of the action expressed, as, " Augustus vanquished 
Antony." «» He built a House. Here, Antony and 
House are the nouns on which the* actions implied 
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by the verbs, vanquish and build, terminate. In 
English, this relation of the noun is either shown by 
its position, or by the assistance of prepositions. See 
Case.— 'The accusation set above the head of Jesus 
Christ at his crucifixion^ is called by WiciifiT^ ''the 
cause," 

Acerb. (See Acbr^ p. 1.) Acerbity. A bitter disagree- 
able taste ; and, figuratively, severity of disposition. 

Add. (See Acer, p. 1.) Acidity* The property of being 
acid. Applied to that sharpness which we call sourness. 

Ac-quire^ from acquiro, (see Qus&o, p. SI.) To seek or 
get to oDe*8 self. What we acquire comes gradually to 
us, in consequence of the regular exercise of our 
abilities; things are obtained by means that are honest 
or difilionest. 

Acrid. (See Acer, p. 1.) Of a faot, biting taste: ^Bitter 
and acrid di£fer only by the sharp paiScles of the 6rst 
being iqyoWed in a greater quantity of oil than those 
of the last.**— ^crtmony. The quality of being acrid ; 
figuratively, severity of temper or language. 

Act, or Acdon. (See Aoo^ p. S.) Something done.*— 
Active, That which has the power or quality of acting. 
In grammar, active verbs are such as express action, as 
" I beat in contradistinction to passive verbs, which 
imply suffering, as " I am beaten thus the subject 
or actor of an active verb, becomes the object or suf- 
ferer of a passive verb. — Actual This word is ap- 
l)Ued to any thing endowed with a property which 
acts by an immediate power inherent in it ; it is the 
reverse of potential. Boiling water is actually hot ; 
brandy prodiicinc^ heat in the body is potentially hot, 
though of itself cold. — Actuate, To put in action. — 
Actuary* The person who compiles the records of the 
acts or proceedings of a court. 

Acumen. (See Acer, p. 1.) A sharp point. This word 
ii now commonly applied to sharpness or quickness of 
intellect. 

Acute. ( See Acer, p. 1.) Sharp, ending in a point, opposed 
to obtuse or blunt, as an acute angle. In a figurative 
sense^ it is applied to me who has a quickness of per- 
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ception; opposed to dull or stupid; as, this acute 
and ingenious author***— ^ciite dxMetue* A disease 
which is attended with an increased velocity of blood» 
terminates in a few days, and is generally accompanied 
with danger. It is opposed to a ckrcmc disease, 
which is slow in its progress, and not so generally 
dangerous. [Chronical is formed firom the Greek word 
chrowOf time.] — ^ctito acpenU^ This accent (') is 
placed over quickly-accented yowets, and is opposed 
to grave. — Acuteness. Sharpness; figuratively, quick- 
ness and vigour of intellect. 

Ad-apt, adapto, [apto, I fit,) 1 fit to. An adept is one 
who is WL'II litted or suited for any particular purpose, 
from the dexterity and experience acquired in it. 

Ad-d, addoy (see Do, yi, 10,) I give to. — To add. To join 
something to that which was before. " To add to is 
proper, but to add together seems a solecism." Johnson, 
— Addition. The act of adding one tiling to another ; 
opposed to diminution, • 

Ad-dict, addicOi (sec Dico, p. 9,) I speak to. To addict^ 
signifies to indulge one's self in any particular practice; 
to devote, is to direct one's powers and means to any 
particular pursuit; to apply, is to employ one's time 
about any object. — Addict, in common language, is 
generally taken in a bad sense; as, " He addicted him- 
self to drinking." It is employed in a good sense by 
some writers. 

Ad-duce, adduce, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead to. 

Ad-ept« See Adapt. A name assumed by those pro- 
fessors of alchemy who engaged in researches after 
the philosopher's stone and the universal medicine, 
or who pretended to have succeeded in these re- 
searches. The term is now applied, in a more general 
sense, to those who are proficients in any kind of 
science. 

Ad-here, adluereOf {hmreOf X stick,) I stick to ; signifies^ 
to be fixed to a party, person, or opinion.— ^<|/iAviic«^ 
The quality of adhering or sticking. — Adhimm. The 
act or state of sticking. Adhesion is generally used 
in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
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aen^ ; as, " Hie adhesion of iron to the magnet.** 
The number of the Jews, their dispersion and adlte^ 
fence to their religion, have furnished every age with 
the strongest arguments for the Cluristiau faith.*' 

Addison* 

Ad-jacent, acijaceoy ^see Jaceo, p. 18,) I lie near to. 

Ad-jective, A kind of noun joined with a substantive, 
to show its qualities. The word is formed of the 
Latin adjicerey to add to ; as it is designed to be 
added to a substantive, without which it has no 
precise signification. Nouns are substantives when 
they denote persons, places, or things ; and, on the 
contrary, they are adjectives when they express the 
quality of a person, place, or thing, expressed or un- 
derstood, to which they are united. Adjectives are 
divided into four kinds; 1. The nominal are those 
wliich distinguish certain species by some quality, 
wliich arises either from the nature of the thing, or 
from its form, situation, See; such an goody black, round, 
external, Sec, 2. The verbal, or participial which 
always end either in ed or ing ; as loved, domineering, 
&;c., and denote some accidental quality, which ap- 
pears to be the effect of an action that passes, or lias 

. passed, in tlie thing under consideration. 3. Nume^ 
ral adjectives are those wliich place any substantive 
in numerical order ; as Jirst, second, last, &c. 4* Pro^ 
nominal are those which do not mark either species, 
action, or arrangement, but are merely indications of 
individuality ; these aciyectives are either personal, 

or they have a vague and indeterminate 
meaning ; such as some, one, many, &c*; or, lastly, they 
serve tlus purpose of mere indication ; as this, ^uU> 
such* 

Ad-judg^ adjiidieth (sec Dico, p. 9,) I give the thing con* 
troverted to (one of the persons engaged).— u^i^tM/ica* 
<ion. The act of judging, or of granting sometlung 
to a litigant by a judicial sentence. 

Ad-junct, ii4^ncfti«9 (see JuGUM,p.l8,)joinedto. 8ome« 
thing united to another, though not essentially part of it. 

Ad-minister, wlmkiiiUTOt {mndarof I assist^) I act as a 
l| G 
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minister. To minister, signifies to act in subservience 
to another in that wliich is wrong : thus wc speak of 
ministering to the caprices or vices of another. Ad^ 
minister is taken in the good sense of serving another 
to his advantage : it is the part of the Christian to ad. 
minister consolation to the afflicted. — Administration. 
The act of conducting any employment, as the con- 
ducting of public affairs; dispensing the laws. When 
we speak of the Government, it implies the whole body 
of constituted authorities ; and the Adjninistrationy 
only that part which puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole. — Administrator* He that conducts the 
government, or officiates in divine rites ; or he who 
has the goods of a person deceased committed to his 
charge. — Administratrix. A female administrator. 

Ad-mire, admirer, {miror^ I wonder,) I wonder at. Ad- 
miration is wonder mixed with esteem or Tenenition. 
[Wonder amounts to little more than a suspension of 
the thinking faculty* and an incapacity to -fix on a 
discernible point in an object that rouses our curio* 
sity.J The admirer suspends his thoughts, not from 
the vacancy but ttie fulness of his mind ; he is riveted 
to an olject which for a time absorbs his faculties. 
An ignorant person cannot admirei because he cannot 
appreciate the value of any thing. 

Ad^mity admUtOf (see Mitto» p. SsJ I send to. I suffer to 
enter. To admit an opinion, is to grant the force 
of it. 

Ad-mizturey (misceo, I mix,} a body mingled to (with) 
another. 

Ad^monishi adaumeOi {moneOf I warn,) I put seriously in 
mind; I rebuke. Monisfh without the preposition, 
was used by the early English writers. 

Ad-olescence, adolcaco, {olcsco, I grow,) I grow up to (a 
certain age). Adolescence is the age succeeding cliild- 
hood: it is commonly computed to be between fifteen 
and twenty-five, or even thirty, years of age, though in 
different constitutions its terms are very dillerent. 
The Romans usually reckoned it from twelve to 
twenty-five in boys, and to twenty-one in girls. 
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Aii-i^t, adoptOf {opto, I choose,) I choose to myself. — 
Adoptioiu An act whereby any person takes another 
into his family, owns him for his son, and appoints 
him for his heir. We read also in Scripture that 
when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that they might receive the 
adoption of sons.*' 

Ad-oration. The act of rendering divine honours, or of 
addressing God. The word is compounded of adf 
tOf and oSf ariSf mouth ; and literally means to 
apply the hands to the mouth ; manum ad os moveref 
to kiss the hand this being in the eastern countries 
one of the greatest marks of respect and submission* 
The ceremony of adoration among the ancient 
Romans was thus; the devotee^ haying his head 
covered, applied his right hand to lus lips ; then, 
bowing his head, he turned himself round from left to 
right. P3rthagoras enjoined that adoration should be 
performed in a sitting posture. The Jewish mode 
was by prostration, bowing, and kneeling. The Chris- 
tians adopted the Grecian rather than tlie Roman 
method, and adored always uncovered. The ordinary 
posture was kneeling, but on Sundays standing; and 
they had a peculiar regard to the East, to which 
point they ordinarily directed their prayers, which 
occasioned a belief among the lieathens that they 
adored the sun. Something of this usage is still re- 
tained, as appears by the position of our churches. 

Ad-orn, adorno, {orno, I make beautiful.) We adorn by 
giving the best external appearance to a thing. ** Omo 
is derived from oro, time, the time of spring, the sea- 
sonable time of youthy of beauty ; that which beau^ 
tides. ** Salmons SiemmaUt Latinitatis^ 

Ad-scititious, adscisco, or ascisco, {scisco, I inquire,) I 
seek after. AdscUidioui is applied to that which is 
taken in to complete something else, as, adscUUhui 
advantages." ** This fourth book on happiness may 
be thought to be adscUUiouSs and out of its proper 
place." WaHtm an Pop§*» Esu^* 
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Ad-vance, advmio, (seeVsMXO^ p* 41,) I come I 
bring forward a thing. 

Ad-vent, adimuh (see Vsnio^ p. 41,) I come to. The 
name of one of the holy seasons, signifying the 
coming that is, the coming of our Saviour. — Adoen^ 
tUioui^ That which is added, not essentially inherent. 

Ad*-verb. A word joined to verbs, adjectives, or parti- 
ciples, to modify or qualify them ; that is to say, to 
explain their manner of acting, suffering, or existing ; 
or to mark some quality or circumstance signified by 
them. The word is formed from ad, to, and verbum, 
a verb ; and signifies literally, a word joined to a verb^ 
to show tlie mode, degree, time, or place of acting 
suffering, or existing ; as, " the boy paints neatly 

he writes badly;" " the house stands there." Not 
that the adverb is confined purely to verbs ; but be- 
cause that is its most ordinary use, whence it is so 
denominated. Altliough it is more frequently joined 
to verbs, it is also frequently used to qualify partici- 
ples, adjectives, and adverbs ; as, " writing badli/,'* 
ven/ sick," " vert/ cheerfully." It has been said 
that it sometimes qualifies a substantive; as, " he is 
trull/ king ;" but this is a mistake, the verb " is *' 
being here oualified, and not the substantive " king." 
Some grammarians choose rather to call adverbs modi- 
ficatives, comprising under this general term adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and even adjectives. 

A.d-verse, adverto, (see Ykrto, p. 41,) I turn towarda 
with an hostile intention. Adoerse may be applied to 
either persons or things : we are adioerse to a proposi- 
tion; or circumstances are adverse to our advance- 
ment. AdversCf signifying tiuned against, denotes 
simply opposition of situation; averse, signifying 
turned away from, denotes an active removal. Ad^ 
verm is therefore as applicable to inanimate as to 
animate objects, averse only to animate objects* 

Ad-versary. One who is against another. —Advinativek 
A word which expresses not only some di^rence, 
but some opposition. Thus, in tlie phrase^ ** he is a 
clever man, 6ta he is a rascal but is an adversative 
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eoi\iunction. ulrlvcmfm disjunctives are distinguished 
from those which are denominated shnplet in this re- 
spect: the latter merely di^oin or express a diver* 
sity, whereas the former disjoin widi opposition. The 
preposition either it is day or it is night," is a 
simple disjunctive ; whereas an adversative is when 
we say, it is not day, but it is night." 

Ad-vcrt, advertOt (see Verto, p. 41,) I turn or apply 
the thoughts to (any person or tiling) . — Advertise. To 
call the attention to, to give notice or information of. 

Ad-vise, ad, and visust participle of videoy (see Video, 
p. 41.) Advise signifies to cause to see ; it is used only 
in a moral sense : thus, we advise a person as to his 
future conduct, by giving rules and instructions, 

Ad-ult has the same origin as Adolescence. jiduU is 
one who has grown up to (manhood or maturity). 

Ad-vocate, advoco, (see Voco, p. 41,) I call to, or speak 
for. To plead the cause of another. — ^duoca^e is 
one who is " called to " {vacatur ad) assist another in 
matters of justice. In scripture this word is applied 
to our Saviour. 

iEra, from <7n'a, a period of time. The history of the 
events of each year was, among the Romans, engraved 
upon plates of brass: ccs, eerisy signifies "brass." 
The end of each plate was termed Epocha, that is, 
" a resting-place.*' Epocha afterwards denoted a 
solemn date, or particular point of time, rendered re- 
markable by some memorable event : as with us 
" The Conquest;" « The Revolution." 

Af-fable, affabilisy ( fariy to speak,) easy to be spoken to, 
or a readiness to speak to any one. 

Af-fect, "signifies to act upon:" thus we say. People 
of tender sensibility are easily affected. In this case 
it has its origin from affectus, participle of qfficio, 
which is compounded of ad and Jacioy (see Facio, 
p. 11.) — jiffiscl signifies also to use forced eHbrts in 

. order to appear to have wliat one really has not : thus 
we say, She t^ecU to have fine feelings. In this 
sense it derives its origin from t^jkcloy I desire eagerly." 
CrM* — AffhctUmf signify! nj^ a settled bent of mind 

G 8 
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towards a particular being or object^ occupies & nuddle 

space between disposition on the one hand^ and 
passion on the other. Affection is applicable to an un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant state of the mind. Custom, 
however, chiefly appropriates it to kindness and 
benevolence. — Affectation* Over- doing, a false pre- 
tence. 

Af-finity, qffiniSf (see Finis, p. 14,) lying near to, bor- 
dering upon. Relation by marriage : it is opposed 
to consanguinity, or relation by birth. Affinity is 
also used to denote conformity or agreement. Thus, 
we say, " the affinity of language " the affinity of 
words or sounds.'* 

Af-firm, qffirmoy (see Fikmo, p. 14,) I make firm ; I 
speak confidently ; I give strength to (what lias been 
said). j{jfirm/ition, in law, denotes a privilege allowed 
to the people called Quakers; who, in cases where an 
oath is required from others^ may make a solemn 
4^ffimuUian that what they say is true; but if they 
make a false affirmation, they are subject to the 
penalties of peijury* — ^ffirmaJtwCi that which affirms ; 
opposed to n^oHve* The term is used substantively, 
as, there were so many votes for the ([fflrmoHve*** 

Af-fixy qjffixus, (see Figo, p. 13,) fastened to* A par- 
ticle added at the close of a word, either to diversify 
its form, or alter its signification. It is opposed to 
prefix* 

Af'-flatus, from ad» and Jlatust participle of flof I blow ; 

literally, a blast of wind striking against a body; 

figuratively, a divine inspiration. 
Af-flict, affligo, CJligo, I throw or dashj) I throw to, or 

dash against. AJJlictionj conveys the idea of deep 

sorrow ; distressy that of sorrow mixed with anxiety; 

trouble, that of sorrow in a less degree. 
Af fluence, nJlluoiSj (see Fmto, p. 14,) flowin<T to. Af- 
JIuc.ticc is a term applieable to tin* flucLn.itin'.^ conJi- 

tion of rielies : hence, we d(i not say a man is in opulent 

circumstances, but that he is in affluent circimistances. 

Health aiid ojjulence are apphed to individuals, or 
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communities. Afflux is from the same source as 

AJJluence* 

Af-t'ord, " is probably changed from affered, and comes 
from the Latin word affeiOj (see Fero, p. 1 3,) which sig . 
nifies, I bring to a person. With afford is associated 
the idea of communicating a part, or a property, of 
some substance to a person : meat affords nourishment 
to those who make use of it ; tlie sun affords light 
and heat to all living creatures. 

Aff(yrd has also a moral application : nothing affords 
SO great a scope for ridicule as the follies of fasliion; 
religion is the only thing that can afford true conso- 
lation and peace of mind in the season of affliction 
and the hour of die2i.{h. ~ Afford also carries with it 
the idea of deducting from one's property with con- 
venience: there are few so destituteythat they cannot 
afford something for the relief of others who are more 
destitute.*' Crabb* 

Afofront, is doubtless contracted from ad fro^item stmrtt 
tp stand ftont to front.'* The word affrimk was em- 
ployed formerly to denote simply a meetings face to 
face ; but It now implies to meet in a hostile manner, 
to offer an open insult. Jt is observed by a writer, 
that if a man strikes another on the back, and then 
runs away, the person so struck is injured, not of- 
froTUed; an affiront always implying a justification of 
the act. 

A-gent (See Ago, p. 2.) That which actsj opposed 
to patient, or that which is acted upon. 

Ag-gravate, aggravo, (gravo, I make heavy,) I make 
very heavy by adding to. Aggravate is used only in a 
moral acceptation : " The crime of robbery is aggr^ 
vated by any circumstances of cruelty.'* 

Ag-gregate, aggrego, (grex, grcgis, a flock ; ducere, to 
lead, l)eing undci-stood ;) 1 lead to the flock ; 1 gather 
togctlier. Aggregate^ in general, denotes a body 
formed by the union of others of the same kind which 
are smaller ; the whole sum of which, combined, is 
called the aggregate. 

^g-gression, nggrediar, (see GsiAUva, p. 16,] I step to ; 
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I advance again^it another, as foe against foe. Tliu% 
one who gives aaolher cause for quarrel is said to be 

the a^^i^ressor- 

Agrarian, from agrariuSj ** relating to fields or grounds. 
Agrarian laws, among the Romms, those relating to 
the distribution of lands. Some have pleaded for the 
necessity of Agrarian laws among us, by wliich the 
number of acres that each miglit enjoy was to be 
limited, so that all citizens should have a certain por- 
tion of land. 

Agri-culture, from ager, agrif a field ; and cohf culluSf 
I till. The art of cultivating the ground. 

Albion was the name given by the Ilomans to this 
Island^ because the part they first saw was fg/kUei ou 
account of the chalk* cliffs: aUnts, in Latin, signifies 
" white." 

Alias. (See Alius, p. 2.) Otherwise. A word often 
used in the trial of criminals whose danger has 
caused them to change their names; as, ^mpson« 
nUas Smithi aUai Baker; that is, otherwise Smith, 
oihennte Baker. 

Alibi. (Se&Auusy p. 2.} Elsewhere. A word fre- 
quently used in trials: as, the prisoner proved an 
aUbi / that is, he proved he was elsewhere* 

Alien. A person bom otkt of the king's allegiance ; in 
contradistinction to a natural subject, or to a denizen ; 
that is, a foreigner made capable, by the king's charter, 
of bearing any office, purchasing and enjoying all 
privileges, except inheriting lands by descent. The 
word is formed from the Latin alius, another ; that 
is, one born in another country. 

Alienate, from alieno, I transfer property of one to 
another. To withdraw the heart or alFections. 

Alimony, from alo, 1 nourish. The proportion of the 
husband's estate, by the sentence of an ecclesiastical 
court, allowed to a wife on separation. 

Ali-qnant, from aliuSt and qiiantus, quantity. Parts ot 
a number which, however repeated, will never make 
up the number exactly ; as 3 is an aliquant of 10^ 

. thrice 3 b<^ing 9, four times 3 making 12. 
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Ali-quot, froiu alius, and quoties, how often. Aliquot 
parts of a number or quantity such as will exactly 
measure it without any remainder ; as, 3 is an aliquot 
part of 12y because, being taken four time^ it will 
just measure it. 

Al-lege, oralledge^ Migo, (seeLsoo, p* 19,) I send Co; 
I state by way of excuse, or proof. 

AUegiance, alligation, tdSga, (see Lioo, p. 21,) I bind 
to. Allsgfaiice is applied to the tie or bond of fidelity, 
by which we who are subjects are bound to our 
pnnce. AUegumee and alUance are the same word 
differently appUed; the g being softened in the first 
instance into as alfy, and then the y is changed 
into 

Al-leviate, aUevo, (see Levis, p. 19,) I lift up ; and thus 
lighten that which oppresses. 

Al-ligation. The act of tying to. A rule in arithmetic 
which teaches to adjust the price of compounds, 
formed of several ingredients of d^erent vidue* 

Al-literation, (fiJtem, a letter,) is used to signify many 
succesdve words beginning with the same letter^ as 
in these lines applied to Cfurdinal Wolsey : — 

^ Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred ; 

*^ How haughtily his highness holds his head ! ** 

Al-lude, aUvdo, fsee Ludo, p. 22,) I laugh at or sport 
with. To aUude to a person or circumstance, is to 
say something relative to them m a sportive or cursory 
manner. AUtuunu A figure whereby something is 
applied to or understood of another, by reason uf some 
similitude of name or sound. 

A-manuensis. One who writes what another dictates : 
the word is formed of a, from, and manus^ a hand, 
and literally implies one who is useful from his ma- 
nual labour. 

Ambiguous, from amhigoy (formed from am or amhiy 
about, from side to side, and agoy I act,) I act ^nt 
in one way and then in another; I am in doubt. — 
Ambi^uiti/. Uncertainty of signification. 
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A-muse, from a, by, and muM, & sojig, literally to pass 
away time with a song. 

AmbitioDy from ambio, (formed of am or ambtt about^ 
and e<h ^ g^O ^ About (seeking for honour); 
I desire something higher than what I have at present. 

An-neal. I take this verb to have been derived from 
anfielarct to breathe, to blow. In glass manufactories, 
and wherever vitrification is produced, the annealing 
is nothing more or less than the efiect of the anhela-' 
Hon of the bellows at play, or of a strong draught of 
air let into the furnace in order to fan the flame and 
impart to it a gentle melting power. The h in ankeh, 
being dropped in mneak is compensated by the du- 
plication of the liquid k. The difficulty of explain- 
ing the word ' unanealed,' or * unannealed»' in the 
speech of the ghost of Hamlet^s father, might be 
solved by referring it to this et3rmon. — Un€mealed$ 
that is to say, not hteMed upon by the minister of 
presumed forgiveness and final absolution.** [Ankelare 
is compounded of em, (for ad,) to or upon, and haiot 
I breathe or cast out a vapour.] 

An*nex, annexo, (s'^e Necto, p. 25,; I join to.— To Annejt. 
To write at the end ; as, he annexed a codicil to his 
will. Jlnnexioji always pre-supposes something : thus 
we may say, punishment is annexed to guilt, but not 
guilt to punishment, 

An-nihihite, {nihiU or nihilumi nothing,) signifies to re- 
duce to nothing. 

Animadvert. (See Verto, p. 41.) 

Anni-versary. Returning with the revolution of the 
year; (from annusy the year, and vertOt I turn.) An- 
niversaries were formerly called year-days, or mind- 
days, that is, memorial days. 

An-notations, anjioto, doLo, I note,) T mark upon. An- 
notations are explanations or remarks added to books. 

An-nounce, annuncioy (see Nuncio, p. 26,) 1 deliver a 
message to. Annunciation Day:" the day cele* 
bratcd by the church in memory of the angel's sa- 
lutation of the blessed Virgin ; observed by us on tha 
2^th of March. 
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Ante^cedeiit, from anie^ before, and ^edo, I go. Going 
l>efore; preceding. **Aniei»dent is us^» I think, 
only with regard to time; precedent, with regard to 
time and place.** Johnwtu — Antecedent is opposed to 
iubsequenL In grammar, antecedent is the term given 
to the noun to which the relative is subjoined, as " tlie 
man who is there; '* ''the stone which is rejected: ** 
here^ man and stone are antecedents^ who and which 
relatives. 

Ante-chamber, from oit^e, beforei and camera, a chamber; 
an outer chamber before the principal chamber, where 
the servants wait, and where strangers stay till the 
peison to be qpoken with is at leisure 

Ante-diluvian, horn ante, before, and dUumutn, a flood. 
Existing before the flood. Those gefieradons that 
existed from Adam till Noah's flood, are called ante- « 
diluvianss aud those that have existed since the time 
of the flood are called postdiluvians* 

Ante-penult, or Antepenultimate. The last syllable but 
two, as the syllable te in antepenult. The word is 
compounded of antd'9 before, and penuUiniate^ last but 
one ; {pene, almost, ultimch the last) 

Anti-cipate, from ante, before, and copw, I take. To 
take something sooner than another ; to take before 
the time at which a thing might be regularly had. 

Ap-peal, appello, I call to one for help. To appeal, with 
us, signifies to remove a cause fiom an interior to a 
superior court or judge, when a person thinks himself 
aggrieved by the sentence of the inferior judge, jfp- 
peals lie from all the ordinary courts of justice to the 
House of Lords. 

Ap-pear, appareo, (pareo, I appear,) I appear to; I 
become visible. 

Ap-pellation, from appellatio, a naming. Appellative 
names, in contradistinction to proper names, are such 
as stand for universal ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 
Thus fish, bird, man, city, river, are conunon or ap« 
pellative names. 

Ap-pendix, appendeo, (see Psmd£0, p. 27,) I hang to. 
Something added to. 
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A p- petite, appeto, (see Peto, p. 28,) I seek eanicstly. 

Ap-plaud, applaudOf (see Plaudo, p. 28,) I praise greatly. 
** What a man does, calls forth applause ; but the man 
himself is mostly received witli acclamatiom*'^ See 
Acclamation. 

Ap*pIlcation, apply, from opplicoy (see Plico, p. 28.) To 
knit one thing to another; figuratively, to employ 
one's time or attention about any object. ** Whoever 
applies his mind to the contemplation of nature, and 
the works of creation, will feel himself impressed with 
sublime and reverential ideas of the Creator.'* 

Ap-position, a/>pono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place to. AppO' 
sition. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the 
same case, as " Cicero the Orator." — Apposite* Well 
adapted to time, place, or circumstance. 

Ap-praise, appreciate, are compounded of ap, ffor ad,) 
to, aadpretiunh a price; and signify to set a price or 
value on a tiling. Appraise and appreciate are used 
in precisely the same sense for setting a value on any 
thin^ according to relative circumstances ; but the 
one is used in the proper, and the other in the figura- 
tive sense : a sworn Appraiser appraises goods accord- 
ing to the condition of the article and its saleable 
property; the characters of men are appredeUed by 
others when their good and bad qualities are justly 
balanced. 

Ap-px^end, appr^endOf [prehendch I seize^) is used in 
the same manner as the uncompounded word pre* 
hendfh Apprehend is used in a moral sense also: 
*^ Our natural sense of right and wrong produces an 
apprehension of merited punishment when we have 
committed a crime.** BUtvr. 

Ap-probation, approve, (see Probus, p. 30.) Approba- 
tion is a species of assent ; however, to apjyrove is not 
merely to assent to a thing that is right, but to feel 
it positively; to have the will and judgment in ac- 
cordance. 

Ap-propriate, ( propritis, particular or private,) to con- 

w^n to somq pai ticular use or person. 
Ap-prove. Sue ArrjioBATioN. 
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Ap-proiimate, (proxhnuh near,) to draw or bring near. 

Apt, from aptus, rendered fit, acquiring a JUneas not 
necessarily inherent in a subject 

Aque-ducty from agu€h water, and duco, I lead. A 
conveyance made for carrying water from one place 
to another. Aqueducts of every kind were reckoned 
among the wonders of ancient Rome; their great 
number, and the immense expense of bringing water 
30, 40, 60, or even 100 miles, either by continued 
arches or by means of other works, where it was 
necessary to penetrate mountains and rocks, may well 
astonish us. 

Aqui-line, from aquila, an eagle; an epithet applied to 
the nose when it resembles the beak of an eagle. 

Ar-rogate, from arrogo, {rogOf I ask,) I ask for or as- 
sume to myself. Nothing exposes men more to ridi- 
cule than arrogating to themselves distinctions, which 
do not belong to them. 

A-rea, from arere, to dry, is a vacant dry place left be- 
fore a building ; arena was a sanded place left vacant 
for the combat of the Gladiators : the sand (in Latin, 
areTia) was intended to absorb the blood. See Gla.* 

DIATOR. 

Ar-ticle. (See Aavus, p. 3. ) A little part or division of any 
conoplex thing. Article is also applied to the several 
clauses or conditions of a contract, treaty of peac^ 
&c« In this sense we say, articles of marriage ;** 
articles of capitulation ;** " prelindnary articles.'* — 
Articles of Beligion* In the early ages of Christianity, 
the declaration that was xequvcd of a Christian's 
£uth was conceived in very general terms ; but, as 
heresies sprung up, it was thought necessary to guard 
against them by imlarging the creeds or confessions of 
faith. It was in imitation of this procedure that the 
'Reformers were so copious in stating the doctrines of 
the Churdi of £ngland in that work which is entitled 
the Thirty-nine Articles.**— .^tftcHes cf War denote 
oerfam reguktions for the better government of the 
army in the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
— Article of Death, The last pangs or agony of a 

U H 
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djing person. — Artick, in Grammar. Articles are 
lometiiiies termed definitives, because being associated 
with^a noun they senre to deSne or ascertain any par- 
ticular object, so as to distinguish it from others of 
the class to which it belongs. There goes a man 
with a long beard.*' When the same man returns, 
we say, There goes the man with the long beard.** 
The article only is changed, the rest remains unal- 
tered* The individual, once yague, is now recognised 
as something known, and that merely by the efficacy 
of tlua latter article. Af is termed the indefinite, and 
thet the d^nite article. — jiriiculaie, divided as the 
parts of a limb are divided by joints ; not continued 
in one tone, as "an articulate sound;*' that is, a 
sound varied and exchanged at proper pauses, in op- 
position to the voice of animals, which admits of no 
such variety. 

Arti-ficial. (See Ars, Artis, p. 3, and Facio, p. 11.) 
Made by art; in contradiction to natnraU 

As-cend, ascendo, (see Scandq, p. 33,) I climb up to a 
point. " Ascension Day." The day on whicb the 
ascension of our Saviour is commemorated ; the 
Thursday but one before Whitsuntide : it is also called 
Holy Thursday. 

A. scribe, asaiboi (see Scriho, p. 33,) I direct my iirriting 
to some particular person. It is generally used in a 
moral sense : sometimes we asciribe to ourselves the 
merit of good qualities, which, if justly considered, 
would cover us with shame. 

A-spect, aspectOf (see Srscio, p. 37,) I look earnestly at 
an ooject. 

A-sperse, from aspergth which, like the simple verb 
^par^'o, (see Sfaugo, p. 37,) whence it is compounded, 
aignifies to sprinkle or stain with spots. With us, 
ojpmtf is used only in a moral sense, and means to fix 
a stain upon a person's character : if I speak slight- 
ingly of my neighbour, and insinuate any thing against 
the purity of his principles, or the rectitude of his 
conduct, I asperse bis character. 

A-apire, frcm aspiro, (see Sriao, p. 38,} is used with us in 
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. «inpr»I sense only: we omtv after that which we Uiink 
ourselves entitled to, and flatter ourselves with gain- 
ing : an emulous youth aims at acquiring the esteem 
of hb teacher; he aspires to excel all his competitors 
in literary attainments. 
As-sent^ from tutmUo, (see Ssntio, p. 34,) signifies to 
bring one's mind or judgment to a thing, Assenti re- 
spects the judgment ; consent^ the will. Some men 
give their hasty assent to propositions which they do 
not fully understand ; and their hasty consent to mea- 
sures which are very injudicious. It is the part of the 
true hcUever not merely to assent to the Christian 
Doctrines, but to make them the rule of liis life. 
1 hose who cotisent to a bad action are partakers in the 
guilt of it. 

As-severate. i See Severus, p. 35.) '^Asseverations are 
strong atfiniiations, made in cases of doubt, to remove 
every impression disadvantageous to one's sincerity.** 
Crahb. — " I judge in tliis case, as Charles the Second 
victualled his navy with the bread whicli one of his 
dogs chose of several pieces thrown before him, rather 
than trust to the asseverations of the victualiers.** 
Steele* 

As-siduous, assido, or assideo, (see Sedeo, p. S3,) I sit 
close to. Assideo signifies also, I sit as a judge ; whence 
assessory which is at present applied principally to one 
who determines the amount of taxation. Assiduous 
and sedulous, botli express the act of sitting close to a 
thing ; but the former may be employed on a partial 
occasion, whilst the latter is always permanent We 
may be assiduous in our attentions to a person ; but we 
are sedulous in the important concerns of life. 

As-sign, as^gnOf (see Signuh, p. 35,) I set a sign upon 
something. Jtssign is used principally in a moral 
sense ! That conduct is absurd for which no reason 
can be assigned.*^ It is the part of a wise prince to 
assign the highest offices to the most worthy." 

Assi-milate^ assiimikh (see Sihius, p. 35,) I make like to. 

As-sist, assisiOf (see Sisro, p. 36,) I stand near to another 
in onier to give lum aid. " Toh^ and assistf respeet 
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personal service rendered to another, the former by 
corporeal, the latter by corporeal or mental labour: 
one servant helps another by taking part in his cmploj- 
ment ; one author aJ5W/5 another in the composition of 
his work. Help is necessary for one who has not 
strength to perform his task ; assistance is necessary 
when a person's time or talent is too much occupied 
to perform the whole of his offico. Crabb* 
As-sociate, atsociot (see Socio> p. S6,) I unite myself to 
another. 

As-suage, compounded of as, (for ad, ) to, and suasi, per- 
fect tense of suadeo, I use mild means in argument, in 
prder to convince. {Suavis, sweet or mild ; suavitaSj 
suavity or mildness of manners.] AssuagCj is used in 
a moral sense to indicate a lessening of something 
painful : " Religion can assuage the bitterest griefs by 
afibrding us the brightest prospects of future bliss.** 

As-sume, cissunW) (see Sumo, p. 38,) I take to my own use. 

As-tonish. 2'onUru is the Latin for thunder ; tono, I 
make a great noise like thunder. The compound 
word adtonoy whence astonislh signifies to strike, as it 
were, with the overpowering noise of thunder, 

At-tain, attineo, (see Tsnko, p* 39,) I hold to (a thing). 
^ To acquire, is a progressive and permanent action ; 
to aitaith ^ ^ perfect and finishing action : we always 
go on acquiring; but we stop when we have attained*" 

At-tend, atiendo, (see Tendo, p. S9,) 1 bend tlie mind to 
a particular object. We aUend to a speaker, when we 
hear and understand his words ; we mind what is said, 
when we retain it in our minds ; and we regard what 
is said, by dwelling and reflecting on it. 

At-tract, attrahoj (see Traiio, p. 40,) I draw towards. 
That is attractive, which draws the thoughts towards 
itself; that is alluringy which awakens desire ; that is 
engagfngf which takes possession of the mind. 

At-test, aUed(h (Mif, a itritness,) I bear witness to a 
thing. 

At-tribute, aUribuot (see Tribus, p. 40,) I bestow upon, 
or attach to a thing, what belongs to It. The quaW^ of. 
a thing is that which is inherent in it: the property of 
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a thing is that which belongs to it for the time being ; 
the attribute is the quality which is assigned to any 
object : thus we say, goodness and mercy are altributei 
of the Almighty. 

Audacity, from audadof boldness ; a disposition to face 
danger inconsiderately, and not to weigh conscijuences. 

Audible, audience, audi^ auditory. See A unio, p. 3. 

Auction, augment See Augeo, p. 3. 

Augur. To conjecture by signs ; to guess. Augur was 
'the name given by the Romans to a person appointed 
to foretel future events by the chattering, flight, and 
feeding of birds. The word Augur is derived from 
avis, a bird, and gan^itxis, chattering. Augury was a 
very ancient superstition. When men considered the 
wonderful migration of birds, how they disappeared at 
once and ai)i)eared again at stated times, and could 
give no guess whither tliuy went, it was ahnost natural 
to suppose that they retiied somewhere out of tlie 
sphere of this earth, and perhaps approached the 
etherial regions, where they might converse with the 
Gods, and thence be enabled to predict events. It 
was almost natural for a superstitious people to ima- 
gine this ; at least to believe it, as soon as some im- 
postor was impudent enough to assert it. Add to 
this, that the disposition in some birds to imitate the 
human voice, must contribute much to the confirm- 
ation of such a doctrine. Hence, birda were looked 
upon as the interpreters <^ the Gods ; and no affair 
of consequence, either in private or public concern, 
among the Romans, was undertaken without consnlt* 
ing them. The veneration for auguries was so strongly 
imprinted on the minds of the Romans, that they 
looked upon them as impious persons who contemned 
or derided them ; attributing the misfortmies which 
happened to P. Claudius, the consul^ to the anger of 
the Gods; he seeing that the poultry would not eat^ 
threw them into the sea, saying, in raillery, They 
shall drink at least, if they will not eat.*' 

August* In a general sens^Mneibing mijestie, vener- 
able, inr siterai. The &k " AugwttrjA^ was^ flr^t 
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given by the Roman senate to Octaviua. It was eon* 
ceiled to express something divine, or elevated above 
the pitch of mankind, being derived from the verb 
augeo, I increase, I make a thing seem greater, I 
advance to honour. August, the eighth month of our 
year; it was dedicated to Augustus Caesar, because io 
that month he was created consul, thrice triumphed 
in Rome, subdued Egypt to the Roman Empire, aud 
terminated the civil wars. 

Avarice, avaritia, (sub.) and avarus, {adj.) appear to have 
their origin from avidus leris, greedy of money. 

Aviary, from <wi$, a bird. A place inclosed in which to 
keep birds. 

Auricular, from auHcula, an ear. Something that re- 
lates to the ear ; thus we say, " an auricular witness," 
a witness by hearsay, " Auricular confession.*' See 
Confession. 

Auspicious. Having omens of success; prosperous, 
fortunate. — Auspices^ Protection ; good derived to 
others from their patron ; it originally meant omens 
of any future undertaking drawn from birds. Tlie 
word is derived from auspex, a name given by the 
Romans to those who were afterwards denominated 
Augurs. See Augurs. Auspes is formed of aimh a 
bird, and specio, I view. 

Authentic. (See Augeo, p. S.) That which has every 
thing requisite to give it authenticity ; as an " au- 
thentic register." It is used in opposition to any 
tiling by which authority is destroy ed| as avUienlic^ not 
counterfeit* 

Author. See Augeo, p. 3. 

AutumOf autumnii$9 (for auctumnus,) from augeOf I 
increaser Autumn is so named because at that season 
of the year the fruits of the year are augmented. 

Auxiliary, from aweUtiumf help. Auxiliary verbs are 
such as help to ascertain or limit the sense of others ; 
that i% are prefixed to them to form or denote their 
moods or tenses. Such, in English, are Anne, am, or 
be ; in French, ^ire and avoir* The auxiliary am sup^ 
plies the want of passh/es in our language. See Fas* 
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itw* The modern languages make use of auxiliary 
verbsi because they do not change their terminations 
as those of the Latin and Greek. Beside the auxili* 
aiy Terbs, we have several defective ones, which 
save the necessity of changing the termination of 
those verbs to which they are added. The verbs have, 
be, tin% when they are connected with a principal 
. Tob, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but 
principal verbs; as, we km enough;" « I am 
grateful.**^ The Romans expressed by inflections 
(changes in the teimination of words) the most com- 
mon modes of action or ^dstence, such as condition, 
power, contingency, volition, certainty, liberty, duty, 
&c. In our language, these are denoted by certain 
irregular verbs, which, Jbr this service, grammarians 
have termed auxiliary verbs. The auxiliaries are be 
or am, dOf have, mat/, can, shall, 7viU, ought, with their 
variations; and let, must, used without variations. 
Exittence is denoted by am or be. General action is 
denoted by do^ Possession, by have* Liberty, by may, 
J^ower or ahilUy, by can. Certainty and compulsion, by 
dudL VolUion (willing) and futurity are expressed 
by uilL Necessity is denoted by must. Duty or obli- 
gatimh hy oug/U» Permission) by let* 

B. 

Bakk-rupt. a man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment Bankrupt is formed of bancus, a bench, and 
ruptus. (See Rumpo, p. 32.) It is said that money- 
changers in Italy, (whence the word was introduced,) 
had benches, and when any became unable to pay, 
their bench was broken. 

Beati-fic. (See Facio, p. 11.) That which has the 
power of making happy or completing fruition ; it is 
used of heavenly fruition after death- — Beatificatioru 
A term in the Romish church, distinguished from 
canonization. Beatification is an acknowledgement 
made by the Pope, that the person beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as blessed ; 
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but it is not a conferring of the honours due to the 
saints : these are conferred by canonization. 

Beatitude, from beatusy happy, blessed. Happiness; 
commonly used of the joys of heaven. A declaration 
of blessedness made by our Saviour to particular 
virtues. Matt* v. 

Bene>diction. (See Bkms, p« d.) In the general senses 
the act of blessing or giving thanks to God, or ie> 
turning thanks for his favours* Hence also, bene- 
diction is applied to the act of saying grace before or 
after meals. 

Bene-faction, benefice. (See BxKBy p*S.) Benefice* 
in an ecclesiastical sense, a church endowed with a 
revenue for the performance of divine service; or the 
revenue itself assigned to an ecclesiastical persoiu 

Bene-ficence^ from benejicus, active in promoting the 
the happiness of manlund. Beneficence differs from 
berUgnf as the act from the disposition; hen^fieence 
being kindness or berUgnitT/ exerted in an actunu — 
Benefit of Clergy," denotes an ancient privM^e of 
the churchy consisting in this, that places consecrated 
to religious duties were exempted from criminal arrests, 
and clergymen were exempted from criminal process 
before the secular judges in particular cases. In the 
course of time every one was admitted to this benefit 
who could read. This privilege was formerly ad- 
mitted even in cases of murder; but the law is now 
much altered on this head. 

Benign, from benigntis, possessed of kind dispositions 
towards mankind. 

Brevity, i\ oin breviSf short, — Brief. A writing in law ; 
so termed because couched in few words compared to 
the generality of law writings. Brief, also, is a licence 
granted to a j)erson to make collections for any public 
or private loss, and is allowed to be read by ministcn 
in churches* 
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Cadimci. (See Cadoi p. 4.) Cadence;* in reading, is the 
term used to denote tlie billing or lowering of the 
▼mce at the close of a sentence, and aometinies denotes 
the general modulation of the Tcuce. CadeHcef in 
dancing, is when the several steps and motions follow 
or correspond to the notes and measures of the music* 
Cttdencep in music, a pause or suspension at the end of 
an air or some of its parts. Its use is analogous to a 
stop in reading* 

Cdamity, from calamuh a reed, literally a storm that 
destroys the seeds or stalks of com» 

Cal-culate^ fh>m ealGuluSf a pebble or small stone* Cal« 
cttlation was anciently carried on by aid of pebbles. 

Can-didate* See Cakdo, p. 4. 

Can-icular, from caniculay a little dog. Canicular days, 
or dog-days, denote a certain number of days before 
and after the heliacal rising of the dog-star. The an- 
cients imagined that the rising of this star occasioned 
tlie sultry weather usually felt at the latter part of 
the summer, or dog-days. They did not consider that 
the heliacal rising of the star varies much in the course 
of a few years, and indeed in the same year, in dif- 
ferent latitudes. The dog-days, in our almanacks, 
occupy the time from July 3 to August 1 1 , the name 
being applied now, as it was formeriy, to the hottest 
time in the year. [Heliacal, from the Greek word 
helios, the sun ; is the term which is applied to the 
emersion of the stars out of, and their immersion into, 
the superior splendour of the sun.] 

Canon, from cafum^ a rule ; a precept. A law made by 
ecclesiastical councils ; the books of Holy Scripture ; 
or the great rule. The ancient canon or catalogue of 
books of the Old Testament is ordinarily attributed to 
£zra; who is said to have distributed them into the 
law, the prophets, and the hagiographa or sacred 
writings. Canon is also a title given to a dignitary in 
cathedral churches. Cemon again is used for the cata. 
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logue of saints, acknowledged and canonized in the 
Roman church. — Canonization* A ceremony in the 
Romish church, by which persons deceased are ranked 
in the catalogue of the saints. It succeeds beatifi- 
cation* See BXATIFICATZON* 

Canvas, from canabist coarse linen doth {eanahum 
means hemp]. To canvass, by a metaphor, taken 
from beating hemp, (there being no work more labo. 
rious,) is employed to signify to sifl, or search 
diligently into a business: the act of sifting voices 
before voting***— We have here an example of ^changed 
into camiMs" into canfns**' 

Capable, capacity* See Capio, p. 5* 

Capitulate. (See Caput, p. 5.) To draw up any 
tiling in hauds or articles ; to yield or surrender up 
on certain conditions. — • Capitulations is a treaty made 
between the garrison or inhabitants of a place be- 
sieged and the besiegers, for the delivery up of the 
place on certain conditions. — - Captain' The chi^ or 
head of a number or body of men. Captain originally 
meant one of those who, by tenure in capite, were 

• obliged to bring soldiers to the war. *^ A tenure in 
capite,*' is one Wd immediately /h>m the head of the 
government, that is, the king. See Tenure* 

Captious. Eager to catch at faults ; having an inclin- 
ation to object. See Capio, p. 5. 

Captive, captor, capture. See Capio, p. 5. 

Cardinal, from cardo, a hinge. In a general sense, an 
appellation given to things on account of their pre- 
eminence; as being the points on which all the 
others are supposed to hinge* Thus, " Justice, Pru- 
dence, Temperance, and Fortitude," are called the 
cardinal virtues^ as being the basis of all the rest. The 
" East, West, North, and South" points of the com- 
pass, are termed Cardinal points^ as being the prin- 
cipal. Cardinal Numbers are the numbers one, two, 
three, &c. in opposition to the ordinal numbers. See 
Ordinal. — Cardinal. One of the ecclesiastical princes 
in the Romish church, by whom the pope is elected 
out of tlieir own number* 
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Careen, from carina^ a keel. To clean the keel or 
bottom of a vessel. 

Caret, from caret, there is wanting. A mark thus a, 
which shows where something omitted should be read. 

Carnage, from caroy camis, flesh. Heaps of flesh ; figu- 
ratively, slaughter. — Carnally* According to the 
flesh, not spiritually. " In the sacrament we do not 
receive Christ cama%, but we receive him spvrituallyJ** 
-^Carnation* Tiie name given to a flower, as being 
of the colour of flesli. » Carnivorous* See Voao^ 
p. 42. 

Case. (See Cado, p. 4.) In some languages there is 
a variation in the noun, called by grammarians case. 
The Latin has six cases, the Greek five, the German 
three, the English two, the Hebrew none. From this 
difference in the use of cases, it is evident they are 
not to be considered as essential in language. In 
English, besides the nominative, there is a case ex- 
pressing possession, which is therefore called the pos-^ 
sessive case. Thus, from God we have for the posses^ 
sive case, "God's grace;'* or, as it was formerly 
written, " Godis grace," the grace of God. For 
other relations of one thing to another, we use prepo- 
sitions : thus, toy Jronif btfy which relations in other 
languages are expreflfied by a cbatige in the end of 
the noun. For the various Cases, see Nominative, 
Genitive, &c. — Some of the ancients held the No- 
minative to be no case, and likened the Noun in this 
its primary and original form to a perpendicular line, 
B o such for example, as the line A B* The vari« 
I / !* ations from the Nominative they considered as 
if A B were to fall from the perpendicular, as 
A for example, A C or A D* Ilence then, they 
called these variations camsy (see Cado, p. 4,) cases 
or fallings. Others made the Nominative a case also. 
Words they considered (as it were) to fall from the 
mind. Now, when a noun fell thence in its primary 
form, they called it * casus rectus,* an erect or up- 
right case or falling, such as A B ; and by this name, 
they distinguished the nominative. When it fell from 
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the mind under any of its variations, as for example^ 
in the form of a Genitive or Dative, or tlie like ; 
such variations they called * casus obliqui,* oblique 
cases or sidelong fallings, (such as A C and A D) in 
opposition to the other (thiat is A B) which was erect 
or perpendicular. Hence, grammarians called the 
method of enumerating the various cases of a noun, 
declination or declension, it being a sort of progressive 
descent from the Nominative's upright form through 
its various declining forms, that is, a descent from 
A B to A C and A D." See " Hermes,'' bt^ Harris, 
Vol. ir. p. 277. 
« « We copy the preceding account because it is very 
plausible, though we regard it as erroneous, the 
learned author being misled by the figurative lan- 
guage of geometry. We believe that the Nominative 
is said to be the upright case, not because it is an 
upright falling from the mind, but because the No- 
minative, the Verb, and the object follow each other 
in direct succession from one simple proposition. 
The Nominative is the leading noun or agent, and the 
Accusative is the ejjl'ct, in which the action straight- 
way terminates. And when other nouns are intro- 
duced they are spoken of not directly as tlie Agent, 
but collaterally or obliquely, as objects to which the 
direct noun someway belongs. Thus the Accusative 
as well as the Nominative are right cases or direct 
parts of a proposition, whereas the GealttTe, Dative^ 
Ablative, and Vocative* are oblique cases, or Indirect 
parts of the propostdon. The Nominative and Ac* 
cusative are expressed by posidon ; while the oblige 
casesj the Genitive, Ablative^ and Dative, depend on 
worch expresdng beginning, medium, and end. 

From this we infer, that a case did not at first mean 
a change in the termination of a noun, but the position 
of a noun expressing its relation to some other word in 
the sentence* * God made man,* is a sentence in 
which the agent, the action, and the object follow 
each other in the order of nature : ' God,* as occupy- 
ing the place of the agents is the Nominative, and 
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' man* as corresponding to the effect, is the Accusa- 
tive. But in the sentence ' God is good/ we cannot 
say * God' is the agent, because the verb * is* does 
not express an action, but serves only to connect the 
epithet ^ good ' with < God.' The Nominative, there- 
fore^ here expresses not the agent, but the sui^e^ of 
the attribute connected' to it. Ttie Nominaiive case, 
then, is that leading state or position which expresses 
the ju^feci of a connecting verb, and the agenJt of an 
active verb. And the Accusative is tliut position 
which expresses the effect of an active verb. The 
Nominative and Accusative have evidently to each 
other the relation which a cause has to an effect, and 
that for no other reason, but that their order corre- 
sponds to the order of cause and effect. 

But suppose that our purpose was not only to ex- 
press a cause or agent, but the origb^ of that cause, 
or the insirumeTU by which it acts, or the end for 
wluch it acts ; in such cases simple position will be 
of no avail. We must have recourse to some other 
expedient, such as suitable words to express origin, 
instrumentality, and end; thus, 'the Son of God 
redeemed mankind ^* < he redeemed them by kU 
death /' — - ' he redeemed them for happiness,* In the 
first sentence, ' of* means beginning or origin; and 
* God,* succeeding it, as being the origin of * son,* is 
said to be in the genitive case* . In the second, ^ by,* 
denotes inUmmenialitif or medium ; and as * death* is 
the instrument or medium by which Christ redeemed 
man, it is said to be in the ablatioe case* In the third, 
' for* expresses the end for which Christ redeemed 
man ; the noun * happiness * succeeding it, is there* 
fore in the JincU case, or as it is commonly called, the 
daiive case. — The Nominative, as it implies the name 
of its object, is often used merely to address a person • 
it is then said to be in the vocative case**' See Gram* 
mavy Rees's Cyclop. 
Casual. (See C a do, p. 4.) — Casuist, One who studies 
and settles cases of conscience. " The judgment of 
any casuist, or learned divine, concerning the state of 
II I 
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a man*8 toul> is not sufficiencto give him confidence.'* 
SmUh* 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
•« And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me.** 

Pope* EpiUle III. 

Caveaty from caveat, let bim beware. A caveat is an 
intimation given to a man, notifying to him that he 
ought to beware how he acts in ^uch or such an afiair. 

Cease, cessation. See Cedo, p. 6. 

Celebrate, celebrity, celerity. See Cbler, p. 6. 

Celestial, from calestUf icedunif heaven) ; relating to 
the superior regions ; heavenly. 

Censor and censure. (See Censeo, p. 6.) Censor was 
the title given to an officer in Rome, who had the 
power of correcting manners; whose business was 
also to register the names and effects of the citizens.— 
Census was a declaration made by the inhabitants, of 
their names, places of abode, family, &c. before the 
Censors. The word is at present used to denote an 
' account taken of the population. According to the 
census taken by order of parliament in 1811, the 
population of the United Kingdom amounted to 
16,596,803. 

Cent, from cenium, & hundred. Five per eenif that is 

five in the hundred.— Centur)' is a term used to denote 

the space of one hundred years. 
Centri-fugal, from centrum, a centre, and Jkigio, I flee. 

Having the quality, acquired by bodies in motion, of 

receding from the centre. 
Centri-petal, (peto, I seek,) having a tendency towards 

the centre. 
Certain, certify. See Cerno, p. 6. 
Cessation. Soe Cedo, p. 6. 
Circle, circuit, circular. See Circus, p. 7. 



CIRCUIVL From circus^ a circle or ring, was 

formed the preposition Circum, which signifies, 
. in English, adout or around. 
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Circum-ambient, (ambio, I move about.) This woril is 
scarcely used but as an adjective applied to air^ tlius 
we say, " the circu7}ianibie7it air." 

Circum-ambuiate^ (jambido, I walk,} I walk round 
about. 

Circum-ference, (see Fkro, p. 1B>) the line which 

surrounds and includes any thing. 
Circum-fiex, (see Flectoj p« 14.) In grammar, the 

term circurnflex is applied to an accent, serving to note 
or distinguish a syllable of an intermediate sound be- 
tween acute and grave. The acute raises tlie voice, 
and the grave falls or lowers it ; the circuTnflex is a 
kind of undulation or wavering of the voice between 
tlie two. The circumflex accent is made thus a. In 
Greek, it is circumflexed or bent about, being made 
thus , whence the term. 

Circum-fluent, (see FLUo,p. 14,) flowing round any thing. 

Circum-jacent, (see Jacio, p. 18,) lying roundabout. 

Circum- locution, (see Loqijor, p. 22,) denotes a cir- 
cuit or compass of words, used either when a proper 
term for expressing any subject naturally and imme- 
diately does not occur, or when a person wishes to 
avoid something disagreeable, inconvenienty or im- 
proper to be expressed in direct terms. 

Circum-navigate, (see Ago, p. 2,) to sail round. 

Circum-scribe, (see Scribo, p. S3,) signifies, literally, 
to write around a thing ; and, figuratively, to inclose 
witliin certain limits. A garden is circumscribed by a 
ditch, by lines, or posts, that serve as its boundaries ; 
it is inclosed by a wall or fence. 

Circum-spect, (see Specio, p. 37,) to look around ; 
figuratively, to be cautious as if looking at every thing 
around us. 

Circum-stance, (see Sro, p. 36,) literally, that which 
stands around another. It is used with us in a moral 
sense only : ** To every event are annexed circum^ 
stances of time or place, or other collateral appendages 
which change its nature.*' 

Some writers upon Ethics sum up all the drcun^ . 
tianeei of the actions of men in the following tenn8» 
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sometimes called categories * ; quiSi quidi ubh quibuM 
munHiSy cur, quomodo, quando, 

[Qutft (who,j denotes the quality^ state, age of the 

person. 

^itVf, (what,) the greatness, smallness, multitude, 
fewness, &c. of the thing. 
UbU (where,) the place. 

QuibuM auxiUis, (with what assistance,) the instru- 
ments, means, &c. 

Cur, (why,) on what account, with what view. 

Qmmcd(h ^how,) the quality of the action, as to in- 
tenticm or remissness, designedly or casually, secrecy 
or openness. 

QuiOndOf (when,) the time, as on a hohday, at the 
hour of prayer, &c.] 

Aristotle distributed circumstances into tJie following 
ten caiegaries: wt, substance, quantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, passion, place, time, habit, condition. 

Circumstances which either necessarily or usually 
attend facts of a peculiar nature, that cannot be 
demonstratiyely evinced, are Called presumptive, and 
are only to be relied on till the contrary be actually 
proved: evidence founded on such drcumstancet is 
termed ctrcumstanHal evidence' 
Circum-vent, drcumvenio, (see Vr.NXO, p. 41,) I come 
round about. Circtimventy with us, signifies to cheat. 
Drcum-Yolution, (see Volvo, p. 41,) the act of rolling 
round* 

Cite, citation. (See Cieo, p. 7.) The calling a person 
before a judge ; a quotation or passage taken from 
another. View the principles in their own authors. 



* The word category was borrowed by the schools 
from the forum or court of justice ; as In a trial, the 
prosecutor in accusing the criminal must charge him ex- 
pressly, or«affirm that he did this or that, in positive 
terms: whence the word caJtegc/ry^ from the Greek 
mnnyapmiff (kat^arein,) to declare a charge of accusa- 
tion. 
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and not in the citations of those who could confute 
them." ITcUts. 
Cily» civic, civil. (See Civis^ p. 7.) Though the word 
dt^ signifies with us such a town corporate as hath 
usually a bishop and cathedral church, yet it is not 
always so; Westminster being called a dty, altliough 
it hath not now a bishop. Cwil$ relating to the com- 
munity. This word is used in a variety of ways : as, 

the ecclesiastical courts are controlled by the civil." 
A person banished or excommunicated^ is said to suffer 
citfU death, though not natural death. The ciml 
magistrate's authority is distinguished from the autlio^ 
rity of the military power. — Civil also signifies having 
the manners of a " Citixent*' as opposed to the manners 
ofa» Rustic.'* 

Ciml LttWf is that law which every particular nation 
has established for itself. Civil War, a war between 
the people of the same state. 

(SiM lAatf the money allotted for the support of the 
king's household, and for defraying certain charges of 
government. CSml Teatf is the legal year, or annual 
account of time^ whidi every government appoints to 
be used within its own dominions, and is so called in 
contradistinction to the natural yeoTf which is mea- 
sured exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
Civilian denotes something belonging to the civil law ; 
but more especially the doctors and professors thereof 
are called Civilians; of these there is a college or 
society in London, known by the name of Doctors' 
Commons. 

Class. Classic, or classical, an epithet chiefly applied 
to authors read in the classes at school. The term 
class seems to owe its origin to Tullius Servius, who, 
in order to make an estimate of every person's estate, 
divided the Roman people into six parts, which he 
called classes. The persons of the first chiss, were, 
by way of eminence, called classici (classics) : hence, 
authors of the first rank came to be called classics* 

Code, or Codex. A collection of laws. The word comes 
from co(kXf ft paper bookj so called i codidbw arbo^ 

I 3 
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ruTJh the trunks of trees ; the bark whereof being 
stripped off served the ancients to write thdr books 
on. — Codicil, from codicUltiSy a little book. A sup* 
plement to a will or other writing. 

CUM. Hie preposition Cuh, marks union, and is 
translated by with, or together. When it enters 
into combinafion, it changes its form and becomes 
com, con, col, or cor. Before the vowels and the 
letter the final consonant is dropped. 

Co-adjutor, {adjutovy a helper,) a fellow helper. A 
coa^utor is more noble than an assistant ; the latter is 
mostly in a subordinate station, but the former is an 
equal. 

Co equal, Tsee JEqualis, p. 1,) one who is of the same 
rank or dignity with another. 

Co-ercive, coerc«), [arceoy I hinder,) I hinder wri^/t force; 
that is, I keep in order by force. Coercion is a 
species of restraint : coercion always comprehends the 
idea of force, restraiiU that of simply keeping back or 
under. The law restrains all men in their actions, 
more or less ; it coerces those who attempt to violate 
it. " The virtues of a general, or a king, are prudence; 
counsel, active fortitude, coercive power, and the exer- 
cise of magnanimity as well as justice." Dryden. 

Co-etemal, {aiemus, eternal,) equally eternal with 
(another.) 

Co-eval, {cevunh an age,) being of the same age vMh 
(another.) 

** Silence coewl with eternity, 
Thou wast, ere nature first b^^ to be." Fope» 

Co-existent, is compounded of co Tfor cnm)^ ex, and sisloy 
(scL» Exist.) Coriistent, signifies having existence at 
the same time witli another. " Time is taken for so 
much of duration as is coexistent with the motions of 
the great bodies of the universe. " Locke* 

t m 
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Co-genty cogo, (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive togetlier. Cik 
genif with us, is used only figiftatiTely, and has a 
meaning similar to JwMe* ^ Upon men, intent only 
upon truth, the arm of an orator has little power ; a 
credible testimony, or a cogent argument, will o?er- 
oome all the art of modulation, and all the violence o*. 
contortion.'* 

Co-gitate, cogito, (see Ago, p. 2,) I think deeply; 
that is, I agitate my thoughts together. — Cogitation. 
« Descartes proves that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
cause they could never be brought to signiiy their 
thoughts by any artiiicial signs." i2ay. 

Cog-nate. See Connate. 

Co-habitation, (see Habeo, p. 17,) the state of living 
with (another). " M. Brumans, at one hundred and 
twenty-two years, died for love of his wife, (who was 
ninety-two at her death,) after seventy years cohabit 
tatio7U** Toiler* 

Co-iieir, cohcerere^ (see Hjereo, p. 17,) to stick toge- 
ther; to hold fast to another, as parts of the same 
body. Coherence or coherency , that state of bodies in 
wliich their parts adiiere to each other. Cohesion, the 
act of sticking together. Coheir^ one of two or more 
men among whom an inheritance is divided. Cb- 
heiressy a woman who iias an equal share of an inhe- 
ritance with other persons. 

Cu-in-cide^ CO-in-cidcnce, coincido, (Jncidoy I fall in,) 
I fail in with another. Two sides of different trian- 
gles coincide when they are applied to each other, so 
as to. fall on the same point.*' The word is usuallj 
employed in a moral sense, as, a annddenoe of sen- 
timent may easily happen vdthout any commimication, 
since there are many occasions in which all reason^ 
able men will think nearly alike. Johnsoiu 

CoUIapse^ cMibor, (see Labor, p. 19,) I slip together. 
The sides of a bag are said to coUapsCf when they fall 
together* 

Col-late, cojifero, (see Fkro, p. IS,) I bring or put 
together. To coUate, is to place two or more thmg^ 
togeilter in 0rder to compare them* ^ 
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Col-lateral} (see Latus, p. 1 9,) placed side to side. In 
genealogy^ those that Btand in equal relation to some 
common ancestor. 

Col-lcague^ (see Leoo^ No. II* p. 19,) one sent or eay 
ployed upon the same business as another. Colleague 
, is more noble than partner ; men in the highest offices, 
as ministers, judges, and plenipotentianes, are coU- 
• leagues f merchants^ cazd-players, and the lik^ have 
partners* 

Col-lect» ci^Of (seeLsGO^ No. II. p. 19,} I gather to- 
gether, denotes a prayer made for any particular day; 
and is so called either because the priest speaks in the 
name of the whole assembly whose sentiments and 
desires he sums up by the words " Let us pny,*' or 
because those prayers are offered when the people are 
assembled together. A Collective Noun is a word 
which expresses a multitude, though itself is singular; 
as a compant^f an army. College, a number of persons 
gathered togeihetm The principal use of the word 
College at present is to d^ote a public place, endowed 
with certain revenbes, where the several parta of leam- 
ing are taught. 

Col-lision, collido, (kedth I strike^) I strike together* 
*^ The flint and steel you may move apart as long as 
you please; but it is the cdUdm of them that must 
make them strike fire." 

Col-location, coUaoh (we Locus, p. 22,) I place tc^e- 
ther* 

Col-loquiid, coBoquoTt (see LociiroR, p. 22,) I speak 
mih (another.) The dose of this divine coUoquyy 
(between the Father and the Son,) with the bynm of 
angelsy which follows, is wondeifuUy beautiful and 
poeticaL'* Aidixon on MUUnCe Pteradiee Lost. 

Col-lusion, coBudOf (see Lnno, p. 22,) I play with an- 
other. CoUusion is used to denote a deceitful agree* 
ment. 

Com-bine^ (Smtes, two,) to unite two or more together* 
Coni-b-U8tion» comburot (uro, I bum,) I hum two or 

more things together. 
Com-fort, is compounded of com (for cum), and firtis, 
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Strong^ and signifies to strengthen or invigorate. To 
cheer and to comfort have both regard to the spirits^ 
but the latter differs in d^rec and manner; the 
former signifying to produce a lively sentiment, the 
latter to lessen or remove a painful one: we are 
cheered in the moments of despondency; we are com- 
^firied in the hour of distress. ** Sleep seldom visits 
sonrow ; when it does, it is a comforter.** Shohpem^ 

Com-mand. (See Do» p. 10.) A commoiMf is the strongest, 
exercise of authority ; order is an expression of the 
wishes ; uifunction marks a greater degree of authority 
than arder^ and a less degree than command* 

CouMnemorate^ mcmoTOi I remember. ^<The original 
use of sacrifice was commemoraiwe of the original 
revelation; a sort of daily memorial of what God 
declared and man believed. ** 

Com^mensurate, {mettturaf a measure^) agreeing in 
measure vnih soroethmg else. An inch and a yard 
are eommenturaief a yard containing a certain number 
of inches ; ^e diameter and circumference of a circle 
are inccmimenturable, as they cannot be reduced to any 
conupon measure. ** These that are persuaded that 
they shall continue for ever, cannot choose but aspire 
ahat happiness commensuraU to their duration** 

Comment, from ecmmeniarf I vnrite notes upon an 
author ; I explain ; I make notes or observations. 

** Enter hb chamber, view his lifeless corpse, 
** And comment then upon his sudden death.** 

S/utkwpeare* 

Com-mcnce, commereoTf (merx or niercet, wares or wier- 
chandise^) I make an exchange of merchandise. The 
word commerce, however, is sometimes used in a more 
extended senses as in the following example ; ** I should 
venture to call Pouxsksss, * benevolence in action/ 
or the preference of others to ourselves, in little, daily, 
and hourly occurrences in the commerce of IsGb*** 
Lord OMUmu 
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Commination, from eommdmori I threaten greatly* In 
the Liturgy of die Chuicb of England we find a ser- 
vice entitled, A commination, or denouncing of 
God*s anger and judgments against sinners, with cer- 
tain prayers to be used on the first day of Lent." 

Com-miserate, (niisereor, I pity,) I look on with cotri. 
piission. We should commiserate our mutual igno- 
ranee, and endeavour to remove it.'* Locke. 

Corn-mission, commit, from committor (see Mitto, p. 23,) 
<■* I send together,*' means with us, to give in trust. 
The act of intrusting any thing ; a warrant by which 
any trust is held, or authority exercised. A number of 
people joined in a trust. — Committee, those for whom 
the consideration or ordering of any matter is referred. 

Com-modious, commodus, {modus, a measure, or due 
proportion,) according to the measure and degree 
required. " That is commodious which suits one's 
bodily ease ; tliat is convenient which suits one's pur- 
pose. A housci a chair, is commodious ; a time, an 
opportunity^ a season, or the arrival of a person, is 
comement. 

Common, <ii^ an open ground equally used by many 
persons: common, a^. belonging equally to more 
than one ; common, verb$ to have a joint right with 
others, hence the term commoneri" as applied to 
students at univerdties, and members of the House 
of Commons. Our word common has its origin from 
communiSi {tnurUa, walls,) enclosed within the same 
walls. — Cammunifys (fnmi cammunUaSt) having all 
things in cmmnon* — Commune- and communicaiey 
(from communiah I niake common property with 
another,) to impart sentiments mutually, to converse* 
The chief &ad of language in communieaHan being 
to be understood, words serve not for that end, when 
any word does not excite in the hearers the same idea 
whicfa it stands for in the mind of the speaker. ** All 
the Christian churches were originally in communion 
whh each other, liaving one common fiuth and dis- 
dplinei in process of time diversi^ of opinions pre- 
vailed« and occasioned some churches to separate fttmi 
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the rest, and to form the distinct communions into 
which the Christian church is now divided. The 
three grand communions are— » that of the diurch ot 
Rom^ — the Greek church, — and that of the Pro- 
testant churches* 
Corn-motion, from commove<h (see Moveo, p»24^) I 
move wUh others. Tumult, public disorder. The 
Iliad consists of battles, and a continued eammoHan* 
The Odyssey in patience and wisdom.** 
Com-mutei cammMh (see Muto, p. 25,) I change one 
thing with another. The use of money, in the com- 
merce and traffic of mankind, is that of saving the 
commuiaHon of more bulky commodities. ** 
Corn-pact, from compactusy (participle of compingo, I 
bind close,) signifies the thing to which people bind 
themselves close- An agreement; a mutual and settled 
appointment between two or more, to do or not to do 
something. " In the first establishment of speech 
there was an implicit comj:>acty founded upon common 
consent, that such and such words should be signs 
whereby persons might express their thoughts one to 
another." ** Nothing dissolves the social compact so 
completely as religious disputation. In political 
feuds, each party may innocently be looked upon by 
the other, as at least endeavouring good ; but Theo- 
logy tolerates not this spirit, — those who are not with 
us are considered against us, now and for ever." 
Com -pare, comparo, {par, equal,) I put together tilings 
which are equal. " They who are apt to remind us of 
their ancestors, only put us upon making comparisons 
to their own disadvantage." Spectator. — " Solon com^ 
pared the people to the sea, and wicked counsellors to. 
the winds ; for that the sea would be quiet if the 
winds did not trouble it." Bacon* — "In this world 
whatever is called good, is comparatively with other 
things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in the 
composition ; so he is a good man that is better than 
men commonly are, or in whom the good qualities are 
more than the bad.'* Temple* 
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Com -passion, compatiorf (see Fatioe» p« 27,) I suffer 

wUh (or for) another. 
Com-patible. Suitable to. " Compatible is corrupted 

by an unskilful compliance with pronunciation from 

co?npetible, from competot I agree with, I suit." John' 

son. 

Com- patriot, {pairith country,) one of the same country 
with another. 

, Coni-pel, compeUof (see Psllo, p. 27,) I drive together ^ 

I force to act. 

Com-pendium, (see Pendeo, p. 27,) is used with, us in 
a (igiu*ative sense only, to denote that in which several 
things are weighed or considered together ; hence it 
signifies, a concise view of any science. ** Indexes 
and dictionaries are the compendiunis of all know- 
ledge." Pope* " After we are grown well acquainted 
with a ^ort system, or compendium of a science, it is 
then proper to read a larger regular treatise on the 
sutject," IFatts. 

Com-pensate^ compensof I make amends. A compen' 
stUion is something real, it is made for some positive 
injury sustained ; a satisfaction may be imaginary, both 
as to the injury and the return.** Compensation oflen 
denotes a return for services done, and it is also 
applied to that wliicb serves to supply the loss or 
absence of any thing. 

Com-pedtion, competence, competent, competOt ^see 
Peso, p. 28,) I with another for the same ; hence 
compettHon, which implies some actual effort for the 
attainment of a specific object set in view. Competo, 
also signifies, I suit, or am proper hence compo" 
tenit compeiehey t thus we say, A person is comp^ 
tent to undertake an office.** Familiarity with any 
sutvject gives competenq^*^ Competence and compe- 
tency now denote principally such a quantity of any 
thing as is sufficient without superfluity ; a fortune 
equal to the conveniences of life. 

"Reason's vrhole fileasure, all the joys of sense^ 
•* live in three words, health, peace, and competence^* 

Pope. 
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Com-plement, complete, compleo^ (pleoj I fiil,) I fill up. 
** 'That is complete which has no deficiency ; that is yj^r- 
fect which has positive excellence; and that is fifiishcd 
which has no omission in it." Complement in Life, a 
term much used in the doctrine of life annuities : it de- 
notes the number of years which a given life wants of 
86, this being the age considered as the utmost pro- 
bable extent of life ; thus, 56 is the complement of 30, 
and 30 the complement of 56. Wc sometimes also 
say, the complemetit of an angle, meaning such as it 
waJits of a right angle, or of 90 degrees ; thus, if an 
angle be 30 degrees, we say its complenient is 60 
degrees. 

Complement, in a general sense, denotes what is 
necessary to complete some certain quantity or thing ; 
it is however sometimes used to denote " parts not 
necessary, but ornamental; whence ceremony was 
called com;7/L>ment, now corrupted to coni^toent.'* 
Coinj^/iment, an act or expression of civiliQr ; usually 
understood to include some hypocrisy, and to mean 
less than it declares: this is properly ccmplemeut,'* 
Johnson* 

Com-plex, complector, (see Plecto, p. 28,) I fold toge- 
ther. — Complex term, or ideof is a term or idea com- 
pounded of several simple or incomplex ones* T^us, 
in the proposition a just God cannot leave crimes 
linpunished ;** the subject of this proposition, viz- a 
just God," is a complex term, or stands for a complex 
idea composed of two simple or incomplex ones, 
« God" and "just" 

Com-pliment See Complxhekt. ComptemenU inay be 
unmeaning, yet they are not incompatible with since* 
rity, unless they are dictated from a mere compliance 
with the prescribed rules of politeness, or the moment- 
ary desire of pleasing. 

Com-ply, from coviplaceo, wliich signifies I am pleased in 
unison with another. We comply with what is asked 
of us by allowing it, or not hindering it. 

Com-pose, compound, compono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I put 
together. Compound comes from the present teiit>es 

JI K 
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of componoy and compose from composuh preterite 
of the same verb. 

Com-prehend, from comprehendo, (see Prehendo, p. 30,) 
I hold together, means with us " to contain.** « If 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy 
ndgbbour as thyself." Borru xiii. 9. The word is 
principally applied to an act of the mind which seizes, 
as it were, several things together. 

Corn-press, from eomprimOf (see Pwfo, p. 30,) I press 
together. 

Com-piomise, compromittoy which is compounded of 
compro, andmittOf (see Promise, under the preposition 
Pro. ) Compromisef signifies to promise with another, 
that a matter of dispute shall be referred to arbitrators ; 
to adjust a dispute by mutual concessions. 

Com-pulsioii has the same origin as Compel. 

Com-punction, from eamfvngih {pungo, I prick,) I prick 
thorouglily ; denotes an occasional but sharp sorrow, 
provoked by a single oiTence, or a moment's reflection. 

All men, even the most depraved, are subject, more 
or leas, to compunctions of conscience.*' Biair. 

" Stop up th* access and passage to remorse, 
« That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose.** 

Shakspeare*s Macbeth' 

Com-pute, eomptUOf (piOOf I think,) I think of and com* 
bine certain numbers in order to know the result. 

CON is the form assumed in composition by the 
Latin preposition cum, with. Ccn is also an 
abbreviation of contra, against^ and in this sense 
is used to denote one who is on the negative 
side of a question j as "the pros and cons."* 
\_Pro means /or.] 

* Con is i^lso an English verb, representing (be 
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Con-catenate, (catena, a chain,) literally, to chain or 
link together ; figuratively, to unite in a successive 
order, and in this sense only is the word used ; thus 
we speak of " the concatenation of ideas. ** 

Con-cave, concatmSi (cavuSf hollow,} hollow in every 
direction, as the inner surface of an egg shell : op* 
posed to convex, — Concavo-convex* Concave one way, 
and convex the other. 

Con-ceal, concelo, (celo, I hide,) I hide completely^ 
** Ridicule is never more strong than when it is con* 
cealed in gravity." Addison* 

Con-cede, concedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move with ano- 
ther; that is, I move with the intention of giving up 
my place to another. To concede, is a mode of yield- 
ing, which may be either an act of discretion or 
courtesy ; as when the government concedes to the 
demands of the people certain privileges, or when an 
individual concedes any points in dispute for the sake 
of peace. 

CJon-ceive, concipio, (see Capio, p. 5,) I take together. 
<* What is conceived in the mind, is conclusive ; what 
is apprehended, is rather dubious." — Conceive of 
things, — clearly and distinctly in their own nature, — 
completely in all their parts, — comprehensively in all 
their properties and relations, extensively in all 
their kinds, — orderly or in a proper method." iratts* 

Con-centrate, (centrunh centre,) to force towards 
the centre ; to force into a narrow compass* Concent 
irate, is the contrary to expand or dilate* — Concentric* 
Having one common centre. If a stone be thrown 
into water, the waves excited tiiereby continue some 
time to anive in the place where the stone fell into 
the water, and are propagated from thence into 
concentric circles, upon the surface of the water.** 
Hewtaiu 



Saxon connan, to know. « Here are your parts ; and I 
entreat you to con them by to-morrow." Skahpemt*'^ 
Cm is now little in us^ except in ludicrous language. 
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Con-ception, from the same origin as Conceive. " As 
conceptions are the images or resemblances of things 
to the mind within itself ; in like manner, are words 
or names the marks or resemblances of those concept 
tiotis to the minds of those with whom we converse**' 
South. 

Con-cemi from con and cemo, (see Cerno, p. 6,) de- 
notesy in its primitive sense, that which is considered 
under all its bearings; and, in an extended sense, 
that which is thought of, or taken part in. An t^ir, 
is what happens; a business, is what is done; a con- 
cern, is what is felt. — Things qffed either persons or 
tlungs ; but they concern persons only. — We care for 
a thing which is the object of our exertions ; we con^ 
cem ourselves about a thing when it engages our 
attention ; we have a regard for a thing on which we 
set some value and bestow some reflection. —** Re- 
ligion is no trifling cancerUf to be performed in any 
careless and superficial manner.** Bogers* 

Con^cert, coneertare, (certo, I strive for victory,) which * 
expressed the actions of those who prepared them* 
selves for some public exhibition, by private encounters 
among themselves ; hence, to concerif now means to 
settle any thing in private, by mutual communication. 
Concert is also used to denote a musical performance, 
in which a number of musicians unite in the exercise 
of their respective talents. 

Con-cession, has the same origin as Concede, 

Con-ciliate, {conciliatus, participle of concilioy and recon- 
ciliOf both come from conciliiuHi a council.) Con- 
dliatey and reconcile, are both employed in the sense 
of uniting men's affections, but under different circum- 
stances. Tlie conciliator gets the good-will and affec- 
tions for himself ; the reconciler unites the affections 
of two persons to each other. The conciliator may 
either gain new affections, or regain those which are 
lost; the reconciler always renews affections which 
have been once lost. [Concilium is compounded of 
con, (for cum,) together, and cah, I calJ.] 

Con-cise« from concido, ^see Cmo, p. 4y) I cut into 
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pieces ; signifies, cut into short periods. Bremtif of 
eipression ought to be consulted by speakers, even 
more than by writers ; conciseness is of peculiar ad- 
vantage in the formation of rules. 
Con-dude, conclvdo, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut up to- 
gether; I finish; I decide; that is, I shut or close 
the dbpute. 

Concomitant, fWnn concamiiansj accompanying. Con- 
j<»ned with; coming and going withi as collateral, 
not causative or consequ^tial. Another ctmcomi' 
tant of ingratitude is hardheartednessi or want of 
compassion," 

Conpcordf concordia» (cor, ccrdiSf the hearty) union of 
hearts. Concord is generally employed for the union 
of affections ; however^ it is sometimes used in a more 
extended sense, as, 

" The man that hath no music in himself, 
^ And is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasonsi viUaides, and spoils.** 

Skakspeare* 

Con-course, concursusj (see Curro, p. 9,) a running to- 
gether. The meeting of many persons or things in a 
place. 

Con-crete, concresco, (see Creo, p. 8,) I grow together. 
[For an explanation of " Concrete Numbers," see 
the word Abstract.] 

Con-cur, from the same origin as Concourse. Concur 
implies, literally, a running together ; and, figura- 
tively, an agreeing together in the same principles. 

Con-cussion, concutio, (see Quatio, p. 31,) I shake to^ 
gether. 

Con-demn, fromc(md^noy {damnum^ a loss or penalty,) 
signifies^ literally, to sentence to some penalty ; [in 
this sense it is the contrary to absolve i\ and iigura- 
tively, to charge with a fault; [in this sense it is the 
contrary to approves^ 

Con-dense, omdeMih {densuSf thick,) I make tiiick« Osmr 
dfnse is oppmed to rarefy. 

K a 
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Coii-de-scend> cofih (for currh) and clescendoj I g6 ,ioi/cn. 
To stoop from onc*s own height. In order to yield to 
tiie satisfactioQ of others. " Condescension is a happy 
quality which never fails to make its way into the 
good opinion, and into the very heart ; and allays the 
envy which attends a high station." AUerhury, 

Con-cUgn, condiffius^ (digmis, worthy,) wortliy of a per- 
son. It is used of something deserved by crimes: 
" this brought him to condign punishment.'* 

Con-dlment, from anuUmentunh that which excites the 
appetite by a pungent taste. " Many things are 
swallowed by animads rather for condiment than any 
substantial nutriment." 

Con-ditionj condOf (see Do, p. 10,) 1 put together. Cbft- 
diHonf a putting together, or the state of a thing put 
together, or formed ; and in an extended sense, the 
manner and circumstances under which a thing is 
formed. 

CondUionf circumstance, is not the thing ; 
Bliss is the same in subject as in king.*' 

Pope* 

Gon-dole, condoleOi •doleo, I grieve,) I grieve with others. 
It is opposed to the word Congratulate. 

Con-duce, and conduct, couduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I 
led together. To conduce^ signi6es to serve the full 
purpose ; to contribute, signifies only to be a subordi- 
nate instrument; the former is always taken in a 
good sense, tiie latter in a bad or good sense. Ex- 
ercise conduces to health ; a want of firmness in a go- 
vernment, contributes to the spread of rel)ellion. 

Conduct, signifies to cause a person to go with an- 
other; we cortdiict, or guide, those who do not know 
the road ; we lead those who either cannot or will not 
go alone. In a literal sense, it is the head that co»- 
ducis, the eye that guides, and the hand tliat leads ; in 
a lignrative sense, the understanding conducts, we 
are guided by rules, and the will or influence leads --* 
Conducive* Having the power of forwarding or pro* 
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modoTg* Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reasonable 
service; all his laws are in themselves canducwe to 
the temporal interest of them that obsenre them.** 
Bentley. ' 

Con-fabulation, amfabuloHoi (see Pari, p. 12,) a talk- 
ing with another. It is usually employed to signify 
cheerful and careless talk. 

Con*federacy» (See Fido^ p. 13.) The friendships 
of the world are oft cojifcderades in vice, or leagues 
of pleasure**' Addison* 

Con-fer, conferOf (see Fsao, p. 13») I bear together; 
J bring words together; that is, I discourse. 
Confery signifies also to bring something to a person, 
or to place it upon him. The Coronation, of a 
king, confers no royal authority upon him.*' " Read- 
ing makes a fbll man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man ; and therefore, if a man 
write little he had need have a great memory, 
if he confer little be had need have a present 
wit, and if he read little he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to have that which be bath not.'* 
Bacon- 

Con-fess, from confiteor^ (see Fateor, p. 13,) I acknow- 
ledge. To acknowledge a crime ; to own a failure. 
The opposite to deny. See Matt. x. 3 J. — Confcssionj 
in theology, denotes the verbal acknowledgement 
wljich a penitent makes of his sins to God : in a 
more restricted sense, it is a declaration of a person's 
sins made to a priest, in order to obtain absolution for 
the same. Confession was anciently public in the 
church, though the Romanists have since altered it 
and made it private and auricular. See Auricular. 
The Indians, according to Tavemier, have a kind of 
confession ; and the same may be said of the Jews. 
•* The Augsburgh Confession" denotes a celebrated 
confession of faith drawn up by Luther, and presented 
to the Emperor Charles. V. in 1530* — Confessor* He 
that hears confessions, or be that confesses. " He 
who dies for religion^ Is a martyr ; he who suffers for 
iff is a confWson** It was the assurance of a re« 
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* surrection that gave patience to the corifessor, aiid 
courage to tiie martyr. — Acknowledging, is a simple 
declaration; confessing, or owning, is a specific pri- 
vate communication; avowal^ is a public declara- 
tion. 

Con-fide, confido, (see Fido, p. 13,) I have faith (ziith) 
in another. — Confidence. Firm belief of another's 
integrity or veracity. Society is built upon trust, 
and trust upon confidence of one another's integrity.** 
Trust in one's own abilities or fortune, opposed to de- 
jection or timidity, — Conjidence is sometimes used to 
express vicious boldness, or false opinion of one's 
own excellencies ; in this sense it is opposed to 7no- 
desty. — Confident. Assured beyond doubt; secure of 
success, "without fear of miscarriage. ** People forget 
how little they know, when they grow confident upon 
any. present state of things." South. 

Con-fine, corifimsy (see Finis, p. 14,) bordering upon« 
To confine^ is to keep within the proper limits. 

Bordetf marks the extremities of one country in 
jrelation to another, as the borders of Scotland : — 
Immdary, respects the prescribed limits of any place, 
as the boundaries of a village : «—^^xm<t^5, denote 
the commencement of a country, as the frontiers of 
Germany or France; and cor^inei, those parts adjoin- 
ing to any place. 

Con-firm, from confirmoy (see Fibmub, p. 14,) I make 
additionally firm, by adding somethiilg. To put past 
doubt by new evidence. 

« Whilst all the stars around her hunit 
^ And all the planets in their turn 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 
^ And spread the truth from pole to pole.'* 

Confirmation, from CoKnaM. Additional proof, con- 
vincing testimony* An ecclesiastical rite. In the 
latter sense the word is used to denote the ceremony 
tii laying on of hands for the conveyance of the 
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' Holy Ghost. Among the primitive Christians it was 
conferred upon adults immediately after their baptism ; 
and was esteemed, in some measure, to be a part 
thereof: whence it was called the accomplishment of 
baptism. It was considered that baptism only pre- 
pared persons for the reception of the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, which were actually conferred in confirm- 
ation* 

Con-fiscate, conjiscor, (see Fiscus, p. 14,) I seize' as a 

forfeit to the treasury. « 

Con-flagratiou, confagrare, (Jlagraret to bum,) to bum 
an object in every part. 

Con-flict, conjligerey (see Fligo, p. 1 4,) to Strike against 
each other : a conjlict is most sanguinary and despe- 
rate, it arises from the undisciplined operations of the 
bad passions ; a combat is often a matter of art and a 
trial of skill, it may be obstinate and lasting^ though 
not arising from any personal resentment ; a cmded 
may often give rise to angry and even malignant sen- 
timents, but it is not necessarily associated with any' 
bad passions. 

Con^fluence^ cottfiuere$ (see Fluo^ 14,) to flow to« 
gether. * 

Con-fluz, from the same origin as Conflubkcb. 

Con-form, confomuh (see Foama, p. 14,) I make a thing 
of the same^WiM^^ another. ---Cbn/^ One that 
complies with the worship of the church of England. 

Con-found, con/vnek, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour things 
together. In a figuratiTe senses it means, to compare 
or mention without due distinction* They who 
strip not ideas, of the marks men use for them, biit 
confimnd them with words, must have endless dis- 
putes.*' Locked 

Con-fuse, from the same origin as Conpouito. ^ The 
Confusion of Languages," is a memorable event which 
happened in tiie one hundred and first year after the 
flood, and 2247 years before Christ, at Uie overthrow 
of .BabeL Until this period there had been one com- 
mon language, which formed a bond of union, that 
prevented the separation of mai\kind into distinct 
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nations ; and some have supposed, that tlie tower of 
Babel was erected as a kind of fortress, by which 
people intended to defend themselves against that 
separation which Noah had projected. 
Con-fute, and refute, confuto and refuto, are compounded 
of con, (for contra^ against,) re, (for retro, back or 
again,) and futo, the frequentative of fundo, I pour ; 
thus confuto literally means I pour together, and re- 
JtUo, I pour back, or against. But confute and refute 
are now used in a figurative sense only. 

Co7iJvie, respects what is argumentative ; refute^ 
what IS personal : an argument is cojifiited by proving 
its fallacy i a cbai^e is refuted by proving one's inno* 
cence. 

** He could, on either side, dispute, 
Cot^utet change band^ and still confute.*^ 

HudibraSm 

Con-geal, congelarei (gdlaref to freeze) to freeze toge- 
ther. 

Con-genial, (see GsNusy p. IS,) having the same natww 

with another. 

Con-geries, congestion, cangeroj (see Gxed, p. 16,) I 
bear together. Congerieg, a mass of small bodies 

heaped together. 

Con-glomerate, adj. glomus, a clue of thread gathered 
together, as a ball of thread. 

Con-gratulate, {grains, pleasant or agreeable^) is to 
make agreeable, and is applicable either to ourselves or 
others* To express joy for the good of another. To 
compliment upon any happy event* I congratulate 
our English tongue, that it has been enriched with 
words from all our neighbours." Waits* —FeHdiate^ 
{fdWf happy,) signifies to make happy, is applicable 
to ourselves only. We fi^idtaite ourselves on having 
escaped danger; we congraMaie others on thdr good 
fortune^ 

Con-gregate, congrego, (see Gebz, p. 17,) I assemble 
together. 
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Coii-gressy ctmgredkrj (see Grabus, p. 1 69) I 9iep with 
mother. CongreUf is used to denote an appointed 
meeting for the settlement of affairs between different 
nadonsy as, the congreu of Vienna ; or between the dif- 
ferent parts of the same nation, as in North America* 

Con^gruity, congmeret (grus, a crane,) literally, to come 
together as cranes do^ that is, in a flock ; figuratively^ 
congndty denotes that which is suitable to something 
else. 

Con-jecture, co^fido, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast toge.* 
then Qn^ecturef is used at present only in a figur- 
ative sense, to denote the result of thoughts framed in 
the mind without design or foundation. Any circum- 
stance, however trivial, may give rise to conjecture^ 
some reasons are requisite to produce a mpposUum / 
a particular state of feeling or train of thinking may 
of itsdf create a surmUe* When we look upon such 
things as eqiudly may or may not be, human reason can 
then, at the bes^ but etn^jedure what will be." South* 

Con-jdn, cor^ngOf (see JunoOf p* 18,) I join several 
things togedier* f< Let tiiat which Is taught next be 
nearly cov^amed vritfa what is known already.** Locke* 

Con^jugaly conjugate, and conjunction have the same 
origin as Covjoiv.—Conjugatiofh ^ grammar, a re- 
gular distribution of tlie several inflections of verbs In 
their different voiceS) moods, tenses, and persons, so as 
to distinguish them from one another. 

Cbfffuficftbn. A particle whidi expresses a relation 
ox dependence between words and phrases; thus 
cdled, because it serves to Join or connect the {Mirts or 
members of a discourse, which is its common use ; 
and also to connect words, so as to show the relations 
which those words so united have to other parts of 

. the sentence. 

Conjunctions are of various kinds.— 1. Copulative 
or coi^unctive,'* are those which express a rdation of 
union or comparison between things ; and serve to 
connect or continue a sentence; as, an4> on/y. —8. 
^ Adversative,'* those which express a restriction, or 
contrariety ; as, but, nevertheless^ —S.^ Causal,** those 
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wbicii show tbat the cause of something is alleged; 
as, for, becatm* * 4. ** ConclusiTe,** tiiose which iie- 
note a consequence drawn ; as, so, that, but, tkenu « 
5. ^ Conditional)** are those which import a condition ; 
as, if, provided that- — > 6. " Continuative^** those which 
express a succession or continuation of the discourse; 
as, even, in effbct. — 7. " Disjunctive,*" those which ex- 
press a relation of separation or division, or which serve 
not only to connect or continue the sentence, but also 
to express opposition of meaning in different degrees ; 
as, neither, yet. — 8. " Dubitative," those which ex- 
press some doubt, or suspension of opinion ; as, — 
9. Exceptive," as, vnL'sSy that. These distinctions 4ire 
considered useless by some writers, more especially by 
H. Tooke ; see " Diversions of Purlet/»" Vol. I. p. 110. 
Con-jure, from coyijuro, (jura, I swear,) I swear with 
another to do something. Conjure, (pronounced 
kunjure,) was formerly used to denote the act of in- 
fluencing by the imaginary art of magic. At present, 
conjure, fpronounced konjure,) is confined to denote 
the act of entreating earnestly aud witli solemnity; 
thusy 

^ I cor^ure you— let him know, 

^ Whate*er was done against him, Cato did it.'* 

Addisonm 

CoiiFnatei or cognate, (natus, bom,) born with another. 

Con-nect, connecto, (see Necto, p. 25,) I link together. 
A right opinion is that which connects distant truths 
by the shortest train of intermediate propositions.** 
Mmon»—** It is odd to consider the an^nexim be- 
tween de^otism and barbari^, and how the making 
one person mote than man, makes the rest less.** — 
Connexion. The act of uniting ; the state of being 
joined together. Just relation to something precedent 
or subsequent. *^ There must be a future state, where the 
eternal and inseparable between virtue and 

happiness shall be manifested.'* Atterbuxy^ — Contem- 
plation of human nature doth, by a necessary amneximk 
and chain of causes, carry us up to the Dei^.*» UaXU 
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Con-sanguinity, (sanguis, sanguinu, bloody) relationship 
by bloody relation by descent from one common pro* 
genitor. It is distinguished from qffinityt or relation 
by marriage* ConsanguinUj^ or relation by bloody 
and affiniiyf or relation by marriage, are canonical 
disabilities to contract a marriage.*' BUtdutone* 

Con-science, conscious, consciens, (see Scio, p. S3,) 
knowing within one's self; admitted to the knowledge 
of any thing. We are apprized of events, or what 
passes outwardly, through the mcclium of external 
circumstances ; we are conscioust through the medium 
of ourselves only, of what passes within. I know 
nothing so difficult for a generous mind to get over 
as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any method 
of quieting the soul under them, besides this single 
one^ of our being conscious that we do not deserve 
them*** Conscience signifies that knowledge which a 
man h»« of his own thoughts and actions ; and be- 
cause, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by com- 
paring tbem with the laws of God, his mind will 
approve or condemn him, this knowledge or contdence 
may be both an accuser and a judge/* Swy^* — Cbii- 
sdenHous* Regulated by conscience. — Consciousness. , 
An intenial sense of guilt or innocence. The per- 
ceptlon of what passes in a man^s own mind. If 
spirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any 
thing left ; therefore, eomdausnesi must be its essen* 
tial attribute.** Wiatts. 

Con-secrate^ consecro, (socen sacred,) I make sacred by 
a special act The act of setting apart any profane or 
common thing to a pious purpose. Consecration is the 
reverse of desecration and profanation, which consist 
in perverting a thing set apart for a pious use to a pro- 
fane and popular one. Consecraief is a species of for- 
mal dedication by virtue of a religious observance ; 
hallow is a species of informal consearaHon t churches 
are consecrated; particular days loe kaUowed* 

Con-sent, consentiOf (see Sbmtio, p. 34,) I fed in uni- 
son with another. Contracts are ftnrmed by the con" 
tent of tlie parties who are interested.** ^ A parent 

U 1' 
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e<msenii to tbe Mabliitoieiit of his children ; he pef^ 
ntiu them to read certain books; he o(btM them to oou- 
▼erse with htm familiarly.*' 
Con-sequence, from consequor, {seqtu>rf 1 follow,) sig« 
nifies, That which follows from any cause or prin^ 
Ciple." 

Shnn the bitter consequence^ for know, 
« Tlio day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.** 

Paradise Lost. 

Cons€q7ience is frequently employed as synonymous 
with vnportance. " The anger of Achilles was of 
such consequence that it embroiled the kings of Greece. '* 
Addison. — Coiisequentmlli/. With just deduction of 
consequences. In a regular series. " Were a man a 
king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt 
consequentially, and in continued unbroken schemes, 
would he be in reality a king or a beggar ?'* Addison* 
Consequences flow of themselves from the nature 
of things ; results are drawn. Consequences proceed 
from actions in general ; resuUs proceed from parti- 
cular eftbr ts and attempts." 

Con-serve, cojiservo, (see Skrvo, p. 35,) I keep together. 

Con-Bider, cojisidero, Jroni consido, or consideo, to sit 
down, or sit with others,) signifies to tiiink upon 
with ciire. The operation of thought is expressed 
by the words consider and reflect, but it varies in the 
circumstances of the action. Consideration is em- 
ployed for practical purposes ; r^ecHon» for matters 
of speculation or moral improvement. Common ob- 
jects call for conaderatian / the workings of the mind 
itself, or objects purely spiritual, occupy fffleclian. 

Conp-sign, eonngHO$ (^gnunif a seal,) I sign or seal for a 
specific purpose. Conngfi usually implies the idea of 
transferring from one's self to another, by a formal 
agreement ; thus, a person amsigns his property over 
to another by a deed of law ; a merchant 
his goods to another, to dispose of them for his ad* 
vantage. 
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Con-sist, consisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand with some- 
thing else. — Consistent, signifies the fitness to be 
placed together. Trutli is always consisient with 
itself, and needs nothing to help it out." IWotson- 

Con*sole, cmuohrf and solace, sokttmnh are evidently 
. from the same source, (see Solum^ p. S7*) To ctrn^ 
sole^ and soiaoe, denote the relieving of pdn ; but 
sole, is used on more important occasions than solace^ 
We console our friends (with words or deeds) when 
they meet with afflictions ; we solace ourselves (with 
reflections) when we meet with disasters. The great- 
est consokuion which we can enjoy on the death of our 
friends* is derived from the hope that they have ex» 
changed a state of imperfection and sorrow fcr ono 
that is full of pure and unmixed felicity. 

Con-solidate, cesmUdth (soUeUUf solid,) 1 make solid by 
uniting two or more things into one. 

Con-8onant» consono, (see Sonus, p. 37,) I sound with 
ano^er. Consonant is defined to be a letter that 
cannot be sounded without some vowel before it.** 

Consonants aie divided into five classes* with 
r^;ard to the five principal organs of the voice* 
Though all of these act ooqjointly in producing the 
various modifications of sound* yet one, or other of 
them contributes more notably than the rest. These 
organs are the ihroatf (guttur*) paUOe (palatima,) 
tongue, (lingua,) teetk, (dentes,) lips, (labia) ; whence 
the five classes of consonants are denominated guitu^ 
Tol, h ; palatal, c, g, j* k» q ; Utigua^ d* 1» n* t ; 
iieMtal, r, s* x, z ; labial* b* f* m, p. 

Con-spicuous* from con^pido, (see Srscio^ pw 37*} 
easily to be seen by many at the same time ; Uius* we 
say* a bouse is consfHcuous that stands on a hill. A 
tiling is dHaiingtti^gd in proportion as it is distinct or 
separate from others ; it is conspicuous in proportion 
as it is easily seen ; it is noted in pro^iortion as it is 
widely known. A rank is distmguMed; adtuatkm 
cofi^ncicottf ; and a place noted* 

Con-spiracy* fi-om conspiro (see SriKo, p. S8,) literally^ 
I breathe with another ; figuratively, I am actuated 
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with (or by) the same spirit or motive as another. 
Conspiracy, denotes an agreement of men to do any 
thing ; this word is always used in a bad sense. — 
Conspirators is an apt term ; for persons engaged 
about a bad work are obliged, as it were " to breathe** 
their intentions, and not speak out openly. 
Con-stant, consto, (see Sro, p. 36,) I stand with some- 
thing else. Constancy respects the aflections ; sta- 
bilityy the opinions ; steadinesst the action, or the mo- 
tives of action ; Jirmnessy the purpose or resolution.** 
ConsUaicy* Unalterable continuance. ** Incredible, 
that constancy in such a variety, in such a multiplicity, 
should be the result of chancel" May on the Crea" 
tion» 

Con-stellation, {stella, a star,) an assemblage of stars. 
The ancients portioned out the firmament into several 
parts or constellations^ reducing a certain number of 
stars under the representation of certam images, in 
order to aid the imagination and memory to conceive 
and retain their numbers and disposition. 
• Con-stitute, eanstUuo, (see Statuo, p. 36,) I set toge- 
ther for a specific purpose. ComtittUian is that which 
is constituted s the word is variously used, — To the 
corporeal frame, as, " How little our constitution is 
able to bear a remove into parts of this air, not much 
higher than that we commonly breathe in.** Locke* 
^ To the form of government, as, ^< The physician of 
the state, who undertakes to regenerate constitidioMi 
ought to show uncommon powers.** Burke. 

Government implies, generally, the exercising of 
authority under any form whatever ; constitution im* 
plies a 6zed form of gooemmeni. We may have a 
government without a constitution^ we cannot have a 
constitution without a government* In the first form- 
ation of society, government was placed in the hands 
of individuals who exercised authonly according to 
discretion, rather than to any fixed rule or law s here 
then, was government without a constitvHon / as tiniQ 
and experience proved the necessity of some esta* 
blished fonui and the wisdom of enlightened meo 
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discovered the advantages and disadvantages of di& 
ferent forms, govemmefU assumed a more definite 
shape ; hence, then^ the union of govemmetU and otm^ 
jltfttltofk** For further illustrations see CrM*$ S^n^ 
nyme$* 

Con^straint, constringoy (stringo, I bind,) literally, I 
bind together ; figuratively, force to some action. See 
RsavftAiKT. 

Con-structy coiufruo, (see SmuKs;, p. 88,} I form several 
things into one mass. From the raft or canoe, wiiich 
first served to carry a savage over the river, to the 
conslrucdm of a vessel capable of a conveying a nu* 
merous crew with safety to a distant coast, tlie pro- 
gress in improvement is immense. — Construction. The 
act of piling togetlier in a regular method. The put- 
ting words together in such a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense. The meaning. ** He that 
v ould live at ease, should always put the best con- 
struction on business and conversation." Collier, —In 
grammar, to construe is to point out, according to 
the rules of syntax, the dependence which each word 
in a sentence has with those which precede or fol* 
low. 

Con -suit, consulto, a frequentative of consulo^ signifies to 
counsel together. Consultations always require two 
persons at least ; deliberations require many, or only a 
man*s self : an individual may consult with one or 
many ; assemblies commonly deliberate : advice and 
information are given and received in consultations { 
doubts, difficulties, and objections are started and re* 
moved in deliberations. 

Con-sume, consunw (see Sumo, p. S8,) I take away al- 
together. In a figurative signification, consume is 
synonymous with waste; the former implies a reduc- 
ing to nothing, the latter conveys also the idea of 
misuse : to waste is to consume uselessly : mucli time 
is consumed in complaining, which might be employed 
in remedying the evils complained of ; idlers wasig 
their time, because they do not properly estimate its 
wl\xe*^Cumumjftion, implies a rapid decay, and is 

L 8 
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aeldor" applied to any tiling but animal bodies. — Con^ 
summation^ signifies the summing or winding up ot 
the whole ; the putting a final period to any concern. 
We often flatter ourselves that the completion of all 
our plans will be the consumrnalioJi of all our wishes, 
and thus expose ourselves to grievous disappoinU 
ments. 

The a4iective consummate is usually employed in a 
bad sense : they who are regarded as complete fools 
are not unfrequently consummate knaves; at elections 
we often see consummate folly and consummate hypo- 
crisy practised by turns. 

Con-tACt, eontmg^ (see Tango, p. 39,) I touch together. 
Contactf is distinguished from the simple word touch, 
not so much in sense as in grammatical construction $ 
the former expressing a state, and referring to two 
bodies actually in that state ; the latter, on the other 
handf implying the abstract act of touching. We 
speak of things coming or being in contact; we aay^ 
the touch of a thing, and not the contact of a thing. 

Contagion ought, perhaps, to be restricted to diseases 
communicated by actual contact alone ; whUe in/ecthn 
should be confined to diseases produced by a pestilen- 

• tial state of the atmosphere, and independently of the 
diseased tliemselves. 

Con-tain, coTitineo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) I hold together 
in one place. Contain and hold, agree in sense, but 
differ in application ; tlie former is by comparison 
noble, the latter is ignoble in its use : hold, is em- 
ployed only for the material contents of hollow bo- 
dies ; contain, is employed for the moral or spiritual 
contents i 

But man, th* abstract 
" Of all perfection, which the workmanship 
" Of heav'n hath modelPd, in himself contains 
" Passions of several qualities.^ 

Con-taminate, contamino, (from the obsolete word tameno, 
I pollute^ I udj, one thing with aQotheri so as to spoil 

« 
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1)0th. ) Whatever is impure, contam 'mates j what is 
gross and vile in the natural sense, defileSf and, in 
the moral sense, pollutes ; what is contagious, or infec- 
tious, corrupts ; and what is corrupted may taint other 
things. 

Con-temn, contempt, {contenmo, I scorn.) Contempt is 
a species of hatred, expressing in its general sense 
disapprobation, and is exercised where a person either 
acts below his station and character, or effects to do 
that for which he is not qualified. It is opposed to 
esteem. — Contempt, in law, is disobedience to the or- 
ders of a court. Contemptible and contemptuous are 
teiTns frequently, though very erroneously, confounded 
in common discourse. Contemptible, is applied to the 
tiling deserving contempt ; cmiteinptuous, to that which 
is expressive of contempt Persons, or what is done 
by persons, may be either co^itemplible or contemptu^ 
ous ; but contemptible can be applied to a thing only: 
we speak of a contemptible production ; and of a con* 
temptuous expression or look. 

Con-template, from contemplor, the primitive significa- 
tion of which was* I behold the heavens from the 
temple the original temples being open to the sky. 
In Uie temple the Augurs pretended to foretell future 
eventSy from beholding the appearance of the hea- 
Tensy and the flight of birds. « Contemplatunh is 
keeping the idea, which is brought into the mindf 
for some time actually in view." Locke* The hea- 
vens, and all the works of the Creator, are objects 
of contemplation*" There is no circumstance of my 
being that I contemplate with more joy than' my im- 
mortality," JBerikeley* 

Con-temporary, or co-temporary, (teinfnf^time,) a person 
or thing that exists at the same time with another. 
** The active part of mankind, as they who do most 
good for their ademporarieh ▼cry deservedly gain the 
greatest share in tbeur applauses.*' JlddUon* 

Contempt, from eoniem$Uh I undervalue^ I despise* 
There is no action in the behaviour of one man to* 
wards anotler, of which human nature is more impft- 
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ticnt than of contempt ; it being an undervaluing of a 
man, upon a belief of his utter iiselessness and inabi- 
lity, and a spiteful endeavour to engage the rest of 
mankind in the same slight esteem of liim." So%t:Uu 
** There is not so coiUemptible a plant, or animal, that 
does not confound the most enlarged understandiiig/' 
Locke. 

Con.tend, contendo, (see Tendo, p. 39,) I stretch with. 
1 o cojileiid, at present, is used as synonymous with 
strive against : the two words, however, differ in tlie 
object as well as the mode : we contend for a prize, we 
Mtrioe for the mastery ; we contend verbally, but we 
never ttnoe without an actual effort, and labour more 
or less severe. We may contend with a person at a 
distance; but striving requires an opponent^ when 
there is one, to be present The andeots made 
contention the principle that reigned in chaos at first, 
and then love ; the one to express the divisions, and 
the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond. *' Burnetts Theory of the Eartth 

Con-tent, is merely a variation of Contain. As a sub* 
stantive of the plural number it is used in a literal 
sense ; thus, we speak of the contents of a vessel, or 
of a book* It is also used as a verb in reference to 
that state of the mind, eidier possessed or bestowed, 
in which a person thinks that he contains or possesses 
enough. Thus we say, Will that content you ? but 
MoHsfy is more appropriate in such phrases, since con- 
Unlment lies within ourselves and weH^i/Uion is de« 
rived from external objects* 

^ True happiness is to no place confined^ 
^* But still is found in a contented mind." 

Contentment the state of being content. 

** Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these.** 

Pop^ 

Ci)u-test, from controt against, and testarif to bear wit- 
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ness* To dispute, to call in question. "A definition 
is the only way whereby the meaning of words can 
be known, without leaving room for contest about it.** 
Locke> 

Con- text, from cojilexo, {texo, I weave,) I weave toge- 
ther, signifies that which is united to something else ; 
it is principally applied to a part of a discourse or 
vrritlng* 

Con-tiguous, contiguusy (see Tango, p. 39,) that which 
touches another. The houses of ancient Rome were 
not contiguous as ours are, but all insulated. 

Con-tinencc, contineiUia, (see Teneo, p. 39), the act of 
keeping one's self within bounds. "He knew what 
to say, he knew also when to leave otf, a conU* 
nence which is practised by few writers," Dryden* 

Qmtinent, is tliat which is held together ; in geo- 
graphy, it denotes a large extent of country, not 
interrupted by seas. It is an old tradition, that 
Britain was formerly a part of the European contp- 
neni* 

Con-tingency, from conlingOf (see Takoo, p. 39,) signi- 
fies literally, that which touches another by chance, 
or which happens at the same time as another ; it is 
opposed to necessity. Nothing less than infinite 
wisdom can have an absolute command over fortune ; 
the highest degree of it which man can possess is by 
no means equal to such cofUmgencies as may arise in 
the prosecution of our afiairs." Addison* 

ConHngentf in a nuUtary acceptation, denotes the 
proportion of troops, money, and ammunition, which 
each individual of a body of confederated princes 
furnishes, in support of the confederation. 

Con-tinual continuuSy (see Teneo, p. 39,) keeping to* 
gether without intermission. To an intelligent parent, 
it is a continual source of pleasure to watch the pro- 
gress of his child in the acquirement of knowledge, 
and the developement of his faculties ; it will like- 
wise be his constant endeavour to train him up in the 
principles of religion and virtue, while he is cultivating 
his talents and storing his mind with science. 
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Continual and contintied^ both mark length of dura« 
tion, but the former admits of a certain degree of in- 
terruption which the latter does not : there is a c(m» 
tinual noise in the principal streets of a metropolis ; 
and in the countries situated near the poles there is 
one continued darkness for the space of five or six 
months. 

Continuance and duration^ are both employed for 
time : things may be of long amtbiuance, or of long 
duration ; but continuance is used only with regard to 
the conduct of men, duration witli regard to the ex- 
istence of every thing. " By comparison, the duro' 
turn of the world and all sublunary objects is nothing 
in regard to eternity.** Contmuance$ is said only of 
the time that a thing continues, continuation expresses 
the act of continuing what has begun. " The Py- 
thagorean transmigration, tlie sensual habitations of 
tlie Mahometan, and the shady realms of Pluto, do 
all agree in the main point, the continuaition of our 
existence***— ConUnuationy is employed in the figiui^ 
tive sense, for the duraiion of events and actions; 
continnityf in the physical sense, for the adhesion of 
the component parts of any thing ; there are bodies 
of so little conHnuiti/f that they wUl cnimble to pieces 
on the slightest touch. 
Con-tortion, contarqueth TonQiriOy p. 40,} I twiit 
together. 

Con-tract, contraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw toge> 
tfaer. By eoniraetingt « thing is brought within a 
sraaller compass; by curtaUingt the magnitude or 
number is reduced ; by abridging^ in the figurative 
as well as the literal senae^ the quantity ia dimi* 
niiihed. 

OorUradf as a substantive, is synonymous with 
agreement i an agnemenit however, may be verfoal, 
but a contract must be written and le^^ly executed. — 

It is impossible to see the long scrolls in which 
every contract is included, with all their appendages 
of seals and attestations, without wondering at tiie 
depravity, of our specie^ who must be natndned 
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from violation of promise, by such fonnal and public 
evidences.'* Johnson* 

Contraction, arises from the inherent state 6f the 
object confinedt is produced by some external agent : 
a limb is contracted from disease, it is confined by a 
chain. We speak morally of the controlled span of 
man*8 life, and the cor^ined view which he takes of 
a sutject 

Contra-dicty from conira, against, and dioot I apeak. To 
assert the contrary to what has been said* 

Contra-distinguish, from cowtrOf against and disHnguish. 
To disttnguirii not simply by qualities which are dif« 
fi^rent, but by qualities which are opposite. 

Contrary, from contra^ against The Tarious and coU' 
trary choices that men make in the world, do not 
argue that they do not all pursue good; but that 
the same thing is not good to every man alike/' 
Locke* 

Con-tributCji contribuo, (see Tribus, p. 40,) I pay tri- 
bute with another. As the predominant idea in con- 
tribution is that of common consent, it supposes a de- 
gree of freedom in the agent which is incompatible 
with the exercise of authority expressed by the terms 
— tax, impost, toll, duty, and custom : hence the term 
is with more propriety applied to those cases in which 
men voluntarily unite in giving towards any particu- 
lar object, as charitable contribulions, or contributions 
in support of a war ; but it may be taken in the ge • 
neral sense of a forced payment, as in speaking of 
a military contribution* 

In an extended sense, contribute signifies to bestow 
for the same end ; thus we say, exercise contributes to 
give vigour to the frame ; that is, exercise with some- 
thing else, as proper food and a due proportion of 
sleep, gives vigour. Contributef is taken in either a 
good or a bad sense : we may contribute to the relief 
of the indigent^ or we may contribute to the follies and 
vices of others* 

Con-trition, conterof ^ierof I mb or bruise,) I rub toge- 
ther, or bruise, as it were, with sorrow. Caniritionf in 
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Uf^d at present in a figurative sense only, to denote a 
continued and severe sorrow appropriate to one who 
has been in a continued state of sinfulness. In those 
who have most of) ended, and are come to a sense of 
their own conditiony penitence will give rise to anUri^ 
Hon* 

Contro-versy and controvert^ from conjtnh against^ and 
ftcrUh I turn. A dtipute is commonly oral, and a oot»- 
ifovernf in writing. 

Con^tumacy* from corUumeOf (iumeo I swells) signifies^ 
literally, the swelling up one*s self by way of resist- 
ance ; and» figuratively, a wilful contempt and dis- 
obedience. When an offender is cited to appear in 
any ecclesiastical court, and neglects to do it, he is 
pronounced eonhanacioui* Contumely denotes a 
naughty or injurious conduct coupled with contempt. 

Why should any man be troubled at the coniutncly 
of those, whose judgment deserves not to be valued ? '* 

Con-tusion, from amiundo, {tundo, I beat or bruise,) sig- 
nifies, a state of being bruised. 

Con-ven^ c(nwenio, (soe Vxino, p. 41,) I come or bring 
together. Assemblings is mostly by the wish of one ; 
amveningi by that of several : a crowd is assembled by 
an individual in the streets ; a meeting is convened at 
the desire of a certain number of persons: people are 
assembled either on public or private business^ they 
are always convened on a public occasion. 

Convenient, implies that which comes together as it 
ought. Commodious^ regards the physical condition; 
and convenient, the mental feelings. 

A convent^ is a place where religious persons come 
together. 

Congress-, is an assembly coming together in a for- 
mal manner from distant parts for special purposes ; 
convention, is an assembly coming together in an in- 
formal and promiscuous manner: a congress consists of 
delegates from higher autliorities ; but a convention is 
a self-constituted assembly which has no power, but 
what it assumes to itself, as the National Convention 
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of France. A man putting all his pleasures into one, 
18 like a traveller's putting all his goods into one 
jewel ; the value is the samei and &e convenience 
greater.*' 

Con-verge, canioergOf {vergOt I bend,} I wUh another 
bend to the same point. Lines are termed converging 
which continually approximate, or whose distance be- 
comes continually less and less ; in opposition to di" 
vergeni lines, whose distance becomes continually 
greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the 
other* 

Con-versant, conyers^ convert^ coniverto, (see Yekto, 
p. 41,) I turn about. Convert, signifies, to do some- 
thing in conformity with the views of another. Conr 
versanif signifies turning over and over, consequendy 
becoming acquainted. A person is canvenmU in 
matters that come frequently before his notice ; he is 
Jamiliar with such as form the daily roudne of hb 
business. If any think education, because it is 
convertant about children, to be but a private and do- 
mestic duty, he has been ignorantly bred himself. ** 
Wbotton cn Education* — CanversCf to turn, as it were^ 
words from one another ; that is, to talk. — A proposi- 
tion is said to be the converse of another, when after 
drawing a conclusion from something before proposed, 
we proceed to suppose what had been before con- 
cluded, and draw from it what had been supposed. 
Thus, if two sides of a triangle be equal, the angles 
oppoute to those sides are also equal : the converse 
of the proposition is, that if two angles of a triangle 
be equal, the sides opposite to those angles are sSso 
equal. 

Con-vey, convex, convehoy (veho, I carry,) I carry toge- 
ther. To bear^ is simply to put the weight of any 
substance upon one's self; to canyt is to remove that 
weight i convetf, like transport, is employed for such 
actions as are performed not by immediate personal 
intervendon : a porter carries his load on his knot; 
goods are conveyed in a waggon. Since there ap- 
pears not to h<\ any ideas in the mind, before the 
U M 
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fenaes have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in 
the undmtanding are coeyal with sensation." Xocte.— ^ 
GmiwBf means carried round or over a concave.^ This 
term formerly applied either to the internal or ex- 
ternal side of a body, as we find mention made of 
** heaven's convex ( Tickel) it is now restricted to 
the external side. Convex^ is the opposite to concave. 
" If the eye were so pie rcing as to descry even opake 
and little objects a hundred leagues off, it would do 
us little service ; it would be terminated by neigh- 
bouring hills and woods; or in the largest plaiu^ by 
the very convexity of the earth." Newton. 
Con-vict, convinco, {vinco, I conquer,) I overcome; also, 
I prove manit'c'stly. A convict, signifies one whose 
guilt lias been proved. When we speak of those, 
who, by offences against the laws, have exposed them- 
selves to punishment, we denominate them criminals; 
when we consider them as already brought before a 
tribunal, %ve call them culprits; when we consider 
them in regard to the moral turpitude of tlieir cha- 
racter^ we entitle them malefactors; when we consider 
them, as offending by tlie grosser violations of the law, 
they are termed felons i when we consider them as 
already under the sentence of the law, we denote 
them convidS' 

Convincet relates to moral conviction : to convince^ 
is to force another, byturgument, to acknowledge a 



♦ For the meaning of Convex, Dr. Johnson refers 
me to a Latin Dictionary td seek for convexus, Lyttle- 
ton and Ainsworth inform me, that this word is derived 
from convehOf to carry or convey, by ship, cart, or beast. 

Having learned thaty* and v are continually trans- 
mutable, as wi/e, Mrives; he^n, heat;en; adyecti^ Fr. 
adyectioe, Eng. I consider that convex must be com- 
pounded of con, (for cunh) with, andyiexus, (changed 
to nexus,) a bending outwwrds.*' See p. xvii of Preface 
to The PAinoraiLBAN System of JEdttcation applied io 
lAe .Frefich iMnguage, 
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contested position. That religion is essential to the 
welfare of man, can be proved by the most cantmcai(f 
arguments." 

Con-vinal, convwialiSf (vivo, I live,) living together, or . 
being entertained together. The prominent idea in 
convivial, is that of sensual indulgence; the prominent 
idea in social, is that of enjoyment from an intercourse 
with society : what is convivial is sodal, but what is 
social is something more : the former is excelled by 
the latter, as much as the body is excelled by the 
mind. We speak of comnmal enjoymentsi and iodal 
pleasures. 

Con-Toke, canvoco, (vooh I call,) I call together. There 
is nothing imperative on the part of those that 
ojuemble or convenes one assembles or convenes by invi- 
tation or request. Convokes is an act of authority, it is 
the call of one who has authority to give that call. 
Convocation. An assembly of the clergy for consulta- 
tion upon matters ecclesiastical; and, as the parlia- 
ment condsts of two distinct houses, so does thb; the 
one called the upper house, where the archbishops 
and bishops sit by themselves ; the other the lower 
house, where all the rest of the clergy are represented 
by their deputies. 

Con-volution, from convolvoj {volvo, I roll,) I roll toge- 
ther, is the act of rolling any thing upon itself, or the 
state of being rolled upon itself. 

Con-vulse, coiivelloy {vello, I pluck,) literally, I pluck up 
altogetlier ; and, in an enlarged sense, I unsettle or 
destroy : thus we speak of a nation being convulsed. 
Convulsion) as a medical term, denotes a violent and 
involuntary contraction (or, in familiar language, 
twitching,) of the muscles. 

Copious, from copia, abundance. 

Copula, from copula, a band. The word which unites 
the subject and predicate of a proposition ; as, " God 
is good.'* **God" is the subject, "is** tlie cofmla, 
and "good*' the predicate. Copulative propositions 
are those which include several subjects, joined toge- 
ther by an aflirmative or negative conjunction; thus. 
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" Riches atid power alone do not make a man happy;* 
" neither gold nor jewels will purchase iimiiortality," 

Cornu copia, from cornuy a horn, and copia, of plenty. 
Cornucopia, atnong the ancient poets, a horn out of 
which proceeded plenty of all things, by a particular 
privilege which Jupiter granted his nurse, supposed to 
be the iroat Amalthea. The real sense of the fable is 
this, in Lyhia there is a little territory shaped not un- 
like a bullock's horn, exceedingly fertile, given by^ 
king Amnion to his daughter Amalthea, whom the 
poets feign to have been Jupiter*s nurse. 

Corollary, coroUariunh from corals being given by the 
audience to players, and thus denoting a reward given 
beyond what was due. Corollary is used for a con- 
sequence drawn from some proposition already ad- 
vanced or demonstrated; as if from this tlieorem, 
that a triangle which has two equal sides, has also 
two equal angles," this consequence (corollary) should 
be drawn, " that a triangle, which has the three sides 

• equal, has also its three angles equal" 

Coronation, from cormth & crown. The act or solem- 
nity of crowning a king. — Coroneri an officer who 
acts for, or in the name of the Crown (that is, of the 
king) ; but especially applied to an officer who, with 
the assistance of a jury of twelve men, enquires, on 
the behalf of the crown, into all sudden deaths. 

Corporal. (See Coarus, p. 8.) In the present lan- 
guage, when the body is used philosophiiSEtlly, in op- 
position to spiriiy the word corporeal is used, as * a 
corporeal being ;* but otherwise corporalf as corporal 
punishment* Corporeal is having a body ; corporal^ 
relating to the body. This distinction seems not an- 
cient" Johnson* — Corporation^ or a body corporate* 
A number of persons united in a body or community^ 
and enabled to act in legal processes as an individual. 
— Corporeal. Having a body, the contrary to spirit- 
ual, " God being supposed to be a pure spirit, tannot 
be the object of any corporeal sense.'* TiUoUon- — 

Corpulence. Bulkiness of body. — Cbf^pioc/e. A little 
body. 
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Cor-rect, ca}Tigo, (see Rego, p. 31,) 1 cause a thing to 
be right ; 1 punish. To correct, is either an act of 
authority or discretion ; to rectify, is an act of discre» 
tion only. Wliat is coj-rected, undergoes a change 
more or less sh'ght ; what is reformedf assumes a new 
form. — Correct, is negative in its sense ; accurate, is 
positive: it is sufiicient to be free from fault to be 
corrects it must contain every minute particular to 
be accurate- — The prominent idea, in correction) is 
that of making right what has been wrong; in disci" 
pline, the leading idea is that of instructing, or regu- 
lating ; in jmnisJwient, tlie leading idea is that of in<> 
Aiding pain. 

Cor-relative, (see Relative, under Re,) having such a 
relation to anotlier thing, that the existence of one 
de{)ends upon the existence of another ; thus, parent 
and child, husband and wife^ debtor and creditor^ are 
correlative terms. 

Cor-iespond, (see Response, under Re,) I keep up a 
communication with another by alternate letters. In 
the moral application^ we speak of actions correQwnii- 
ing with professions. 

Cor-roborate, [roboro, I strengthen,) signifies, to strength- 
en by adding ; it is used at present in a moral sense 
only. When the truth of a person's assertions are 
called in question, it is fortunate for him if he have 
respectable friends to corrobaraic bis testimony. 

Cor-rode, (rodo^ I gnaw,) to gnaw away completely. 

Cor-rugate, (rtfgo^ I wrinkle^) to wrinkle excessively. 

Cor-nipty from corruptus, the participle ofcorrumpOf (see 
RiJinpo> p. 82,) I break to pieces. The dissolution of 
bodies, by an internal process, is implied by the terms 
rot, putrefy, and corrupt; but the first two are ap- 
plied to natural bodies only ; the last, to all bodies 
natural and moral. 

Rot9 denotes the last stage in the progress of disso- 
lution ; putrefy, expresses the progress towards rotten- 
ness ; and corTiiption, the commencement. The word 
isalsb used in a figurative sense: that w^depnwed 
state of morals in which the gross vices are openly 

M 8 
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practised in defiance of all deconut ; that Is a corrupi 
state of society in which vice has secretly insinuated 
itself into all the principles and habits of men, and 
concealed its deformity under the fair semblance of 
virtue and honour : thus, the manners of savages are 
most likely to be depnmedi those of civilized naUons 

to be corrupt* 

The terms contaminate, defile, and pollute, are 

used in the sense of injuring purity ; eorrupU has the 
idea of destroying it. " Language being the conduit 
whereby men convey their knowledge, he that makes 
an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the foun- 
tains of knowledge which are in things, yet he stops 
the pipes." Locke- 

Cotemporary. See CoNTEMPORARr. 

Crater, from cratera, a cup, a term applied to the moutll 
of a volcano, or burning mountain, from its being 
hollow like a cup. 

Create, from creo, I form out of nothing Creation. 

The act of creating. — Creative. Having the power to 

create. — Creator. The being that creates Creat urc 

A being not self-existent, but created by the supreme 
power. Any thing created* " God's first creature 
was light." Bacoru 

Credence, from credo, I believe. Belief. — Credciida. 
Things to be believed, articles of faith ; distinguislRd 
from agenda^ or things to be done. — Credential. Tliat 
which gives a title to credit ; the warrant upon whicli 
belief or authoiity is claimed. A few persons of an 
odious and despised country could not have filled the 
world with believers, had they not shown undoubtul 
credentials from the Divine Person who sent them on 
such a message." Addison on the Chistian Religion. 
— Credibilitij. Claim to credit ; worthiness of being 
believed ; " Calculate the several degrees of credibility 
and conviction, by which one evidence surpasseth the 
othen**— Credible* Worthy of credit. " None can 
demonstrate to me, that there is such an island aa 
Jamaica ; yet, upon the testimony of CfediMe persons^ 
I am free from doubt*** 
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Credit. Belief of, faitti yielded to, another. Trust 
reposed, with regard to property : correlative to debt* 
— Creditcr* He that gives credit, he to whom a debt 
is owed : correlative to debtor. — Credulity. Easiness 
of belief. — CredvZous* Apt to believe. — Creed* A 
short account of the chief articles of the Christian 
faith ; thus called from the first word, credoy I be- 
lieve. The principal creeds are the ApostW, the 
Athanasian, and the Nicene. These three creeds are 
enjoined by the eighth article of the Church of £iig* 
land to be received and believed. 
Crescent, from crescens, increasing. The moon in her 
state of increase; any similitude of the moon in* 
creasing. 

Cruci-fixion, from cruXf cruets, a cross, and Jixuh ^^st* 

ened. The punishment of nailing to a cross. 
Cul-tivate. See Colo, p. 8« 

Curtail, from curto, I shorten. " It was anciently writ* 
ten, curtalj which perhaps is more proper ; but dogs 
that had their tail cut being called curtal dogs, the 
word was vulgarly conceived to mean originally to 
cut the taili and was in time written according to 
that notion. " Johnson* — *^ This humour for speak- 
ing no more than we must, has miserably curtailed 
some of our words; and, in familiar writing and 
conversation, they often lose all but their first sylla- 
ble." Addim. 

D. 

Dativs. (See Do, 10.) The epithet the case 
that ttgnifies giving somediing to a person. See Casb. 

DE in composition, denotes motion downwards 

or sidewards, as deject^ depart ; it expresses being 

* 

• " Tlie Latin preposition de, ?s synonymous with onr 
^itxojfi Ai^from, refers to the source or beginning* 
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off^ or away froiffii^ something to which the pri- 
mitive refers ; as dekdny (teneoy I hold or keep,) 
I keep from; or being from that which the 
primitiye word itself denotes; despair^ {spei^ 
hope,) I am from hope, or I have no hope: 
hence it marks privation, as in delnlUy; and 
cessation, as in decrease** Booth* 

De-bility, (see Haveo, p. 17,) signifies, not having 
(power). To weaken^ is either a particular or a com^ 

' plete act; to enfeeble, to d^UUatef and enervate, are 
properly partial acts : what ei^eMeS} deprives of vital 
power; what dehilUates, lessens power in one parti- 
cular, though not another : for example, the severe 
exercise of any power, such as the memory or atten- 
tion, will t^nd to debilitate that faculty ; what eneroateSf 
acts particularly on the nervous system. 

Debt. See Habeo, p. 17. 



De refers to the fact of being separate ; it makes that 
qffl or separate, which was formerly cm, or one with the 
whole mass. [Oti is a complete junction, forming a 
union between the primary substance and that which is 
brought to it. UpoTij is a species of on/ it is on the 
upper side.] From (ab) and off^ (<fe) may often be 
substituted respectively for one another. < I lifted the 
stone from the ground,' and ^ I lifted the stone off' the 
ground,' are equally expressive of the action ; but 
from states where the stone was when I began to lift it, 
and oT^directs us to the substanceyrom which separated .* 
< 1 lined the stone frwn the ground into the waggon,' < I 
lifted it off the ground on which it was laid.* Figura- 
tively, De signifies about$ concerning ; in French, it is 
the sign of the genitive, that is of something belonging 
to, or sprung frrontf another. It is in composition only 
that Da appears in English, having been transferred 
with ite compounds from the Latin." Booth* 
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De-capitate, decapitoy (capui, the head,) I behead, that 

is, cut off the head. 
De>cea8e» decedo, (see Cedo» p. 6,) I go or fall from. 
Beceuae^ is a technical term in law, introduced into 
common life to designate one's fidling off from the 
number of the living, 
De-cei^e, from diedmiH (see Caho, p. 5,) I take wrong. 
~ Cummxngi marks the disposition .to practise disguise 
in the prosecution of a plan j deceit, leads to the prac- 
tice of gross falsehood, for the sake of gratifying a 
desire: animals may be ctmnt^, in as much as tliey 
can by contrivance and concealment seek to obtain 
the object of desire, but no animal is deceitful except 
man.^ A person or conduct is deceitful i an appear- 
ance is deceptive- 

DeceUf is practised only in private transactions; 
frmtd, is practised towards public bodies as well as 
private individuals : deceit^ involves the violation of 
moral law ; /rawr/, that of the civil law: dec&ty as a 
characteristic, is indefinite in magnitude; giM^, marks 
a strong degree of moral turpitude. 

December, from decern^ ten. See September. 

Decency, from decet, it becomes. Propriety of form; 
proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 

** Immodest words admit of no defence. 
For want of decency is want of sense." 

I)e-cide, from dedda, (see C^do, p. 4,) signifies, to cut 
off, or cut short a business. To decide^ is an act of 
greater importance than to determine: the nature and 
character of a tiling is decided upon ; its limits or ex- 
tent sive determined on. A judge decides on the law 
and equity of the case ; the jury detenrnm as to the 
guilt or innocence of the person. 

Decided, is employed for persons or things ; decisive^ 
only for things : a person's aversion or attadunent is 
deddedi * sentencei a judgmenty or a victory^ is de* 
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I>e-ctduous, (see Cado, p. 4,) that which is apt or 
ready to fall ; used of flowers and seeds of plants. 

De-daiuiy from declamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) signifiesi 
literallyy to cry aloud in a set form of words. Declaim 
and inveigh agree in thp sense of using the language 
of displeasure against any person or thing ; but de- 
claim is used generally, inveigh particulariy ; public 
men and public measures are subjects for the de- 
dmrnett private individuals afford sulijects for 

t»W»lfl!g» 

De^cTare, from declaro, (see C&arvs, p. 7,) signifies, 
literally» to make clear or show plainly to a person. 
The word declaire does not express any particular 

. mode or circumstance of making known, as is implied 
by the words publish and proclaim ; we may declare 
publicly or privately, we pubUth and proclaim in a 

• public manner only. 

Discover, expresses less than manifest ; and manifest^ 
expresses less than declare: we discover by indirect 
means or signs more or less doubtful, we manifest by 
unquestionable marks, we declare by express words. 
— Declaration* " Though wit and learning are cer- 
tain and habitual perfections of the mind, yet, the de- 
claration of tliem, which alone brings the repute, is 
subject to a thousand hazards.** South. 

De-cline, declino, (see Clino, p. 7,) I bend downwards. 
Decay, expresses more than decline : by decay, things 
lose their perfection; by decline, they lose their vi- 
gour; and by co7i^u77ip^ton, their existence. — Declension* 
is only the variation or change of the termination of 
a noun, whilst it continues to signify the same tiling. 
See Case. 

De-cUvity. See Acclivity. 

De-compose, pono, is I place, compono, I place together, 
and decompose was formerly used to imply ctmpoundittg 
a second time ; but it is now used to express the ac- 
tion of resolving a compound into simple parts. 

De-crease, (crem, I grow,) signifies to grow less. 

I>e^ree, decemo, (see Cermo, p. 6,) I give the result of 
perceiving that is, I decree. A dtcrecf is a more so* 
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lemn and deliberatiTe act than an edict i on the other 
hand, an edict, is more anthoritatiTe: a decree, is the 
decision of one or many ; an edict, speaks the will of 
an individual : councils and senates, as well as princes, 
make decrees; despotic rulers issue edicts. " The 
supreme Being is sovereignly good ; he rewards the 
just and punishes tlie unjust ; and the folly of man, 
and not the decree of heaven, is tiie cause of huxuua 
calamity.** Brooke* 
De-dicate, (see Dico, p. 9,) signifies, to set apart by a 
promise. There is something more positive in the act 
of dedicating than in that of devoting ; but less than in 
that of consecrating. To dedicate and devote may be 
employed in both temporal and spiritual matters, to 
consecrate and hallow only in a spiritual sense. — Dedi- 
cation, in literature, is an address prefixed to a bouk, 
soliciting patronage, or testifying respect for the per- 
son to whom it is made. " The dedication of the 
fourth part of Mr. Edwards*s History of Birds is pre- 
served here, not as one wc think worthy of imitation, 
but on account of its singularity. It is this, * To 
God! the One eternal! the incomprehensible I the 
omnipresent! the omniscient and almighty Creator 
of all things that exist ! from orbs immeasurably great, 
to the minutest points of matter, this Atom is dedicated 
and devoted, with all j)ossible gratitude, humiliation, 
and worship, and the highest adoration both of body 
and mind, by his most resigned, low, and humble 
creature, G. Edwards.'** See PaiUoiogick* Article 
J)edic2tion. 

De-duce, deduct, deducoj (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead one 
thing from another. The act ui' deriving is immediate 
and direct ; that of tracing, a gradual process ; that 
of deducing, an argumentative process : Copernicus 
deduced the })rinciple of the earth*s turning round 
from several simple observations. 

Concliisionsy are drawn from real facts ; inferences, 
are drawn from the appearances of things ; deductions, 
from arguments or assertions. " Reason is nothing 
but the faculty of deducing unknown trutlis from priu- 
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ciples already known.** Xodte^ — All knowledge of. 

causes is deductive; for we know none by simple in^ ' 
tuition, but through the mediation of their effects.'* 
Gramdlle* 

De-fame, d^mot I remove the fame of another. To de- 
fame a person, is openly to advance some serious 
charge against his character ; to j/bnder. Is to expose 
the faults of another in .bis absence ; to adumniaie% is 
to communicate secretly, or otherwise^ circumstances 
to the injury of another. 

De-iiect, from d^Scto^ (see Facio, p. 1 1,] implies the 
want of somethmg in order to be well made : UemUh, 
respects the exterior of an object ; defect, consists in the 
want of some specific propriety in an object: thus, 
we say, there is a Memish in the painting, and a d^ect 
in the spring of a watch. 

D^ct, whether said of persons or things, charae- 
teriies rather the object than the agent. Fatdif on 
the other hand, when said of things, always refers to 
the agent: thus, we say, as in the example above, 
there is a defipd in the spring ; but we say, there is a 
JmtU In the workroansliip, or a fault in the putting 
together. 

Things only are said to be defectives but persons 
may be termed ddicientf either in attention, in civility, 
or whatever else Ae occasion may require. — Defective 
nmau* Such as want a number, or some particular 
case. —Defedvoe verb. A verb which wants some of 
its moods, or tenses; as must, ought. 
De-fend, defendOi (see Fxndo, p. 13,) T keep off or from. 
We apdogixe for an error, by acknowledging ourselves 
guilty ; we defend ourselves against a charge, by prov- 
ing its fallacy; y/e justify our conduct, by proving it 
was blameless; we ca:ciJ/?a/e ourselves from all blarney 
by proving we took no part in the transaction. 

Defend, as synonymous with protect and vindicate^ 
is a genera] term ; it defines nothing with regard lo 
the degree and manner of the action ; protect^ is a 
particular and positive term, expressing an action of 
some oonsiderable importance. Persons may defend 
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Others without disdnction of rank or stadon; none 
but superiors protect their inferiors. 

To vindkate is a species of defence only in the 
moral sense of the word. D^ence is employed either 
in matters of opinion or conduct ; vindicate, only in 
matters of conduct. The defisndant defends himself; 
the defender defends another. — A d^hnder exerts 
himself in favour of one that wants support ; an ad- 
vocaUf (see Voco, p. 41,) is one who is called to tlie 
assistance of another; a pleader, signifies him who 
exerts himself in favour of one that is in distress. ~ 
Defensible is employed for the tlnng that is defended ; 
dtfemive for the thing that defends. In Frenchj the 
word defendre is frequently employed in the sense of 
prohibition; hence it has occurred that drfend is 
sometimes used in English in the same sense; as 
** The use of wine is in some CBsei& defended by laws.^* 
Temple. — Milton, speaking of what is usually called 
the forbidden fruity says that cfe^E^iuW fruit." 

« Where can you say, in any manner, age. 
That ever God defended marriage." 

Chaucer. 

De-ier, defero, ^see Fbbo, p. I3|) I carry from. To 
dSrfoyy is simply not to commence action; to defer and 
postpone^ are to fix its commencement at a more distant 
period. ^Deference^ is from d^eftih in the sense of to 
bear down, and, with us, marks the indinadon to agree 
to the sentiments of another in preference to our own. 

Comphdsanoe is the act of an equal ; deference% that 
of an inferior ; condeecendrnf that of a superior. Com^ 
pHauanee has most of genuine kindness in its nature ; 
cfg/^Tvncey most of respectful submission; condeteendoih 
most (xf easy indulgence. 

Deference has &e same origin as Dstbr; but in 
modem times it is used to express respect^ conde- 
•cennon, submission ; as, Most of our fellow-sub- 
fects are guided either by prgudice of education, or 
1^ a d^erence to the judgment of those who, perhaps 
in their own hearts, disapprove the opinions which 
n M 
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they induhtriously spread among the multitude.** 

Addison* 

De-fine, defineoy (see Finis, p. 14,) I mark the end 
or limit. A definition is a species of explanation ; the 
former is used scientifically, the latter on ordinary 
occasions ; the former is confined to words, the latter 
is employed for words or things. The definition of a 
word limits the extent of its signification, the explor 
nation of a word may include both definition and illus- 
tration ; the former admits of no more words than will 
include the leading features in the meaning of any 
term, the latter admits of an unlimited scope for dif- 
fuseness. — Definite, in Graininar, is applied to an 
article that has a precise signification. Such are the 
articles ; tJie in English, U and la in French. See 
Article. 



simple ideas whereof a compound idea consists, in 
order to ascertain or explain its nature and character. 
Of the parts enumerated in a definition, some are 
common to other tilings besides the thing defined ; 
others are peculiar thereto : the first are called the 
genus or kinds second the difference* ThuS| 

iu the definition of a circle, ^< a figure the circumfer- 
ence of wliich is every where equidistant from its 
centre tiie 'w or (\ figure is the kindy as being a name 
common to all other figures, as well as the circle ; 
the rest are the ^fference which specify or distinguish 

this figure from every other figure Hence arises 

the rule for the making of a definition, Take some- 
thing that is common to the thing dejined with other 
things, and add to it something that is proper, or pe« 
Cttliar to the thing ; that is, join the genus and specific 
difference, and you will have a definition.'* Thus 
rhetoric is defined the art of speaking well ; for that 
it is an art, is common to it witii several other things ; 
but that it is the art of speaking well, is peculiar to 
it alone. 

D^iniHon, in Rhetoric, is defined, a short compre^ 
hensive explanation of a thing. The definitions of 




enumeration of the chief 
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(he orator, diffei much from those of tlie logician and 
philosopher : these latter define a thing closely by 
genus and difference, as, *^ man is a reasonable ani* 
mal." The orators take a larger compass, and define 
things more ornamentally ; thus, man is a curious 
work of an Almighty Creator, framed after his own 
image, endued with reason, and born for immortality. " 
But this rhetorical definition, in strictness^ comes 
nearer to the nature of a description than an accurate 
definition. — Plato defined man " a two-footed ani- 
mal without feathers." Upon which Diogenes threw 
a cock, stripped of its feathers, into the middle of 
Plato*8 school, crying out, Here is Plato's man." 
De-fomii d^ormOf I spoil the form. Deface expresses . 
more than either deform or disfigure : deface implies 
the destruction of that which ha& existed ; to diffigure^ 
is either an act of destruction or an erroneous execu« 
tion which takes away the figure ; to deform is alto* 
gether an imperfect execution^ which renders the form 
what it should not be. 

A painting is defaced wliich is besmeared with dirt, 
a building is dvfigured by any want of symmetry in 
its parts, a building is deformed that is nade contrary 
to form. 

De-fraud, defraudo$ I obtain by fraud. One cheats by 
gross falsehood, one di^rauds by a settled plan^ one 
tricks by a sudden invention; Dishonest people cJieat^ 
villains defraud, cunning people trick, 

De-grade> (see Gaadus, p. 160 signifies literally, to 
bring a step down; and, figuratively^ to lower in the 
estimation ci othm. JDegtade respects the external 
station or rank, disgrace r^ers to the moral estimation 
or character. 

A man may be said to depreciate human nature^ 
who does not represent it as capable of its true eleva- 
tion : be degrades it who sinks it below the scale of 
rationality. He who is most elevated in his own es- 
teem may be the most humbled, he who is most ele* 
vated in the esteem of others may be most degjyded* 
Dei*cidei from deus, God, and cado, I kilL The mur- 
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der of God ; the act of killing God. It is only toed 
in speaking of the death of our blessed Saviour. 

De-jection, dejicioy see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast dowiu 
D^jectiony like depreidoth occasional, and depends 
on outward circumstances ; melancholy is permanent» 
and lies in the constitution. 

Dei4y« (See Dsus, p. 9.) De^alum, in the Pagan 
' Theology^ the act or ceremony of placing the emperors 
among the god8» and decreeing divine honours to be 
rendmd them* Deification b the same as Apotheons. 
The Asiatic Greeks were the first who admitted this 
practice^ and their successors the first objects of this 
servile and impious mode of adulation* Under the 
Cassarsy the Romans imitated the Greeks ; and Augus- 
tus^ at the age of twenty-eight, was the tutelary God 
of Uie Empire. Tiberius proposed to the Roman se- 
nate the Apotheosis of Jesus Christ. It is one of the 
doctrines of Pythagoras, that virtuous persons, after 
their death, were raised into the order of Gods ; and 
hence, the ancients deified all the inventors of things 
useful to mankind. 

Deism. (See Deus, p. 9.) Deism, or Theism, ffrom 
the Greek word theosy God,) may be used to denote 
natural reh'gion, as comprcliending those truths which 
have a real foundation in reason and nature ; and in 
this sense it is so far from being opposite to Christianity, 
that it is one great design of tiie gospel to illustrate 
and enforce it. But Deism more precisely signifies 
that system of religion, relating both to doctrine and 
practice, which every man is to discover for himself by 
the mere force of natural reason, independent of ail 
revelation, and exclusive of it 

De-legate, from delego, (see Lego, No. II. p. 19,) sig- 
nifies, one commissioned. A delegate has a more ac- 
tive office than a deputy, he is appointed to execute 
some positive commission ; a depviy may often senre ' 
only to supply the place or answer in the name of one 
who is absent : delegates are mostly appointed in pub- 
lic transactions depuHei are chosen either in public or 
private matten. 
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De-liberate. (See Liber, p. 20.) " Deliberate, in La- 
tin, delibero, compounded of de, and libro, or UbrOf a 
balance, signifies to weigh as iu a balance.'' Crabb*— 
Debate and deliberate, equally mark the acts of pausing 
or withholding the decisioa : to debate, supposes aU 
ways a contrariety of opinion ; to deliberate, supposes 
simply the weighing or estimating the value of the 
opinion that is offered. — Advice and informal ion 
are given and received in consultations $ doubts, difli- 
culties and objections, are started and rmnoved in de^ 
HberaHiMS' 

Thoughtful, considerate, and deUberatCi rise upon 
each other in their signification : he who is cmisideratef 
pauses and considers properly what is his duty ; he 
who is deUberaUt considers deliberately. JDeUberaU 
may be used in a bad sense, to mark a settled inten- 
tion to do evil ; thus we speak of deUberate malice. 
De«lineate> deUneth (Unetu line,) I draw the lines which 
include the contents. Del^ieate and itocft are pro- 
perly employed in the art of drawing ; and figuratively 
' applied to moral subjects to express a species of de- 
scription. 

A delmeaHon expresses something more than a 
d^tch i the former conveying not merely the general 
outlines or more prominent features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to form a whole: the 
latter, however, seldom contains more than some broad 
touches, by which an imperfect idea of the subject is 
conveyed. 

De-linquent, delinqtu), {linquo, I leave,) T omit to do 
that which I ought, and do that which I ought not. 

De-lude, from deludo, (see Luno, p. 22,) signifies to 
play upon, or mislead by a trick. Every false im- 
pression produced by external objects, whether in 
trifles or important matters, is a deception ; but delu- 
sion is confined to errors in matters of opinion. A 
deception does not always suppose a fault on the part 
of the person deceived, but a delusion does. 

De-mand, from demando, signifies to call for impera- 
tively* ,To ask Jpr% denotes simply the expressed wi*>h 

N 3 
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to have what is considered as due ; to claim, is to assert 
a right, or to make it known ; to demafid, is to insist 
on having without the liberty of a refusal. 
De-nuse, demiitOf (see Mitto, p. 23,) I put or send 
down. J)eath is a term which denotes the extinction 
of life, and is applicable to men or animals j demise, 
Jike departure and dececue^ is an expression applied 
only to the death of human beings. ' Depart7ire h a 
Christian tenn, which carries with it an idea of a pas- 
sage from one life to another ; decease is a technical 
term in law. 

Demue is substituted for decease in speaking of 
princes, The natural dissolution of the king is ge» 
nerally called his cfemue-" Blackdone* 

De-molisfa, demoUor, (tiudeSf a heapi) I throw down 
that which has been heaped up* 

De-monstrate, from demons^, stgnifies, to show in a 
specific manner. We may prove any thing by simple 
assertion, but we must demonstrate by intellectual ef- 
forts. To prove, evince, and manifest) are the acts 
either of persons or things ; to demonstraief that of 
persons only. Which way soever we turn ourselves, 
we are encountered with clear evidences and sensible 
demonstrations of a Deity.** 

De-mur, from demorory {mora, delay,) is synonymous 
with hesitate and pause* Demurring is the act of an 
equal, hesitating is often the act of a superior : we 
demur from doubt or difficulty, in giving our assent : 
we hesitate, from an undecided state of the mind in 
giving our consent. 

Demurring and hesitating are both employed as acts 
of the mind ; pausifig is an external action : we demur 
and hesitate in lietermining, we pause in speaking or 
doing any thing. 

De -nominate, from dcmomino, {riomen, a name,) is to 
give a specific name upon a specific ground ; thus, 
we denomiruUe the man who drinks excessively, "a 
drunkard." " Philosophy, the great idol of the 
learned part of the Heathen world, divided it into 
many sects and denominations ; as Stoics, Peripateticsi 
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Epicureans, and the like." " All men are sinners : 
the most righteous among us must confess ourselves 
to come under that denomination.*' Rogers. — Denonii* 
nator of a Fraction, is the number below the line, 
showing into how many parts the integer is supposed 
to be divided by the fraction. Thus, in the fraction 
|y (six eighths,) the number eight is the denominatoVf 
and shows that the integer is here divided into eight 
parts. The number above the line 6» is called the 
numeratoTy and shows that 6 such parts are intended^ 
that is, three quarters of the whole. 
De-note, from denotOf signifies to cause to know. J)e^ 
note is employed with regard to things and their cha*- 
racters ; thus we say, the bee-hive denotes industry, 
the oomucopia denotes plen^: signify is employed 
with regard to the thoughts or movements* Among 
the ancient Egyptians, hieroglyplucs were very much 
employed to denote certsun moral qualities ; in many 
cases looks or actions will sigiiify more than words. 



publicly. 

Dental, from dens, denlis, a tooth. Dental is applied to 
certain letters, in the pronunciation of which the teeth 
have a principal share. See Consonant. 

Den-tifrice, from dens, denlis, a iooth, and frico, I rub* 
. A substance with which to rub the teeth in order to 
clean them. 

. Dc-ny, from denego^ signifiesy to say no to a thing. To 
demf, respects matters of fiust or knowledge ; to r^iae, 
matters of wish or request : a denio/ must always be 
expressly veibal, a refusal may sometimes be dgmfied 
by actions or looks as well as words. 

To den^f is likewise sometimes used in regard to 
one's own gratifications as well as to one's own know- 
ledge, in which case it is still more analogous to 
refuse, which regards the gratifications of others.- 
Instances are not rare, of misers who have difUed 
themselves the common necessaries of- life^ and yet 
have never refused to relieve those who were in dis* 
Iras. Denif appntebes lb the slsnse bf disom, when 
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applied to persoas ; thus» we say^ Peter denied our 

Saviour. 

I>t'0-dand, from deoy to God, and daiidunh given. DeO' 
dand denotes that which is the immediate occasion of 
the death of any reasonable creature, and which is 
forfeited to the king, to be distributed in alms to the 
poor, though formerly destined to another purpose. 
Thus, if a horse or other animal kill a person, it is 
forfeited as a deodmd» It seems to have been origin 
nalLy designed as an expiation for the souls of such as 
were snatched away !>y sudden death ; in the same man- 
ner as the apparel of a stranger who was found dead, 
was applied to purchase nuisses for the good of his 80ul» 

De-pendy de-pendance, from dependeth (see Pkndbo^ 
p. STy) signifies, literally, to rest one's weight by hang-* 
ing fi^m that which is held. Dependance is a general 
tenot rdiance is a species of dependance: we depend 

' either on persons or things, we refy on persons only. 
Every moment we feel our dependance upon God.** 

De-pict and paint are both from jjiiigot I represent forms ; 
but paint ia employed either to represent figures on 
paper, or to represent circumstances and events by 
means of words. Dqpict is used only in this latter 
sense ; but the former word expresses a greater exer- 
cise of the imagination than the latter : it is the art 
of the poet to paint nature in lively colours ; it is the 
art of the historian or narrator to depict a real scene 
of misery in strong colours. 

De-plore, from deploro, to give signs of distress. Deplore 
is a much stronger expression tliaa lamenU Among 
the poor we have deplorable instances of poverty, ig- 
norance, and vice combined ; among the higher 
classes we have often lamentable instances of extrava- 
gance and consequent ruin. 

De-ponent, depono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place down. JDff- 
poneni is one that lays down, deposit is the thing wliich 
he lays down. Deponent is applied to one who gives 
information upon oath before a magistrate. — Deponent, 
in the Ladu Grammar, a term applied to verbs which 
have active significations but passive terminatioos. 
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They are called deponmti^ as having deposited or laid 
aside their passive signification. 

Dc-populate, depoptUoy 1 remove the people horn a place 
and lay mste the ground. 

De-pose, from dgpono, (see Poho, p. 29») I put down ; 
is used to denote the action of laying down, or giving 
evidenqe ; and of putting down a monarch from his 
throne. — Deposit Ari/» One with whom any thing 
is lodged in trust. Depository. The place where 
any thing is lodged. These two words are some- 
times confounded ; depositary is properly used of 
person, and depository of place." Johnson. 

De-pravity, from depravo, ipravuSy crooked,) denotes a 
crookedness from the regular course ; it is used only 
in a figurative sense; thus we speak of a depraved 
heart. Depravity has most regard to apparent and ex- 
cessive disorders, corruption to internal and dissolute 
vices. " Manners," says Cicero, " are corrupted and 
depraved by tlie love of riches." These words are by 
no means a pleonasm or repetition, because they re- 
present two distinct images, one indicates the state of 
a thing very much changed in its substancei the other 
very much opposed to regularity. 

In reference to the arts, and to polite literature, 
we say either depravity or corruption of taste, because 
taste has its rules, is or is not conformable to natural 
order ; and on the other hand it may be so intermin* 
gl^ witii sentiments and feelings foreign to its own 
native purity as to give it justly the title of corrupt. 
Depnmty is used for man in his moral capacity, and 
corrupt for man in a political capacity: hence vre 
speak of human cfeprooti^, and of the cmruptwn of 
governments. 

De-precate, depreewTf {preeary I pray,) I pray deliverance 
from evil. The word, of late, has been used in the 
sense of to blame; thus vee sometimes hear such ex« 
pressions as I deprecate such practices.'* In de» 
precoHng evilf we make an humble acknowledgment 
of guilt, and of God's justice in cbaatemng, as weU 
as clemency in sparing the guilty.** Crew. 
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De-prcciate, (jyretiurrh a price,) signifies to bring do^ 
the price. We depreciate and degrade things as well 
as persons; depreciate is, however, not so strong a 
term as to degrade, for the language which is used to 
depreciate will be mild, compared with that used for 
degrading : we may depreciate an object in indirect 
terms, but harsh and unseemly epithets are employed 
for d^gradiiHg* 

De-predation, deprtpdatio, {pr^a, a prey,) signifies the 
act of spoiling or laying waste, as well as taking . 
away; robbery, on the other hand, signifies simply 
the removal or taking away from another by violence. 
Depredation is used, in the proper and bad sense, for 
animals as well as men ; robbery may be employed 
figuratiTely, and in the indifferent sense. Birds are 
great depredators in the corn fields, bees may be said 
to ro6 the flowers of their aweets. 

De-press, deprinuh (we PasMO, p. 30,) 1 press down. 
D^ion and depression have both regard to the state 
of the animal spirits; depression is, however, but a 
degree of d(jectum: slight circumstances may occa- 
sion a depressknh dtstre«ung events occasiim a d^eo- 
Hon* 

De-prive, {privuSf one*s own,) conveys the idea of either 
taking away that which one has, or withholding that 
which one may have. To bereave expresses more 
than deprive^ but less than ttr^: we are bereaived of 
that on which we set most value, we are deprived of 
the ordinary comforts and conveniences oi' lif<^ we 
are stripped of the things we most want. 

Deprivation and debarring sometimes arise from 
things as well as persons; abridging is always the 
voluntary act of conscious agents. Mtsfortunea some- 
times deprive a person of the means of living ; the 
poor are often debarred, by their poverty, of an op- 
portunity to learn their duty ; it may sometimes be 
necessary to abridge young persons of their pleasures 
when they do not know how to make a good use of 
them. 

Dc-pute, from deputo, signifies, to assign a certain office 
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to a person. The act of choosing some person or per- 
sons for an office, is comprehended under the terms 
depute, constitute, and appoint ; to constitute is the act 
of several ; to appoint and depute, either of several or 
of an individual : a community constitutes any one 
their leader, a monarch appoints his minister^ an as- 
sembly deputes some of its members. 

De-re-liction, from delinquo, (linquo, I leave, relinguo, 
I leave behind,) I wilfully forsake ; is used only in a 
moral sense, thus we speak of a dereliction of duty. 

De-ride and ridicule are from rideo, I laugh at. JDeri- 
sion and jnockery evince themselves by the outward 
actions in general, ridicule consists more in words 
than actions ; deride is not so strong a term as mock, 
but much stronger than ridicule^ There is always a 
mixture of hostility in derision and mockery ; but ridi" 
cule is frequently unaccompanied with any personal 
feeling of displeasure. 

De-iive, (rimu, a river,) signifies to drain, after the 
manner of water, from its source* We discover causes 
and sources by derwoHon; we discover the course, 
progress, and commencement of things by tracing; we 
discover the reasons of things by deductioiu " The 
£nglish tongue is of such a mixed origin that there is 
scarcely any known language from which some one of 
its wonis is not demdble*^ 

De-rogate, from den^ih signifies to take from the worth 
of 9l person or thing. ^ 1 think we may say, without 
derogiOlng from those wonderful performances, (the 
Iliad and ^neid,) that there u an unquestionable 
magnificence in every part of Paradise Lost, and in« 
deed a much greater than could have beeii formed' 
upon any pagan system*'* Addiwru 

De-scend, de$cendo, {scandoy I mount,) I do the con- 
trary to mounts that is, come from a higher place to a 
lower. 

De^scribe^ descnbo, (see Sceibo, p. 33,) I write down. 
Belate and recount are said of that only which passes, 
describe is said of that which exists t werelate the parti- 
culars of a journey, and we describe the country we pat s 
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through. An acoouHi may be tlie statement of a an- 
gle fact only, a narroiwe must always consist of several 
connected inddenta^ a description consists of several 
unconnected partlcidars respecting some common oh • 
ject. " As to politenessy many have attempted de* 
finitions of it I beUeve it is best to be known by d5r- 
scriptioth definition not bdng able to comprise it.'* 
Lord Chatham^ • 

De-sert, v. from desero, (see Saao^ p. 35,} sigmfies, lite- 
rally, not to sow or cultivate the ground. As therein 
something of idleness and improvidence in ceasing to 
render the soil productive, ideas of disapprolMtion 
accompany the word in its metaphorical appDcation. 

We abandon those who are dependent for protection 
and support, a child is abandoned by its parent ; we 
deseri those with whom we liave entered into coalition, 
a soldier deserts his comrades ; we forsake those with 
wiiom we have been in habits of intimacy, a man Jbr^ 
sokes his companions. 

De-sert, 5. from deserveo, {servio, I serve, ) denotes a qua- 
lity or conduct considered with respect to rewards or 
punishments. Desert is taken for tliat which is good 
or bad, merit for that which is good only. The desert 
consists in the action, work, or service performed ; 
the merit has regard to the character of the agent, or 
the nature of the action ; woHk respects a man's muial 
qualities only. 

A labourer is deserting on account of his industry ; 
an artist is T/im/orioux on account of his professional abi- 
lities ; a citizen b worthy on account of his benevolence 
and uprightness. 

De-sideratum, from deddmh I desire ; is used to sig- 
nify desirable improvements in any art or science as 
yet unattained. Thus it is a desiderahim with the 
blacksmith to render iron fusible with a gentle heat ; 
with the dock-maker, to bring pendulums to be useful 
whero there are irregular motions; with tlie ship- 
wright, to build vessels that will sail under water: 
with the diver, to procure manageable instruments for 
IXinveying fresh air to the bottom of the sea» suffideut 
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ftr re^inlioit and fte burning of lights, &e. And 
though the obtaining of Cheae deddenUa may be thought 
chimericaly yet it is proper ^ey should be proposed ; 
Ibr although perfection may not be attainable, yet ap- 
proaches to it may be made, and arcs therebyimproved* 
In shorty all arts and sciences have their defects, and 
it is not easy to conjecture for how many of these re- 
medies may be found by researches properly directed. . 

De-sign, designate, de^gno, (see Siovum, p. 35,) I 
mark down. A design denotes a thing marked out, 
as it were^ witii a pendU Deitign and purpose are 
terms of higher import than intend and mean, which 
are in familiar use. The design embraces many ob- 
• jects, the purpose consists of only one : the former sup- 
poses something studied and methodical, it requires 
reflection ; the latter supposes something fixed and 
determinate, it requires resolution. 

A design denotes something that is to be brought 
about, a plan implies the means by which the design 
is to be accomplished. 

To designate is to mark out by some particular token, 
it is applied principally to things : thus, the word " ca- 
pacity " is said to designate the power of holding. 

De-sire, a contraction of desidero, a frequentative of rfe- 
sieloy (see Sboes, p. 33,) I sit down. Hence, desire^ 
with us, signifies to fix upon with the mind. The de- 
sire is imperious, it demands gratification ; the vnsh is 
less vehement, it consists of a strong inclination ; long- 
ing is an impatient and continued species of desire ; 
hankering is a desire for that which is set out gf one*s 
reach ; cov^ing is a desire for that which belongs to 
another. 

D&^sist, desisto, (see Sisxo, p. 36,) I st&nd from, that 
is, away. To efestst,, is applied to actions good, in- 
different, or offensive to some person ; to leave off", is 
applied to actions that are indifferent : tlie former is 
voluntary or involuntary; the latter, voluntary: we 
are frequendy obliged to demif but we leaee ^ at 
our option. 

De-solate^ djeuiUh {sduh alone,) I cause a pbm to be 
II ' o 
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solitary. The epithets solitary, desert, and desohue^ 
are applied to places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude, which belongs to them : 
toUtanff simply denotes the absence of all beings of 
the same kind ; desert, conveys the idea of a place 
made solitary by being shunned; duoUUe, of being 
made solitary by violent means. 

De-spair, desperationy deipero, (ipe$t hope, sperth I 
hc^e,) I lose hope. l^^MMtr interrupts or checks exer« 
tionsy deiperation impels to greater exertions; dope- 
• rate is applicable to persons or things ; Ttopelessy to 
things only. JDetperatei when applied to thing% ex- 
presses more than hep^eu g the latter marks the ab- 
sence of hope^ as to the attainment of good, the for- 
mer marks the absence of hope as to the removal of 
an evil: we speak of a desperate situationt and a 
hopde$$ undertaking. 

De-spise, despidOf (see Sracio^ p* S7,) I look down 
upon. The feeling of &mtem§A is not quite so strong 
as that of detpmng^ nor that of dapitmg so strong as 
those of ieammg and disdaaiing* 

Persons are coniemned for their moral qualities; 
they ore despised on account of their outward circum- 
stances, their characters, or endowments. Superiors 
may be coniemned i inferiors only» real or supposed, 
are det/tUed* 

De-spond, deepondeOf I despair, that is, I lose hope. 
It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, and 
not to despond for any disappointments that were not 
in his .power to prevent.** 

De-sttne, from dtkhuh (see Sro, p. 36,) signifies to fix 
the state or condition. Allot is used only for things ; 
appoint and desHnet foff persons or things. A space of 
ground is allotted ibr cultivation ; a person is appointed 
as steward or governor ; a youlli is destined for a par- 
ticular profession. 

Destiny is used in regard to one's station and walk in 
Vif^ljatey in regard to what one suffers ; lot, in regard 
to what one gets or possesses ; and doom is tliat por- 
tion of one's destiny or fate, which depends upon the 
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will of Another : destiny is marked out, faU Is fixed, 

ihe lot is assigned, the doo^n, is passed. 

Both destiny and de^wmUm are used for Che thing 
UstHmtii but Ihe former is said in relation to a man's 
imp<Mtant concerns, the latter onlyofpartiealarcircum- 
stances* The destiny is the point or line marked out 
in the walk of life, the ^atituUkn is the place fixed 
upon in particular: as every man has his peculiar 
dftstiMfi so every traveller has his particular dettmatiotu 

De^stitufte^ dedituot (see Statoo» p. S5>) I do not ap* 
point or provide for. The tenns barey scanty* and 
dustUutet denote the absence of some necessary. 
Barct respects what serves for ourselves ; scanty, that 
which is provided by others : a subsistence is baref a 
supply is tcanUjf* Bare is said of those things which 
belong to liie corporeal sustenance ; dai^hUe is said of 
one's outward circumstances in general. 

A person is bare of clothes or money ; he is detfihite 
of fiiendsy of resources, or comforts, ** DesHiuie of 
that faithful guide, the compass, the ancients had no 
other method of regulating theur course, than by dbm 
serving the sun and stars.** 

To beforsaken^ is to be deprived of the company 
and assistance of others ; to be forlorn, is to be for- 
saken in time of difficulty ; we are destitute, when we 
have no prospect of the means of subsistence. 

De stroy, destruo, (see Strues, p. 38,) I pull down that 
which has been built. Ruin, (from ruo, I fall,) sig- 
nifies, to fall in pieces. Utiin is a gradual process : a 
thing is destroyed by some external action upon it; a 
thing falls to ruin of itself : but though destruction be 
more forcible and rapid, ruin is more sure and com- 
plete. What is consumed is lost for any future pur- 
pose; what is destroyed may be replaced; what is 
ruined is past recovery. 

De-sultory, desilio, (see Salto, p. 32,) I leap from. Be- 
tween cursory, (from curro, I run,) and desultory ^ 
there is the same difference as between running and 
leaping; we nm in a line, but we leap from one part 
to another; so^ remarks that are cursory have still 
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mcKre or less connectkm; but remarks that are dmil* 

iory are without any coherence. 
De-tain, detineot (flee Tcnbo, p. 39|) I hold from 
(another). The mode of the action is the leading 
Idea in the dgnification of hold (as it requires a de- 
gree of bodily strength) ; the durabiii^ of the action 
is the leading idea in the word keep : we may hold a 
thing only for a moment; but what we keep, we hb&p 
Ibr atime. 

Detain and retain are modes of ke^nngf the former 
signifies keeping back what belongs to another; the 
. latter dgnifies ib^jni^ back a long tune for one's own 
puipoae. 

De-tect^ detegOB (Ugih I cover,) I uncover or lay open 
guilt. A person is convicied by means of evidence; 
he is detected by means of ocular demonstration* 
Detect is always taken in a bad sense; diseonert in an 
indifferent sense. A person is detected in what he 
wishes to conceal ; a person or thing is diKtnfeftd, 
that has unintentionally lain concealed. 

D^ter^ deterreof {ierreth I frighten^) I frighten fhim, or 
away. A variety of motives may deier any one firom 
an undertaking ; but a person is dUcouraged or di»* 
heartened mostly by the want of success, or the hope- 
lessness of the case. The wicked are sometimes 
deterred fnm committing enormities by the fear of 
punishment. 

De*tennine, deterTumot fterrmnuSf a boundary,) I Ax the 
boundary. We deddet in order to have an opinion ; 
we determine, in order to act: we decide upon a mea^ 
sure, and determine how, when, and where it shall 
be commenced; we dtdennme by an act of the wfll ; 
we do not conclude without deliberation and jui^ment s 
ve determine how or what we shall do; we resoleeta 
do what we have determined upon ; we may either fie 
by means of our senses, or our thoughts ; but we can 
determme only by means of our thoughts ; thus we 
maj^ our eye upon a star, but we determine the dis. 
tauees of the h^svenly bodies upon philosophical 
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principles: we commonly determine all subordinate 
matters, in order to iettle a matter finally. 

Detemuney respects such boundaries as are drawn 
within the mind itself ; but limit is employed upon 
visible objects : we determine a question^ we limit a 
price. 

De-test, from detestor, {testor, I bear witness,) which 
signifies, literally, I bear witness against; means, to 
condemn with indignation. To haie is a personal 
feeling; to detest is a feeling independent of the per- 
son, and altogether dependent upon the nature of the 
thing; hence, we hate him who has injured ourselves, 
and detest him who has done injuries to others. When 
used in reference to things, hate is good or bad, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; detest always retains its 
good meaning : God hates sin, good men detest all 
fraud. 

De-tract, detraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw from. If 
I insinuate any thing against the rectitude of my 
neighbour's conduct, I asperse him ; if I take from the 
merit of his conduct, I am guilty of detraction ; if I 
publish any thing that injures his reputation, I am a 
defamer ; if I communicate to others the reports that 
are in circulation to his disadvantage, I am a slan- 
derer ; if I fabricate any thing myself and spread it 
abroadi I am a calumniator, Detraction, in the 
native importance of the word, signiiiea the with« 
drawing or taking eff from a thing; and as it is 
applied to the reputation, it denotes impairing a man 
in point of fame.** ^yliffe* 

De-trimenl^ deterOf (tero, 1 rub,) I rub or wear away. 
Deinmeni is the eflRiCt of being worn out. '^Betrimeni 
and prqjudiee are species of iigury which affect the 
outward circumstances of a person, the former imply* 
ing what may lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of others : whatever 
aflects the stability of a merchant's credit is deM' 
mental to his interests ; whatever is prmuduM to the 
character of a man should not be made the sulgect 
of indiscriminate conversation. 

o 3 
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De»vi8tiitioiit from dewEdo, I ^7 waste. Bamijg mm 
preaM lets than desolatkm or devastation ; dendaiUm 
implies the eotiie unpeopling a land^ and dewuMum 
the entife dearing awaj of every vesdge of cultiva* 

De-velope, detfdOt (vefot I cover,) I uncover. A hidden 
transaction is w^blded hj being related drcumstao- 
tially, a mysterious transaction is unraveUedf the talent 
of a person is devdoped* 

I>e-viate, demi4S, {via, tiie way) turning from the way. 
Deviate always supposes a direct path, wander includes 
no such idea. Deuiate is mostly used in a moral ac- 
ceptation : we are subject to innumerable temptations, 
which, if listened to, will make us deviate from reason 
and goodness. 

De-vise, (see Video, p. 41,) to cause to be seen. There 
is an exercise of art displayed in devinng and in con- 
tnmngt the former has most of ingenuity or cunning, 
the latter of plain judgment. A device consists of 
something newly made, a contrimnce inspects the 
arrangement of things; devices are tlie work of the 
human understanding only, contrivances arc likewise 
formed by animals. 

To devise is also synonymous with bequest ; but de^ 
vise is a formal, bequeath an informal, assignment of 
our property to another at our death. We devise only 
by a legal testament, we may bequeath simply by word 
of mouth. 

De-void, viduus, empty. Empty and vacant are applied 
to 'physical objects, void or devoid have a moral ac- 
ceptation only. Emptyy marks the absence of that 
which is adapted for filling ; vacant, that which should 
occupy a thing : we speak of a house being empty^ of 
a seat being vacani* 

In the figurative application, empty and*«ac0ftl have 
a similar analogy : a dream is said to be emptj^, or a 
title en^pd^i a stare is said to be vacanit or an hour 
vaeanL VM or devoid^ are used in the same sense as 
vactaU^ as epitlicts ; but are not prefixed as adjectivea: 
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'we qpeak of a creature as vM of reason, and of an 
individiisl as devoid of common sense. 

De-volre^ from devobfth (see Volto, p. 41,) I roll down* 
' To fall in succession into new hands. 

De-vote^ from danio or devoveoy {voveot I tow,) signifies, 
to TOW for an express purpose. We maj dedicate or 
devote any thing to the sendee of some object, but the 
former is employed mostly in regard to superiors, and 
the latter to persons without distinction of rank : we 
dedicate a building to the service of God, we devote our 
time to the benefit of our friends or the relief of the 
poor ; >ve are addicted to a thing from an irresistible 
propensity, we are devoted to it from a settled attach- 
ment, we applj/ to a thing from a sense of its utility. 
Demtum expresses not so much the performance of 
any particular duty, as the spirit which must animate 
all religious duties. " Devotion may be considered 
either as an exercise of public or private prayers at 
set times or occasions, or a temper of the mind, a 
state and disposition of the heart, which is rightly 
affected with such exercises.** Law> 

Dexterity, from deztra, the right hand. The facility 
with which the right hand is used, gives rise to this 
word* 

DI, DIS. — Dis was doubtless derived, by the Ro- 
mans, from the Greek word, dis, twice. [The 
etymologies of on, from oncy and dis, from two, 
are analogous.] Dis denotes that a thing, once 
whole or compounded, is now divided: it is 
equivalent to tne English words asunder, apart. 
Before f^m tA changed into dip» as d^er^ 

Diary* (See Dus, p. 9.) An account of the trans* 
actfons and observations of every day. In sea 
voyages^ where tiiere is nothing to be seen but sky 
and sea, men make diaries; but, in land*travei, 
wherein so much is observed, they too frequently 
omit it.** Bacon^ 
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Dictate, from diclo, I speak often. To deckre with 

confidence. See Dico, p. 9. 
Dif-fer, diffh-o, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bear asunder. Dif^ 
ferj vary, and disagree^ are applicable either to per- 
sons or things ; dissetU to persons only. We may 
differ from any cause or in any degree, we vary only 
in small matters ; there must be two at least to difflsrf 
one may vary : thus, two or more may differ in an 
account which they give, one person may vary at 
difftrcnt times in the account which he gives: we 
differ in matters of fact or speculation, we vary only 
in matters of fact, we disagree mostly ia matters of 
speculation. 

Differetit is positive, unlike is negative ; we look at 
what is different and draw a comparison, but that 
which is unlike needs no comparison. ** A man of 
judgment shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ^ 
and know well within himself that those wliich so 
differ mean one thing, and yet they themselves never 
agree.'* £aeon» — Nobility or dj^fkrence from the 
vulgar, was not in the beginning given to the suc- 
cession of bloody but to the succession of virtue.** 
Rcdeigk* 

Dif-iicult. (See Facio, p. 1 1.) Men should consider, 
that raising di^ffleukiiei concerning the mysteries of 
religion, cannot maice them more wiss^ learned, or 
virtuous." Swifi^ 

Dif-lident^ from difffidxh (we Fmo^ p. 18,) signifies, 
haviqg no &itfa. — DkbruMd is said eitiier of our* 
selves or others, d^ffldeni only of ourselves ; a person 
is dtOrustful of his own powers to execute an office 
or he is of a d{ffideni disposition. 

ModeUv is a proper distrust of ourselves, diffidence 
is generally an improper distrust ; diffidence and prem 
tumption both arise from a want cSr knowing our* 
selves. 

« 

Be fdlent always, when you douht your sense. 
And speak, though sure^ with seeming dlj^MCtf.^ 

Fope. 
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JXfJhse, i^fund6» (see Fuimoi p. 15,) I pour oo^ or 
spread wide. A d^vae writer is fond of amplifica* 
tion, he abounds in illustration ; fhe proSx writer ia 
fond of circumlocution and trifling particulars. JHf' 
Juseneu is a fault only in degree^ and according to 
drcumstances ; prolixin is a positive ikult at all 
times : the dMae style has too much of repetitioni ^ 
prolix style abounds with tautology. 

I^'gest, digerOf (see Gsro, p. 16,) I gather that which 
is apart and set it in order. We dispose ordinary 
matters by simply assigning a place to each, in this 
manner trees are disposed in a row ; but we arrange 
and digest by an intellectual effort : in the first case 
by putting tliose together v/hich ought to go toge- 
ther; and, in the latter, by separating that which 
is dissimilar^ and bringing together that which is si- 
milar. 

Dignify and dignity, (See Dionus, p. 10.) "Some 
men have a native dignity^ which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the 
most imperious commands." Itic/iardson> 

Di-gress, digrediory (see Gradds, p. 16,) I step aside. 
Both digress and deviate express going out of the or- 
dinary course ; but digress is used only in particular, 
and deviate in general cases: we digress only in a 
narrative, we deviate in our conduct as well as in 
words. In the pursuit of an argument there is 
hardly room to digress into a particular definition, as 
often as a man varies the signification of any tern,** 

JDi-lapidatioui lapidus, a stone^ the &lling away, 
of the stone work of a building. 

Di-late, dilato, (see Fsao, p. IS,) I bear apart. The 
idea of drawing any thing out, so as to occupy a 
greater space^ is common to the terms dilate and ex^ 
pandj Uie fonner marks the action of any body 
wi^n itself, the latter an external action on any 
body. A bladder dilaies on the admission of ah> 
knowledge expands the mind. 

IX-latory, ^om defrro^ (see Fxbo^ p. IS,) signifiesy 
prone to defer^ to be slow : but dow is a general tenn 
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iq>plicable to the motion of any object, or to the mo^ 
tion of penonsy as well as to their disporitiona; dtkh^ 
tory relates to the disposition of persons onlj^ lardy 
is applicable to ment^ action^ and imKoia to what- 
ever causes weariness. 

I)i4igenty dt%o» (see Lmo, No. L p. 19») I choose 
something from things that are sqfiarate; hence dUi* 
gent implies attachment to an object^ and consequent 
attenUon to it. A man may be adm without being 
dUigenif since he may employ himself in what is of no 
importance ; but he cannot be diligeni without being 
actioef since diSgenee supposes some degree of acHviiy 
in one*s application to a useful object. — A man may 
be diligent without being asriduout / but he cannot be 
asMuaui without lieing diligent, for attiduify is a sort 
of persevering diligence* 

Sedulotu, implies adhering closely to an object: 
one is eeduloits from a conviction of the importance of 
a thing ; one may be diligent by fits and starts, ac- 
cording to the humour of the moment. 

Di-lute, from di/uo, (see Luo, p. 22,) I wash off; sig- 
nifies, to add a thin fluid to one that is thicker. 

Di-minish, from diminuOt (mintiSy less,) signifies either 
making less or becoming less. — Lessen and diminish 
are botli applied to size, quantity, and number; but 
the former mostly in the proper and familiar sense, 
the latter in the figurative and higher acceptation : the 
size of a room is lessened, the credit and respectability 
of a person is diminished' 

A child is said to be little, as respects its age as 
well as its size ; it is said to be small, as respects its 
size only ; it is said to be diminutive, wheu, it is ex- 
ceedingly small considering its age. 

Di rect, from dirigo, (see Reqo, p. 31,) 1 put every 
thing into its place. — Conducting requires most wis- 
dom and knowledge, managi^ig most action, dinctiam 
most authority. To direct is personal; it supposea 
authority : to regulate is general ; it supposes superior 
information. An officer direett the moYementa of hb 
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own; a master of the ceremonies r^mkUei the oon« 
cems of an entertaiment 

Direct is always used with regard to others; ftgn^ 
late, frequently, with regard to ourseWes : a teacher 
direeis his pupils^ and a master orders his senrants: 
here diredUm incites instnuition, and order marks 
authority. 

Dis-cemi from diteemOf (see Ckrno, p. 6,) signifies to 
have a knowledge of by comparison. To perceive is 
a poritive^ to dbcem a relative^ action : we percewe 
things by themaelyes, we discem them amidst many 
othm ; we fercewe that which is obviousy we discern 
tiiat which is remote^ or which requires much atten- 
tion to gain an idea of it» * We percewe light and co- 
lours^ or the truth or fklsefaood m any thing ; we dis* 
cem characters^ motivesy the tendency and conse- 
quences of actions. 

JHscemmeni is not so powerful a mode of intellec- 
tual vision as penetration ; the former is a common 
faculty, the latter is a higher degree of thl same fa- 
culty ; it is the power of seeing quickly, and seeing 
in spite of all that intercepts the siglit; a man of com- 
mon discernment discerns characters which are not 
concealed by any particular disguise ; a man of pcne^ 
tration is not to be deceived by any artifice. We 
speak of clear discernment and acute penetration : 
when the question is to estimate the real qualities of 
persons or things, we exercise discernment ; when it is 
required to lay open that which art or cunning has 
concealed, we must exercise penetration* 

Dis-claim. (See Clamo, p. 7.) As claim signifies to 
declare with a loud tone what we want as our own, 
so to disclaim is, with an equally loud tone, to give 
up a claim ; this is a more positive act than disovm^ 
which may be performed by the mere abstaining to 
own* 

Dis-cord. See Accord. " Discord,*" says Mr. Crabb, 
derives its signification from the harshness pro- 
duced in music, by the clashing of two strings (in 
Latin, cAorvl%) which do not suit with each other ; 
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whence, in the moral sense, the chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable collision produce a 
- dtscord-** 

Discord consists most in the feeling, strife consists 
most in the outward action: where there is str^e 
there must be discord^ but there may be diicord wito* 

out Jlf|/^ 

All nature is but art unknown to theu ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
** All discord, harmony not understood; 
All partial evil, universal good/* 

Pope* 

Dis^coune^ Mtcwwh (se® Cuitso^ p. 9^ ^ ^ 
fio. An operation of the mind, whereby it passes 
from one thing to another. CkmoenaHon is the act of 
many together, diitamne may be the act of one ad- 
dressing himself to otiiers. 

Let t!iy^ discoune be such, that thou mayst gi?e 
Profit to othersy or from them recdYe.** 

Dis-cretion, from Discern. Thejudgment is that faculty 
which enables a person to distinguish right and 
wrong in general, discretion and prudence serve the 
same purpose in particular cases : judgment requires 
knowledge and actual ei[perience, discretion requires 
reflection and consideration ; discretion looks to the 
present, prudence, which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future ; discretion looks 
to the moral fitness of the thing as well as tlie cott- 
sequences which may follow from it, prudence looks 
only to the good or evil wliich may result; it is, 
therefore^ but a mode or accompaniment of ditcrc' 
Hon* 

As epithets, judicious is applied to things oftener 
than to persons, discreet is applied to persons rather 
than things, prudent is applied to both. " Let your 
own discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to tlie 
words,** Shakspeare '"•^JHacreHve proposUiom .are 
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thoso where varioas judgments are mad^ and denoted 

by the particles but, nahrithstandingf or by words of 
the like nature. Thus, such phrases as the following, 
Fortune may deprive me of ipy wealth, bui not of 
my vutue ; " — Travellers may change their climate^ 
hui not their disposition; are called discrethe propo* 
sUians* 

Dis-oiminate, hem dkcrindnOf I vowfk tiie difference. 
JKtiinguM is a general term, discrmmate is a par- 
ticular term: to dkcnndnate 1% in fact, to distinguish 
specifically : we ^aiUngmah by means of the senses as 
well as the understancUng, we d&icnmiMU by the un« 
derstanding only. 

Discrimmaiim rmiden our ideas accurate, and 
serves to prevent us from confounding objects ; judg* 
meni renders, the conduct prudent, and prevents us' 
from committing mistakes, or involving one's self in 
embarrassments: we speak of a nice discrimination, 
of a solid or sound Judgraent. When the question is 
to determine the good or bad qualities in persons or 
things, we must use discrimination } when called upon. 
to t^e any step, or act any part, we must employ the 
judgment* 

Dis-cusSj discutio, (see Quatio, p. 31,) I shake asunder, 
or separate thoroughly so as to see the whole compo- 
sition. The intellectual operation expressed by the 
terms discussion and examinatioJi is applied to objects 
that cannot be immediately understood, but these 
terms vary both in mode and degree. 

Dhcussion is altogether carried on by verbal and 
personal communication; examination proceeds by 
reading, reflection, and observation ; the former is 
always carried on by two or more persons, the latter 
may be carried on by one only. — Disciission, in mat- 
ter of literature, signifies a clear treating or handling 
of any point or problem. The word imports a shak^ 
ing off or dispelling the difficulties and obscuritiet 
with which a thing was embarrassed. We say such 
a pdnt was well d^scaMimb when it was well treated 
of and cleared up* 

11 F 
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Db^n, from dignarh to worship, and dis, is denvea 
Inmi the French verb dddaigner, whence our « Dis- 
dain,"* which signifies, to withdraw from worship, or 
paying reverence; to hold altogether unworthy. 
Seom maiks the sentiment of a little vain mind ; 
tUidftm of a perverted and haughty mind : haughtiness 
Is founded on the high opinion we entertain of our- 
selves; diMdain on the low opinion we have of others. 
Scam and dlsdom may be employed in a good sense : 
as "we should scorn to conceal by falsehood what we 
are called upon to acknowledge.** 

" Virtue disdains to lend an ear ^ 

«< To the mad people's sense of right." 

Francis* 

Dis-gust, igustuSf the taste,) denotes die avernon of the 
taste to any object. IHsg^8t expresses less than 
loathing. We speak in a literal sense of being dis- 
gusted with dirt, and in a figurative sense of being 
disgusted with affectation.— i>isfasie is more than du- 
like, and disgust more than diOaste* 

Dis-mi^s, dismitto, (see Mmo, p. 23,) I send asunder, 
or send away. The idea of removing to a distance 
is included in the terms dismiss^ discharge^ and dMcards 
but the first is the general term, the other two are 
modes of dis7nissing. I)is?nm is applicable to persons 
of all stations, discharge is confined to those in a 
subordinate station ; a general is dismissed, and a 
private discharged. Neither dismiss nor discharge de- 
fine the motive of the action ; discard always marks 
a dismissal that is not agreeable to the party discarded. 
A person may request to be disfnissed, but never to be 
discarded. In a moral sense we are said to dismiss 
our fears, discharge our duty, and discard improper 
sentiments. 

IXs-paragement, disparity, from dispar, (see Par, p. 26,) 
unequal. DiMHxrage most commonly means to make 
unequal or below what ought to be, or to mjure by 
comparison with something of less value. XHsparagt" 
mens respects the mental endowments and qualificai- 
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tions ; detrctct and traduce, the moral character. — 
Disparity signifies an unfitness of objects to be by one 

another. 

Dis-pel, dispelloy (see Pello, p. 27,) I drive asunder, or 
away. JOispel is a more forcible action than disperse : 
we destroy the existence of a thing by dis])elling it; 
we merely destroy the junction of a body by disperse 
ing it : the sun dispels darkness, the wind disperses 
the clouds. Dispel is used figuratively, disperse only 
In the natural sense : gloom, ignorance, and the like^ 
are dispeUed} bodu» people, papers, and the like^ are 
ditpened^ 

Dis-pense, ^spendth (jpendot I pay>^ I pay or bestow m 
different directions. Dispense is an indiscriminate 
action, disinbuU is a particularising action : we diiH 
pense to all, we diUribute to each individually ; nature 
ditpensei heir gifts to all the inhabitants of the earth, 
a parent distrUnUe$ among his children tokens of his 
tenderness. 

Dis-perse^ dtipef^o, (see Spj^eoo, p. S7,) I spread or 
scatter wide apait. Sjaread appfies equally to diTiai- 
ble or indivisible bodies : we q>read money and we 
spread a doth on the table ; but scatter is applicable 
to divisible bodies only, as com* 

To sprwd is mostly an act of design, and done with 
order, as when we spread papers before us, or spread 
hay out to dry ; scatter is mostly an act without de« 
sign, and without <M^er, a child scatters papers on 
the floor, com is scattered over a field. Things may 
spread in one direction, or at least without separatum, 
but they disperse in many directions so as to destroy 
the continuity of bodies ; a leaf spreads as it opens* 
or a tree spreads its branches, but a multitude or an 
army disperses* 

Between scatter and disperse there is no other dif- 
ference than that one is immethodical and involun« 
tary, the other systematic and intentional ; flowers 
are scattered along a path which accidentally fall 
from the hand, a mob is dispersed by an act of au- 
thority. 
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Dis-pose. diyxmo, (see Pone, p. 29,) I place apart The 
idea of a systematic laying apart is common to the 
terms di^w, arrange^ and (tigfidf we ditpote when 
we arrange and digest, but we do not always arrange 
and digest when we dkpotei there is less thought 
employed in di^podng than in arranf^ng and digesting. 
We speak of a person's time or talents being disposed 
toa, good or bad purpose, and of his ideas being 
arranged or digested* 

D^moBol is a personal act, it depends upon the 
will of the individual ; dispositkn is an act of the 
judgment, it depends upon the nature of things; the 
removal of a thing is involved in a duposal, the 
good order of tilings is comprehended in thdr dupih 

The terms dispossivm and temper are both applied 
to the mind : disposUhn respects the whole frame and 
texture of the mind, temper respects only the tone of 
Ae feelings ; the former is permanent, the lattor transi- 
tory; the duposiihn comprehends the springs and 
motives of actions, the temper influences the actions 
for the time being. 

DisposUUm is more positive than ineUmUimh which 
marks the direction of the daposition to some particu* 
)ar object; we speak of a duposition to be pleased, 
and of an incUnaOan to laugh. We indulge a dispo* 
Many we yield to an mdmaiHion^ 

Dis-pute, disputo, (see Poro, p. 81,) I thmk difibrently. 
To argue with a person is to defend what has been 
asserted, to dispute with a person is to start objections 
against his assertions in order to refute them* 

A debate is a disputation held by many; contend 
carries with' it the idea of setting one*s self up against 
another ; dispute indodes the idea of some object dis- 
puted : we may dispute the claim of another without 
contending for the object claimed* 

To coiurovert has regard to speculative pdnts, to 
dispute respects matters of fact. 

Dis-quisitton, disquiro, (see Quero, p. 31,) I enquire 
diligently. An enquiry into the nature and curcumo 
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stances of any problem, question or topic, in order 
. to gain a right notion of it, and to discourse clearl/ 
about it. 

Dis-seminate, disseminOi (see Sero, p. 35,) I sow seed in 
various parts ; I spread abroad. To spread is said of 
any object material or spiritual, but disseminate is 
used in a moral acceptation : to spread is to extend to 
an indefinite width, to circulate is to spread within a 
circle ; thus, news spreads through a country, but a 
story circulates in a village ; sjrread and circulate are 
the acts of persons or things, propagate and dissemi- 
nate are the acts of persons only, which terms are 
figuratively used as modes of spreading; what is pro- 
pagated is supposed to generate new subjects, as when 
doctrines are propagated among the people ; what is 
disseminated is supposed to be sown in different parts ; 
thus instruction is disseminated among youth. 

Dis-sent, dissenliOf (see Sxktio, p* S4t) I think or feel 
differently. To disagree is the act of one man with 
anothefi to diiient is the act of one or more in relatioo 
to a communiQr; thus, two writers on the same sub- 
ject may disagree in their conclusions; men disseni 
from the established religion of their country. A lovo 
of one's own opinion combined with a disregard for 
the opinions of others gives rise to dissension / selfish- 
ness is the main cause of conteniimh and an ungo- 
verned temper that of disctmL 

Dis-sertationy dissertot (see Sbro» p. 35,) I argue. jDi9- 
sertaHinh essay, treatise, and tract are employed to. 
characterise compositions varying in the form and 
contents: essay, which signifies literally an attempt, 
is used to designate in a specific manner an authiMr's 
attempt to iUustrate any point; a treatise is more 
systematic &an an essay, it treats on the sutject in 
a methodical form, and conveys the idea of some- 
thing laboured, sdentific, and instructive ; a tract is 
only a species of small treatise, written upon parti- 
cular occasions, and published in a separate form; 
dissertation is applied to performances of an argument* 
a^ive nature. 

r 3 
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Dis -simulation, from dissimulo, Tsee SiMtLis. p. 35,"^ I 
pretend that a thing is not, which it really is. The 
opposite to Simulation. 

Dis-sipate, from dissipoy I scatter different ways; is to 
waste by throwing away in all directions : squander^ 
which is a variatioa of wander, signifies to make to 
run wide apart. 

Both these terms denote modes of wasting, but the 
former seems peculiarly applicable to tliat which it 
wasted in detail upon different objects, and by a dis» 
traction of the mind; the latter respects rather the 
act of wasting in large quantities. 

Djs-solye, dissolvo, (see Solvo, p. 37,) I destroy the 
form of a thing by loosening or disuniting the parts. 
The term loose is employed either for natural, moral, 
or intellectual objects ; Icue sometimes for what is in- 
tellectual, but oftener for the moral ; vague for intel- 
lectual objects only ; dissolute and licentious only for 
moral matters. 

Dissoluteness is the excess of morals : a young man 
of loose character makes light of moral obligation in 
genml ; but one of dissolute character conunits every 
eicess, and totally disi^gaids every restraint. ** U 
any one confident of wealth and power ? Why, let 
him read of those strange dissolutions of the great 
monarchies and governments of the world.** SknUk* 

Dis-suade^ dissuadeo^ {suadeo^ I advise^) 1 advise to the 
contrary. 

Di-stan^ fitmi distans, (see Sro, p. 36,) standing asun- 
der; is employed only for bodies at rest : Jhr signifies 
gone or removed away, and is empl<^ea for bodies 
either stationary or otherwise ; hence we say that a 
thing is distant, or it goes, runs, or flies^r. 

Dis- tend, dislendOf (see Tendo, p. 39,) I stretch wide 
apart. 

Dis-til, disHUo, {stiUo, I drop,) I drop down by little 
and little. 

Dis-tinct, distinctus, participle of distinguo, (see the next 
Article.) Things may be different, and not distinct ; 
or distinct, and not different : difference is opposed to 
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Bimilitude, and is said of the internaJ properties of 
things ; distinjtnessy is opposed to identity, and is said 
of things as objects of vision : two stars of different 
magnitudes may, in certain directions^ appear as one^ 
in which case they are cUffhmU, but not tUtiinei ; two 
books on the same subject, and by the same author, 
but not written in continuation of each other, are dia^ 
tinct books, but not different. Difference lies in the 
thing, distinction is the act of the person ; the former 
is, therefore, to the latter as the cause to the effect ; 
that is, the difference which actually exists, is the 
cause why that distinction should be made : that is 
seen clearli/ of which one has a general view, that is 
. seen distinctly which is seen so as to distinguish the 
several parts : we may see the moon dearly with the 
naked eye, and yet not see the spots distinctfy with, 
out the help of glasses. 
Dis-tinguish, duitingwh {tin^Of I colour or stain,) I make 
different marks or colours by which .things may be 
known from each other. We distinguish things as to 
their dividbility or uni^, we dieerindnate them as to 
thdr inherent properties ; we speak of duUngidMng 
colours, and discriminating characters. 

Diicem and diuingimh approach in sense to each 
other ; but the former signifi^ to see only one things 
the latter to see two or more in quick succession ; we 
tBicem what lie in things ; we distmguUh things ac- 
cording to their outward marks. 

To signaUxe (or make one's self a sign,) is a much 
stronger term than simply to distinguish i it is in the 
power of many to do the latter, but few only have 
the power of effecting the former. ~ Persons are dts* 
Hngttiihed by external marks, as decorations^ or by 
characteristic qualities, as abilities ; persons are coit- 
epicuous mostiy from sokne external mark, as gaudi« 
ness of dress ; persons are noted mostly by collateral 
circumstances, as by a wonderful feat of activity. 
^ Readers must learn by all means to dUtingvM be- 
tween proverbs and those polite speeches which 
beautify conversation*** Swiji. 
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Dis-tort, dislorqueth (see Torquxcs p» 40^) I twiil vio- 
lently aside. 

Dis»tFact^ ditirahth (see Traho, 4K^) I draw asun- 
der. 

D:s- tribute, distrUnuh (see Tribus, p. 40,) I bestow in 
different directions. We divide the thing, we disM- 
buJte to the perscm ; we may divide therefore without 
distributing, or we may divide in order to distribute ; 
thus we diode our fields, or we divide a sum of 
money in order to dUtiribiUe it among a number of 
persons ; on the other hand, we may distribute with* 
out dhidingt for books may be distributed witiiout 
being diMed* 

District, from distirvngpf (stiringfh I bind,) I bind sepa- 
rately; signifies, a certain part nuu'ked off specific- 
ally. District is smaller than a njgibn/ we consider 
diMtriet only with regard to gOTemment; every ma- 
gistrate acts within a certain diUrkt: we speak of a 
regien whei\ considering the circumstances of climate, 
as the regions of heat and cold* 

Di-vert, from divertth (b^ Vkrto, p. 4I9) 1 turn aside ; 
siguifiesy to turn the mind aside from an otject. We 
amuse or entertain by engaging the attention on some 
present occupation; we dSosrC by drawing the atten- 
tion from a present object ^Diversion seems to be 
something lighter than amueemetdt and less forcible 
tlian pleasure^ 

Dl*-vide9 from dimdeo, Vinaoy p. 41,) signifies, to 
make appear as apart or two, or to make really two. 
That is said to be divided which has been, or is con- 
ceived to be^ a whole; that is separated which might 
be joined ; a river dinides a town by running through 
it, mountains or seas separate countries. —Dividend, in 
arithmetic, the number given to be parted. — DjpftoTf 
the number by which the dividend is divided. 

Divination and divine. (See Deus, p. 9.) 2Mma- 
Oon implies the knowledge of future events, whicli 
cannot be obtained by any natural means* It was s 
received opinion among the heathens, that the gods 
were wont to converse familiarly with some men, whom 
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diey endowed with extraordinary powers, and admitted 
to the knowledge of their counsels and designs. In 
Holy Scripture we find mention made of different 
kinds of divination. DeiU. xviii. 10. Moaea iT« 
JDwMy, The supreme Being. 

" *Tis the d&mnUy that stirs within us, 
" 'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafler. 
And intimates eternity to man.** 

Di-vulge, divulgo, (vulgo, I make public,) I make public 
in different parts. 

Doctor. (See Docko, p. 10.) One that has taken 
the liighest degree in the faculties of divinity, law, or 
physic. In its original import, it means a man so 
well versed in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 

Ductile, duke. See Duco, p. 10. 

Du-plicate, from duo^ two, and jiUco* See Plico^ 
p. 28. 

E. 

E, EX, EXTRA. — E or Ex, signifieti oui, in length 
or width, with or without motion, as, ediice, to 
lead out ; exiend^ to stretch out. 

E is put before g, 1^ n, r, v, as ebul- 
lition, educe, ^ess, qect, elect» emerge, enoF* 
mous, erase, event. 

Ex, before vowels, and the consonants c, [whea 
words begin with c, the 4r is sometimes changed, 
as eccentric, for excentricj h, p, q, as exclude 
exhaust, expand, exquisite^ extend. 

When s is the initial letter of the succeeding 
word^ it is generally omitted, as tf^qMrv^ for exapirei 
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cjeiii for extast : when joined with words which 

be^ with ^ the jr is changed, as efect for ex- 

Extra, is a compound of ex and irons, and 
signifies oti/, beyond i it presents the notion of 
being out of the common rules, or above what 
is known. Extraordinaty is more than ordinary, 

and extravagant (vagans, wandering), is going 
beyond bounds* 

£c-cENTRic, eccentricus, (c0ftfrufiif the centra) out of the 
centre. A person is odd when bis actions or his 
words bear no resemblance to that of others ; he is ec- 
ceiitric if he irregularly departs fironi. the customaij 

• modes of proceeding, 

E-dict, edicoy (see Dico, p. 9,) I speak out Edicts and 
proclamations contain the commands of the sorereign 

authority : an edict is peculiar to a despotic govern- 
nient ; a proclamation is common to a monarchical and 
aristocratical form of government The Ukase, in 
Russia, is a species of edicts by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people; the king of 
England communicates to his subjects the determin- 
ation of himself and his council by means of a pro' 
' clamatioTU 

.Edi-li cation, from eedisy a house, and facio* (See Facio, 
p. 1 1.) The act of building. The act of establishing 
a man in the faith. 
E-dition, edUio, from edoy (see Do, p. 1 0,) I give or put 
forth« JSdiHm, with us^ signifies the publication of a 
book. 

E-ducate, education, educe, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead 
forth* Instruction and breeding are to ediLcation as 
parts to a whole: instruction respects the conmiunica- 
tion of knowledge, and breeding respects the manners ; 
educaHon comprehends not only both thesc^ but the 
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fonnation of the mind, the regulation of the hearty 
and the establishment of the principles. ** JSducatton 
and instruction are the meansi the one by use, the 
other by precept, to make our faculty of reason both 
the better and the sooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good aad evil." 

£f-fect» officio f (see Facio> p- 1 19) I make until nothing 
remains to be done : to produce, signifies to bring some- 
thing forth ; to petrfifmh to do something to the end ; 
to effect^ IS to proiduce by performing : whatever is 
effecting is the consequence of a specific design; it 
always requires therefore a rational agent to effect. 

Effective^ signifies capable of effhtmg^ ^fftdeni, sig« 
nifies that wMch makes the effects to be what they 
are ; effectual, having the effect ; ^cacums, possessing 
the power to efflect We spade of a military force 
bdng eff^ectwef a cause being qfficientf a remedy effeC' 
tuai, and a medicine c^icacuna* " No searcher has 
yet found the ^ffidenJt cause of sleep*** Jcknson^ 

£f-fluvium, ^uvi(h are those small particles which are' 
continually flying off from bodies; the subtlety of 
which appears from their being able, a long time to* 
gether, to produce very sensible effects, without any 
sensible diminution of the body whence they arise. 

Ef-fort, effero, (see Fero, p. 13,) signifies I bring out, 
or call forth the strength. An effort is the very act 
of calling forth those powers which are employed in 
an attempt. In attempting to make an escape, a per- 
son is sometimes obliged to make desperate efforts- 

Y^UMgQuce, effxdgeoy (fulgeo, I shine,) I shine Torth. 

Ef-fusion, effvndo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour forth. 

E-gotism. The fault committed in writing by the fre- 
quent repetition of the word egOy I ; the too frequent 
mention of a man's self in writing or conversation. 

E gregious, egregiusy (ex grege lectus, chosen from the 
flock,) remarkable either for good or bad qualities. 

E-gress, egrediar, (see Gradus, p. I69) I step forth* 
The opposite to ingress. 

E-jaculation, ^acuior, (jacuiorj I cast,) I cast forth. Ef- 
fimon and ^acuktian both signify a species of verbal 
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expression ; tlie former either by utterance or in vrrit" 
ing, the latter only by utterance. The effiision is not 
so vehement or so sudden as the ^acnlation ; the ^'a- 
culcUion is not so ample as the fusion. 

E-ject, ^iciOf (see Jacio, p. 18,) ithrow out. 

E laborate, elaboro, {laboro, I work^) I work indus- 
triously. 

£-late, from effero, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bear forthj is 
only used figuratively, as " elated with joy.** 

E-lection, eligo, (see Lego, No. I. p. 19,) I choose out. 
The terms choose and elect, are employed in regard to 
persons appointed to an office; the former in a general, 

■ the latter in a particular, sense : choositm is either the 
act of one man or of many ; election is always that of 
a number : a prince chooses his ministers, constituents 
elect their members of parliament. — Eligible^ means fit 
to be elected : what is eligible is desirable in itself; 
what is preferable is more desirable than another. 

The primitive signification of elegance is, that which • 
ought to be chosen ! with us, it denotes beauty aris- 
ing from propriety : the natural progress of the works 
of men is .from rudeness to convenience^ from con- 
venience to elegance' 

£-lement, element7im, that whence all things arise. The 
first or constituent principle of any thing. " A man 
may rationally retain doubts concerning the number of 
those ingredients of bodies, which some call elements, 
and others principles. Boyle* 

The determination of the number, as well as the 
nature of elements or elementary bodies, has always 
been attended with great difficulty, and will, probably, 
long continue to be so. Various opinions have been 
entertained concerning the elements ; some of which 
have been suggested by reasoning entirely on suppo- 
sitions, whilst others have rested upon a firmer basis ; 
namely, the result of experiments. Of all these 
opinions, that of the four elements under the names 
of Jire, airy earthj and water, has been most generally 
adopted, and has prevailed for the longest time. 
The great improvements made in chemistry of late^ 
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iMTip produced a total change of opinion relative to 
tiie elements. It has be^ decidedly shown that 
waier and the atmospheric otr are compound bodies^ 
in consequence of which the scientific persons of the 
present clay acknowledge for elements not those which 
aie suggested by suppositions, but those only which 
have not hitherto been decomposed. 

E-levate, elevo, (see £evis, p. 19,) I lift out or up. Lift 
is rarely used, except in a physical sense ; but elevate 
is mostly used only in a moral acceptation : one is ele^ 
voted by circumstances, but still more so by one*s 
good qualities. 

E-licit, from elicio, (laciOf I allure,) I entice out ; is used 
in a moral sense : we speak of remarks being elicited* 

E-lision, {elido, I strike out. ) In the word can't (for can- 
not) there is an elision of the letters n and o. 

E-locution, eloquence, eloquor, (see Loquor, p. 22,) I 
speak out. Elocution consists in the manner of delivery ; 
eloquence in the matter that is delivered : we employ 
elocution in repeating the words of another, and elo^ 
qxience to express our own thoughts and feelings. 

Action is eloquencCf and the eyes of the ignorant are 
more learned than their ears." Shakspeare* 

E-lucidate, elv^ido, (luXf light,) I bring forth into light. 
We elttcidate poetical allusionsi and obscure passages 
in writers, by commentaries or the statement of facts. 

£-lude, from dudot {ludo, I play*) I avoid danger by ar- 
tifice. I escape by stratagem. — Murion* An escape 
from inquiry j a fraud. 

£-maciate^ from efnado, (maceref to be lean,) I make' 
lean. 

£-manate, (mano, I flow in a small stream,) to flow from 
something else. Emanate^ is a spedes of flowing by 
a natural operation, when bodies send forth, or seem 
to send forUi} particles of their own composition from 
themselves; thus light emanaltei from the sun* 

£-mancipation, in the Ronuin law, was the act of setting 
a son fVee from the power of his father. The word is 
formed of ^ from, and mane^jnum, a dependant or' 
slave* Emancipation is now used conformably to ite 
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etymology, for the act of setting free in general ; tliiit 
we speak of the Enmndpation of the Catholics.** 

E-mend, emendOf (mtfiubb a fault,) I put out faults. 

£-merge^ {emergot I rise out) Strictly speaking, that 
which fim out of a thing comes into by becom* 
ing hi^er; but that which emergja proceeds from the 
tiling in idiich it has been, as it wer^ concealed. 
Hence^ hot the moral acceptation, a person is said to 
nte in life without a reference to his former conditicin $ 
but he euMf^ihim obscurity. 

E-migmtion, from emlgnh I go ^^om one place to another. 

E-minent, eminence, ernxneuMf {fmneo% I appear, or ma^ 
neth I remain,) remaining or standing out above the 
test We can be emment and tffiMfrtotit only for that 
whidi is really good and praiseworthy ; the former i^* 
plies, however, mostly to those things which set a 
man high in the dicle of his acquaintance ; the latter 
to that which makes lum shine before the world* 

E-missary, (see MiTTO, p. 23,) one sent 

forth. Emissary and spyy are terms used to designate 
a person sent out to notice the actions of others, but 
they diflbr in their office. 

The enduasryJA sent so as to mix with the people to 
whom he goes, to be in all places, and to associate 
with every one, individually, as may serve his pur- 
pose ; the 9py takes his station wherever he can best 
perceive what is passing ; he keeps himself at a dis* 
tanoe from all but such as may particularly aid him 
in the object of his search, — EmU^ is to send forth. 

E-motion, emooeOi (see Moveo, p. 24,) I move out. 
Emotion, with us, relates to a disturbance of the mind 
only. JigSuMimB of mind have but one character, 
namely, that of violence : emotumM vary with the ob- 
ject that awakens them ; they are either emMom of 
pain or pleasure, of tenderness or anger. 

E-molument. (See Molbs, p. 24.) I^them consider 
how politic diey are, who ibr a temporary emokment 
throw away etOTiity." Souith* 

E-nennous, enarmiih {nomuh & nile,) out of rale % ex* 
ceedingly great. Enormous exceeds, in a very great 
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degrec> all ordinary bounds ; what is huge, is great 
only in the superlative degree : the enormous is always 
out of proportion, the huge is relatively extraordinary 
> in its dimensions. 

E-numeradon, (numerot I number,) the act of number^ 
ing, or the number told over. 

Equ-animity. See ^quus, p. 1, and Animus, p. 2. 

li^uator. (See ^quus, p. 1.) The equator is an ima- 
ginary line drawn round the earth, equidistant from 
its two poles. It divides the eartli into two equal 
parts, the northern and southern hemispheres. From 
this circle the latitude of places, whether north or 
south, is reckoned, in degrees of the meridian ; (j. e, 
a line drawn perpendicular to this circle ;) the longi- 
tude of places is reckoned in degrees around this cir- 
cle. — Whenever the sun comes to this circle, it m^kes 
equal day and night all over the globe, and all people 
living on this circle, called by mariners " The Line,*' 
have their days and nights constantly equal. The 

, circle formed by extending the plane of the equator 
to the imaginary concave surface of the heavens, is 
somedmes called the celestial equator, but more pro- 
perly the eqiunoctial. 

Equestrian, from equestrih (equuh a horse,) belongbg 
to horsemen* 

£qul-distant, from €Bquus, equaly and dutoit^ distant. 

Being at the same distance. 
£qui-lateral, from a^us, and lateralis^ {lattcs, the side,) 

belonging to the side. An equilateral figure is one 

that has all its sides equal to eadi other; such as the 

square. 

Equi-librium, from aguus, and Ubra, vreighu Equality 
of weight, equality of power of any kind. 

Equi-noctiailf from €equuh u^c^ nosh nocHst the night. 
The eqtdnocHal is the equatorial line supposed to be 
continued to the celestiid r^ons, forming an imagi- 
nary line under which the equator moves in its diur« 
nal revolution. 

Whenever, by the annual revolution of fiie earth, 
round the suny this luminary is sem in m Bno with the 
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two drdes; (i. perpendicular to the equator;) it 
cauies eqpial day and night all over the earth,— 

hence the denomination eqtA^cttdL 

Equinox* The equinoxes take place twice a year; 
namely^ the 2l8t of March, and the 23d of Sep- 
tember; the first of which is the vernal, and the 
second the autumnal, equinox. It u found by ob- 
servatioii that the eqiunoctial points, (t^ the points 
in which the equator and ecliptic cross jsach other,) 
vary, in a very slight degree, every year, moving 
westward. Tlus modon is called tiie precession 
the equinoxes.** 

Equi vident, from aquiisy and nofens, valeniis, participle 
of valeref to be strongs to be worth* A thing of the 
same valuer force, or meaning as another* 

Bqui-vocal, from €mikfoeu$f (eequus, and twr, vocis, a 
word,) of doubtml meaning, from being applied 
equally to two objects. ** Words of dtfTerent signifi- 
cations, taken in general, are of an equivoccd sense ; 
but being considered with all their particular circum* 
stances, they have their sense restrained. *' 

£-radiation, [radiust a ray,) a sending forth of rays. 

E-radicate, (radix, a root,) to take out by the root ; the 
word is principally used in a moral acceptation, as 
we speak of vicious habits being eradiccUed* 

E-rase, from erado, {rado, I scratch,) I scratch out; is 
used both in a literal and in a figurative sense ; thus, 
we erase letters from a writing, and we say, the re- 
collection of what a child has learned is easily ertued 
from the memory by play. 

E-rcct, erigOf (see Rego, p. 31,) I make upright. To 
Ufl is to take off from the ground ; to erect is to place 
in a higher position, while in contact with the ground; 
thus we erect a monument by heaping one stone on 
another. 

Err, from erro, I wander. I miss the right way; I 
mistake. To err, is human ; to forgive, divine.*' — 
Erraia* The faults of tlie author or printer inserted 
in the b^inning or end of the *boolu — JB!mi<iA 
Wandering. 
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Error, from the verb Err. An involuntary deviation 
from truth. Error is a mistake of our judgments, 
giving assent to that wliich is not true.** Locke* 

E<-rudition, erudio, (rudis, rude or unlearned,) I bring 
out of a state of rudeness or ignorance. Knowledge 
is a general term which simply implies the thing 
known ; science, learning, and erudition, are modes of 
knowledge qualified by some collateral idea; science 
is a systematic species of knowledge which consists of 
rule and order ; learning is that species of knowledge 
which one derives from schools, or through the 
medium of personal instruction ; erudition is scholastic 
knowledge obtained by profound research. 

E-ruption, erumpoy (see Rumpo, p. 32,) I burst forth. 
Volcanoes have their eruptions at certain intervals, 
which are sometimes attended with explosions. 

Essence, from essentich {esse, to be,) that which makes 
a thing to be what it is. Mr. Locke distinguishes 
two kinds of essence, the real and the nominaL The 
nominal essence depends upon the real essence ; thus, 
the nominal essence of gold, is that complex idea 
which the word ^ Gold** represents ; namely, a body 
jrellow, heavy, malleable, ftisible, and fixed;*' but its 
real essence is the ocmstttution of ita insensible parts, 
on which those qualities, and all its other properties 
depend ; which is wholly unknown to us. 

Esteem, hem oitinuh formed of €ere tto, I stand with 
the money ; I fix a price* 

E-vade^ evatUh (vadof I go,) I go out. The idea of 
bdng disengaged from that which u not agrecabley 
18 comprdiooded in the sense attached to the terms^ 
escape^ dude, and evade ; but csceyoe designates no means 
by which tlds is effected ; dude and evade both imply 
the practice of art, but the former consists mostly of 
actions, the latter of words as well as actions. A 
thief eludes those who are in pursuit of him by dex- 
terous modes of concealment, and evades the interro* 
gations of the judge by equivocating replies ; one is 

. said to elude a punishment, and to evade a law. 

£-veuty from eveniot (s^^ Venio, p* 41,) I come out; 

Q 3 
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signifies, any tiling that happens. An incidetU ia a 
personal event; accident, an unpleasant event; ad' 
venture f an extraordinary event ^ occurrence^ an ordi* 
nary or domestic event. 

The ei^ent respects great undertakings, the issue re- 
spects particular efforts, and comequeiice respects every 
thing which can produce a consequence. Hence we 
speak of the event of a war, the issue of a negotiadoiij 
and the consequences of either. 

£-vident, from evidms, (see Video, p. 41,) that which 
is seen clearly ; is an epithet applied to objects of 

. mental discernment. What is evident leaves no hesi- 
tation on the mind, it is opposed to that which is 
dubious ; man^est is a greater degree of the evident^ it 
strikes on the understanding and forces conviction, 
Emdencet is a term mostly confined to judicial mat- 

• ters, witness extends to all the ordinary concerns of 
life ; that which serves to clear upi whether a person 
or an animal, is termed an evidences a wittiess is al- 
wajTs a person. Every witness is an emdence at the 
moment of trial} but every etfidence is not a witne$$ •* 
when a dog is employed as an evidencet he cannot be 
called aiottiMis.— We give evidence exclusively with 
re|^ to ^ngsy but we bear iesHmcnj^ with regard 
to persons* 

JSvidence iqppeak to the understanding* and is ap- 
plied to that which is moral or inteliectu^ ; pro^wp^ 
peab to the senses, and Is employed mostly for fiicts 
or physical objects, 

E-vince, from which is formed of e£Rco> I prove, 

and e, forth, signifies to brinff to light, or make to ap- 
pear clear. ** The nature of the soul itself, and par- 
ticularly its immateriality, has, I think, been evinced 
almost to a demonstration.'* Jddison, 

E-volution, from evolvoy (see Voi.vo, p. 41,) I roll out; 
is only used figuratively, and its use is restricted prin- 
cipally to military tactics, and to the science of alge- 
bra. — Evolution, in tactics, denotes the motion made 
by a body of men in changing their j)osture or form of 
drawing up. The terra is generally used m syiiou^*^ 
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mous with vutnceuvre; but, in strictness, it is by no 
means to be so accounted ; for an evolution rather re- 
lates to an open and undisguised movement ; while a 
manoeuvre applies to deceptious movements, and to 
tliat kind of trick which gives rise to the saying among 
us, " I have out-inanoeuvred liim." Thus the French, 
from whom we have directly borrowed the term, say 
" un ruse manoeuvre," that is, a cunning fellow ; and 
among them a skilful seaman is designated, un 
manoBUvrier," 

' £x-act, from esago, (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive out ; signi- 
fies, the exercise ckT simple force; but extort^ to wring 
out, marks the exercise of unusual force. When 
applied, exacts denotes demanding with force; and 
extort, gt'tting with violence: exact Is commonly an 
act of injustice, and extort an act of tyranny. 

ExiQOi from the participle of which eawcf is formed, 

^ signifies also to comptetet or to finish / hence exact is 
synonymous with accurate and precise ; but exae^ ex- 
presses more than accunUey and less than f/recm: an 
account is accurate in which there is no misrepresent- 
ation; it is exact when nothing essential is omitted; 
it is precke when it contains particular details of time^ 
place, and circumstances. 
Exact and mce are to be compared in iheir appli- 

• cation, either to persons or things, particular and 
punctual only in application to persons : we are exact 
m our conduct or in what we do, nice and partkvJar 
in our mode of doing it, punctxud as to the time and 
season for doing it, 

, Examine, exameni a balance; to balance matters in or* 
der tofind out the truth. An examination is made for 
the purpose of forming a judgment, and is effected 
either by the aid of the senses or the understanding, 
the body or the mind ; search is made for ascertaining 
a fact, and is principally a physical action ; inquiry is 
made in order to arrive at tiie truth, and is mostly 
intellectual. 

^ Ex-asperate, from exaspero. (asper, sharp,) I make veiy 
sharp ; is to excite or increase anger. 
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£x-cavate, from excavo, {cavus, hollow,) I make hollo^r. 

iix-ceed, from excedo, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move out ; 
signifies, to go beyond any limits. — Excessive and 
excellent have this obvious distinction between them, 
tlmt the former always signifies exceeding in that 
which ought not to be exceeded, and the latter ex- 
ceeding in that where it is honoural)le to exceed : he 
who is habitually excessive in any of his indulgences 
must be insensible to the OBcgUence of a temperate 
life. 

Ex-ccl, from excello, I lift up on high ; signifies, to liare 
good qualities in a great degree. We may surpau 
without any direct or immediate efibrt, we cannot exw 
eel without effort. Nations as well as indivifluals may 
surpass each other in particular arts and sciences^ as 
much from local and adventitious circumstances as 
fiom natural genius and steady application ; no one 
can expect to excel in leaniiDgi whose indolence gets 
the better of hb industry* 

Let those teach others, who themselves excel ; 
And censure fireely, who have written well.** 

Ez-cepfly mdlpkh (tee C^no, p. 5,) I take out. Em^ 
cqii has always a reference to some general rule, m» 
igu is employed only for a particular case; thus we 
say, I shall not do it unless he should ask me, no oma 
can enter eicqd those who have tickets. 

Bz-cess has the ssme ori|^ ss Exceed,— Sgceawe, di^ 
dgnales excess in general ; tmmodbvrf^ and tntmjj^^ 
designates ezoess in mond agents : we speak of exee9» 
iwe thirsty imfnoderaie ambition^ iniemperaie mirth* 

Ex^te, excUof (see Cno, p. 7,) I moYe out of a state 
of lesL To mite and proiioke, oonTey die idea of 
producing something ; rouse and stir vpf that of only 
calling into action that which previously ezists; to 
awaken is used in either sense ; it Is a more gentle 
action than excitet and is applied only to the indivi« 
dual| and what passes within him ; to excite is a more 
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' gentle action than provoke, and is applicable to out- 
ward circumstances. 

We awaken by a simple effort, excite by repeated 
efforts, provoke by words or actions: objects of dis- 
tress awaken a sentiment of pity, competition among 
scholars excites a spirit of emulation^ taunting words 
provoke anger. 

Ex-claim, exclamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I call or cry 
out. We call or cry out, from the simple desire of 
being heard at a distance ; we exclaim from a sudden 
emotion of surprise, grief, or joy. 

Ex-clude, excludo, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut out. 

jbix-crescence, from excresco, (see Creo, p. 8,J I grow 
out ; something growing out of another, contrary to 
the common order of production. 

£x.culpate, (culpa, a fault,) to clear from the imputa- 

. tion of a fault* Exculpation regards offences only of 
commission, excuse is employed for those of omission 

. as well as oommisaion : we muu ourselves for what 
we have not done as well as for what we have done; 
exciUpatwn arises from a desire to screen one's self 
from punishment. 

£z-cuse^ from excuMh {eamtth * causeO signifies to get 
out of a cause. A person may have substantial rea- 
sons to excuBe himse^ from doing a thing, or for not 
having done it, but an exam is sometimes the mere 
refuge of idleness and selfishness. 

We esctue by exempting from blame^ we pardon by 
giving up to another the offence he has committed : 
we may emue as equals, we can pardon only aa 
. superiors. 

The pretence and excuse are both set forth to justify 
one's conduct in the eyes of others, but the pretence 
always conceals something more or less culpable, and 
by a violation of truth ; the excuse^ may justify that 
which is justifiable, and with strict regard to truth. 
£x-ecrate, execror, or exsecror, (that is, e sacris excludere, 
to exclude from sacred places or afihirsj. The terms 
abominable, detestable, and execrable, serve to mark a 
degree of excess in a very bad thing; abominable 
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•zpreasing less tiiaa detOkiNef and that leas than 

£x-ecute^ from ewfuotf {tequ/otf I follow,) is to follow 
up to the end* PerseTeranee is requisite for ocoom- 
fUMng an otjee^ means are requisite far effecAng a 
purpose^ abilities for execuHng a prcgecti and qiirit for 
addemng an enterprise. — To esseeuie is more than to 
fulfil ami to fulfil is more than to perfbm^ 

£x-empt» esBmth (aee Emo^ p. 10,) I take out; I fiee 
ftom an engagement. Freediom is either aeddentsl or 
intentional^ the exemplum is always intentional : free 
is applied to every thing from which any one may 
wish to befrees but exenufip on the contrary, to those 
burdens which we should diaie with others: we may 
be fr-ee fiom imperfections or inconvenience; but 
exempt, on account of peculiar drcumstances, ftom the 
performance of an office^ or the payment of a tax. — 
No man, not even the most powerful among the 
sons of men, is exempt from the chances of human 
life.*' Atierhwy. 

Kx-erds^ exerceo, (arceo, I drive,) I drive forth. The 
terms exertise and praeHse are equally applied to the 
actions and habits of men; but we exercise in that 
where the powers are called forth, we practise in that 
where fVequency and habitude of action is requisite: 
we may both exercise cr practise a virtue, but the Ibr- 
mer is that which the particular occurrence calls fbrtb, 
and which seems to demand a peculiar effbrt of the 
mind, the latter is what is done daily and ordinarily s 
thus we are said to exercise patience, fordtude, or fbr- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, and benevo- 
lence. 

As a noun, exercise is applied to the powers of the 
body or mind, and practice to the mechanical oper- 
ations : we speak of the exercise of the memory, and the 
practice of writing. The French apply themselves 
more universally to their exercise than any nation ; one 
seldom sees a young gentleman who does not fence and 
dance." Addisoiu 
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^ Tbe wise Ibr cure on exercise depend; 

^ Ood never made his work for man to mend.** 

£x-ert, exertion, from exenh signifies the putting forth of 
power. JExert is oflten used only for an individual act 
of calling forth into action, exercise conveys the idea of 
repeated and continued exertion : a person who calls to 
another, exerts his vcMce ; he who qpeaks aloud for any 
length of time, exercises his lungs. 

£x-hale, from exhalOf (fuUiitiSy the breath,) I send forth 
the breath ; is used in an extended sense only, thus 
we WBjf the fens eiAale their moisture flowers esktde 
perfumes. 

JBx-haust, exhaurio, {haurioy I draw,) I draw out The 
idea of taking from the substance of any thing is com* 
mon to the terms spends exhaust^ and dram ^ayariation 
of draw) ; but to spend is to deprive in a less degree 
than to exhaiuti and that in a less degree than to 
drom^ To spend may be applied to that which is ex- 
ternal or inherent in a body, exhaust to that which is 
inherent, drain to that which is external of the body in 
which it is contained : we speak of spending wealthy 
of exkaitiHng our strength, of draining a venel of its 
contents. 

£z-hibit» exhibeo, (see Hauo, p. 17,) I hold or put forth* 
To exkihit is properly applied in the sense of setting 
forth to view, but it expresses also the idea of attract- 
ing notice ; thus, a poem is said to exhibit marks of 
genius. We show corporeal objects, and exhibit that 
which is the work of the mind. — A show consists of 
that which mcnely pleases the eye, it is not a matter 
either of taste or art, but merely of curiosity; exhibit 
tian, on the contrary, presents some efforts of talent : 
we spcsik of a show of wild beasts^ and an exhibition of 
paintings. ' 

Ex-hilarate^ eMlaro, (hilantf cheerful,) I cause to be 
cheerfbl. To enl^m respects the mind, cAa^ relates 
to the heart, eMmiti regards the spirits^ they all 
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denote an action on the hmCf by iiht commuoicMicMi 
of pleasurable emotions* 

Ex-hort, exhorior, I incite by words to good actions. 

£z4gencey or ezigencyy from exi^ro; usually implies a 
pressing necessity, that requires immediate help. 

Ex*ile, firom exiliuuh (solum, the soil,) signifies to put 
away from one's native soiL 

Ex-ist, from existo, (see Sisto, p. 36,) signifies to stand 
by itself. See Substance. To bcj is applicable 
either to the accidents of things, as " God is good 
or to the substances themselves, as " there is a God ;* 
exist is applicable to substances only : thus we say, 
when the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exists.** 

Existence is the property of all things in the uni- 
verse, life is the particular property communicated by 
the Divine Being to some parts only of his creation; 
exist is a general term, and Uve a specific term : what- 
ever Uvetf exists according to a certain mode ; but many 
things exist without living. It is as easy to conceive 
that an Almighty Power might produce a thing out of 
'nothings and make that to exist which did not exist be- 
fore ; as to conceive the world to have had no begin- 
ning, but to have existed from eternity.'* South* 

Bz-it, exeOf (see Eo, p. 11,) I go forth. J^xi^isa word 
set in the margin of plays, to mark the time at which 
the player goes off the stage. 

" All the world's a stage, 
" And all the men and women merely players^ 

They have their exits and their entrances, 
^ And one man in his time playa many parts.** 

Shakii9eare* 

Ex-onerate, from exonero, {onuSf a burden,) I take off a 

burden ; signifies, with us, to take of!* the burden of 

a charge or of guilt. 
£x-orbitant, from exorbito, (orbita^ a track,) I go out of 

tlie right track ; is used figuratively only : thus we 

speak of exorbitant demands. 
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Bx-paiiil» from eaq^and/h (pando, 1 spread,) signifies ta 
open out wide, or to lay open to view by spreading 
out. To iprecult may be said of any thing which oc- 
cupies more space than it has don^ whether by a di- 
rect separation of its parts or by an accession to the 
substance ; but to erpimd is to spread by means of se- 
parating or unfolding the parts : a mist spreads over 
the earthy a flower expands its leaves. Expansion is 
tiie oppocdte of contraction. « Hie capacious mind of 
man cannot be confined by the limits of the world; 
it extends its thoughts even beyond the utmost eaq^anr 
rion of matter." Locke* 

£x-patiate, from exfMUiarf I rove about without any pre* 
scribed limits ; to enlarge upon in language. 

Expatiate free o*er all this scene of man, 
A mighty maae i but not without a plan.*' 



Ex-pect, expecto, (see Specio, p. 37,) I look for. To 



sical action of the eye, and may be figuratively ap- 
plied to the mind's eye, in which latter sense it is the 
same as expect* 
Ex-pectorate, from ex, and pectus, the breast; to dis- 
charge from the breast, by coughing and spitting. 
Ex-pedite, expedio, {pes, the foot,) literally, I take the 
foot out ; and, in an extended sense, get in readiness, 
or hasten. Expedite and dispatch are terms of higher 
import than hasten : when we speak of expediting and 
of dispatching a business, the former expresses a bring- 
ing forward towards an end, the latter implies putting 
an end to. 

Expedienif in the sense of getting ready, supposes a 
certain degree of necessity from circumstai^pes; JU 
signifies simply a suitability to circumstances: what 
is expedient must be fit, because it is called for ; what 
is fit need not be expedient^ for it may not be required. 
^The espedknl is an artificial means, the resource is 
a natural means : a cimning man is fruitful in expedt* 
ents^ a fortunate man al>ounds in resowrees* 

II R 
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£s>pel» egpettct \peUot I drive,) I drive out. BanishmerU 
and ei^rtUsion both mark a disgraceful exclusion ; but 
banishment is an act of government, expulsion is the act 
of a private individual, or a small community. These 
terms are likewise used in a figurative sense : we 6a- 
fdsh that which is not prudent to retain, we expel that 
which Is noxious. Fears are banished, when tiiey are 
altogether groundless; every evil passion should be 
expelled from tlie mind. 

Kx-pend, expendo, I pay away. Spend (a contraction of 
expend,) implies simply, to turn to some purpose : ar- 
pend carries with it the idea of exhausting; mife com- 
prehends the idea of exhausting to no good purpose. 

£x-perienee. [The etymology of this word is obscure, 
some affirm that it is compounded of ex, per, and eo ; eo 
means I go, pereo, I go through, and erperienlia, there- 
suit of having been through : others trace it from expe* 
nor, I attempt, which is said to be formed of ex, and 
perior or pareo, I bring forth.] 

By the actions implied in the terms experience, ex- 
perimeiUf iriat, and proof, we endeavour to arrive at a 
certainty, respecting some unknown particular; the 
experienee is &at which has been tried, the experiment 
is tiie thing to be tried, .fia^perumn^ is employed <mly 
in matteiaof an intellectual nature^ trud in matters of a 
penooal nature^ pro^ in moral sul^ecto: experiments 
confirm our opinions ; trials direct our conduct, our 
taste, or choice ; proofs determine the judgment. 

Bx-pert, is, from experior, (see the preceding Article.) in 
the sense of 1 searcl^ or try." GEmntesf is mental 
power employed in the ordinary concerns of life, it is a 
natural gift ; Ml is both a mental and corporeal power 
exerted in practical sciences, it is cHevemess improved 
by extended knowledge ; expertness and dexteri^ re- 
quire more corporeal tiian mental power, the former 
Is the eflRsct of long practice, the latter arises from 
habit combined with agility ; adroitness is altogefher a 
enrporeal talent, it la a species of dexterity arising 
from natural agility. ** Expert men can execute and 
Judge rf particulars, one by one; but the genend 
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cotmselii, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that are learned." Bactm. 
Bz-piate, ex^, (pins, pioos,) I make satisfaction for sin 
by some pious act. Both atone and expiate express a 
satisfaction for an offence ; but alojie is general, expiate 
is particular : we may atoTie for a fault by any species 
of sufTering; we expiate crimes by suffering legal 
punishment. 

£z-pire, from exjfiro, {spiroy I breathe,) 1 breathe out; 
designates the last action of life. By a metaphor, 
the time of being is put for the life of objects ; hence, 
we speak of a date expiring, and the like: " when 
Alexander died, the Grecian monarchy expired with 
him." 

£x-plain, explano, I make plain. To explain is simply 
to render intelligible, to iUuUrale and eluddaie are to 
give additional clearness. 

£x-pletive, from expleo, I fill up ; is principally used in 
reference to words in a sentence which merely jStf up 
without being requisite to the sense. 

£x-plicit, expUco (plico, I fold,) I unfold. The egpfo' 
natcri/ is that which is superadded to cfear up dif- 
ficulties or obscurities, the exifMcU is that which of 
itself obviates every difficulty ; an esipUcU letter, thei^ 
fore, will leave nodiing that requires explanaiUnu 

Ex-plode, explodOf I drive or burst out with a noise : we 
speak of gunpowder expMmg. 

Ez-plore, exploro, I search diligenlly. To examine ex- 
presses a less effort than to search^ and this expresses 
less than*to espioret we examine things that are near, 
we search for those that are hidden, we explore those 
that are unknown or very distant. 

Ex-ponent, expono, (see Pono, p. 29,) 1 set forth. Ex- 
ponent of a ratio, is the quotient arising upon divid- 
ing the antecedent by the consequent : thus, 6 is the 
exponent of the ratio or proportion which 30 hath 
to 5. 

Ex-port, exportoy (see Porto, p. 80,) I carry outt 
Ex-pose has the same origin as Exponxnt. 
Ex-posiuiate, exposttUop (poslulo, 1 demand,). I demand 
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Mrnestly. We esepotMaU in a tone of authorlly» we 
remiontitraie in a tone of complaint : he who expostii^ 
ia$e$ passes a censure, and claims to be heard ; he who 
remomtraies presents his case, and requests to be heard. 

Ez-pound has the same origin as Ezrosx. 

Ex-press, (see PasMo, p. 30^) I press out &- 

pre$9 is used both in a literal and figurative sense : we 
speak of the juice of fruits being eamraaed, and of joy 
or sorrow being npreaed* A word may be made to 
expreit one thing while it signiflet another. [For an 
example see the word PaEVSNT.] 

Term signifies any word that has a specific or lU 
mited meam'ng, expnman signifies any word which 
conyeys a forcible meaning. Usage determines the 
wordh science fixes the termh sentiment provides the 
expreidon* 

£x-pulsion has the same origin as ExrxL* 

Ex-punge, expungOf {pungo, I prick,) literally, I pride 
out Letters are blotted emf, so that they cannot be 
seen again ; they are expunged^ so that they cannot 
stand for any thing ; they are eratedt so that the space 
may be re-occupied wiUi writing. What is figura* 
tiveiy described as written in a book may be said to 
be blotted out; thus, we speak of our nns being 
blotted oiU by the atoning blood of Christ: when the 
contents of a bodi are in part r^ected, they are said 
to be expunged* 

Ex-quisite, from exquiro, (see Quero, p. 31,) I search 
diligently ; is applied to that which is excellent, and 
consequently to be sought after ; thus we find the ex- 
pressions, exquisite perfection, ex^t/i^e judgment. 

£x-tant, extam, (see Sro, p. 36,} standing out to view. 
The first of the weekly bills of mortality extant^ be- 
gins the 29th of Dec. 1603. 

Ex-tempore, {temptut, time,) without any previous care 
or preparation. " Tiiere liave been organists, whose 
abilities in unstudied effusions on their instruments 
have almost amounted to inspiration : several of 
whom played better music extempore, than they wrote 
with meditation/* 
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Ex-tend, extemloj (see Tendo, p. 39,) I slretch out. Fi- 
guratively, we speak of extending the meaning or ap- 
plication of a word, of extending one's charity, and 
the like. — Comprehensive respects quantity, extensive 
regards space : a comprehensive view of a subject in- 
cludes all branches of it, an extensive view enters into 
minute details. Comprehensive is employed only with 
regard to intellectual objects, extensive is used both 
in the proper and in the improper sense : we speak of 
the powers of the mind being comprehenme» and of a 
plain, or an inquiry, being exlensive> 

£x-teniiate, exienuo, (tenuisy thin,) I make thin. Exie^ 
nuate and pallieUe, are both applicable to the moral 
conduct, and express the act of lessening the guilt of 
any impropriety. To extenuaief is simply to lessen 
guilt without reference to the means ; to palliate, is to 
lessen by means of art. [PaUiatef from pallium, a 
cloak, signifies literally to throw a ckak over a thing,] 
Extenuate is opposed to aggraiw^ 

** Speak of me as I am: nodung egtawaie^ 
Nor aught set down in malice," 

ShakBpeof^M OtheUo* 

« 

Ex-tenninate, extermmth {termmuSf a bound,) I cast out 
of the bounds, or out of existence. Ettermmate is 
used only in regard to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent and immediate action ; exHrpaiet 
on £e other hand, may designate a progressive action t 
the former may be said of individuals, but the latter 
is employed in the collective sense only : plague, pes- 
tilence^ and famine^ ^a^tr^Mltf/ the sword sapfsmil-' 
natei* 

Ex-ternal, extemus, outward. Outward indefinitely de* 
scribes the situation, external is more definite in ii9 

sense, since it is employed only m regard to such oh* 
jects as are conceived to be independent of man as 
a thinking being : we speak of the outward part of 
a building, but of external objects acting on the 
mind. 

R 8 
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Exterior is still more definite, it expresses a higher 
degree of the outward or external f the former being 
in the comparative, and the two latter in the positive^ 
degree : when we speak of any thing which has two 
coats, it is usual to designate the outermost by 
the name of the exterior; when we speak simply of 
the surface, without reference to any thing behind, it 
is denominated exteiTtcU* 

£x-tinct, extinguish, extinguOf I put out any thing that 
burns ; I put an end to. 

£x-tirpate, extirpo, {stirps, the stem of a plant, figura- 
tively, a race or family,) I take away and destroy the 
stem or support. We use the word only in an ex- 
tended sense: " by the Deluge the whole human 
. race was extirpatedf with the exception of Noali and 
his family," 

£x-tol, from extoUo, (tollo, I lift,) I lift up very high ; is 
a reverential mode of praising; it is the act of infe- 
riors, who thus declare their sense of a person's supe- 
riority. To applaud is to praise in loud texms, to 
extol is to praise in strong terms. 

£x-tort, from extorqueo, (see Tokqueo, p. 40,) I twist 
out ; is to get by violence. In a figurative sense, we 
speak of obedience being exacted^ and a confessiou 
being extorted* 

Ex-tract, extraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw out. 

Ex-traneous, from exiratieus, (terras the land,) out of 
the land ; is used to denote that which forms no ne- 
cessary or natural part of a thing : a work is said to 
contain extraneous matter, which contains much matter 
not illustrative of the subject ; " anecdotes of private 
individuals would be extraneous in a general bistoiy*** 
Extraneous is opposed to intrinsic. 

Ex-traordinary, from extra and ordinarivs, is that which 
is out of the ordinary course, and unexpected. When 
extraordinary conveys the idea of what deserves no- 
tice, it expresses much more than remarkable: what 
is extraordinary excites our astonishment, th&stemmk* 
• able only awakens our interest and attention. 

Ex-travagant^ from extrof and voffm^ wandering; is 
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used only in a figurative sense : we speak of a man 
being extraoagmU in spending his money, or in giving 
praise. 

£x-treme, extremuh the end or last We may speak of 
the ends of that which has no specific fonn ; but we 
speidc of the extremities of that only wUeh ia sup- 
posed to project lengthwise. Extremity is used in the 
proper or the improper sense, extreme m an improper 
sense : we speak of the extremity of a line, or of dis- 
tress ; but of the extreme of the fiuhion, extreme of 
joy or sorrow. 

£x-tricate, from extricot (tricoy & hair or noos^) I get, 
as it were, otU of a noose : it is used only figuratiTeiy : 
we speak of being extricated from an awkward situ* 
ation. 

Ex-trinsic, from extriiisecus, outward; is that which 
forms a part or a connection, but only in an indirect 
form : a work is said to have extrinsic merit when it 
borrows its value from circumstances, in distinction 
from the intrinsic merit, or that which lies in the con- 
tents. Extrinsic is opposed to intrinsic. 

Ex-uberance, exubero, {vher, fruitfulness,) I bear in 
great abundance. The terms exuberant and luxuriant 
{luxurians, expanding with unrestrained freedom,) are 
applied to vegetation in a flourishing state ; but ex- 
vherance expresses tlie excess, and luxuriance the 
perfection. In a moral application, we speak of ex* 
uberance of fancy, and luxuriance of imagination. 

Ex-ult, exulto, (see Salto, p. 32,) literally, I jump out 
or about ; figuratively, I rejoice exceedingly. " De- 
votion inspires men witli sentiments of religious gra- 
titude, and swells their hearts with inward transports 
of joy and exultation.'* Adduoru 
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F. 

FAciLnr. — • Fact » Factor. — Facul^. See Facio^ 
p. 11. 

Fac-tottim. One employed in all kinds of business. 
The word is formed of fac% do^ Mwn^ all (thingit 
being understood). 

Fanatic. (See Fanum, p. 12.) Among the heathen 
there were a sort of priests called fanatid, who per- 
formed their sacrifices in a wild enthusiastic manner; 
and the ^peUatioa has been generally given in mo- 
dem times to thcfee who have made pretences to in- 
spiration, and wlio have conducted their worship in 
an extravagant and licentious manner. 

Far-r«ago^ compounded o£fart com* grain, and ago» I 
drive, literally denoted a medley of grain of different 
kinds put together; with us it signifies a confused 
mass of things. 

Fate. (See Fari, p. 12.) Fate^ in a general sense, 
denotes an inevitable necessity depending on some 
superior cause ; but it literally implies a word or de» 
cree pronounced by God ; or • fixcMi sentence whereby 
the Deity has prescribed the order of things, and al- 
lotted every person what shall befal him. 

February, from Febnuh an epithet given to Juno as the 
goddtts of purification, fin>m Mruo, I purify by sa 
crince. 

Feminine^ from finana, a woman. The fenunine gen« 
der is that which denotes the noun or name to belong 
to a female. 

Fi^re, from fiffj^ (from fingOi I form,) a thing which 
IS formed. Figures or numeral characters, now used 
in arithmetic, were brought into Europe by the Moors 
of Spain, and were introduced into this country, as it 
is supposed, about 1130. Some have conceived tliat 
these figures were originally Indian. 

Figure, in Grammar, is an expression that deviates 
from the common and natural rules of grammar, 
either tot the sake of elegance or brevity. 
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Figtire, in Rhetoric, a mode of speaking, in which 
words are distorted from their literal and primitive 
sense. The term seems to have been borrowed from 
the stage, where the different habits and gestures of 
actors, suitable to the several characters they sus- 
tained, were, by the Latins, called f^ra. Nor is it 
unusual for us to say of a person, both with respect 
to bis dress and actions, that he makes a very bad or 
a very graceful Ji^re. And as language is the dress, 
as it were, of our thoughts, in which they appear 
and are represented to others ; so any particular man- 
ner of speaking may, in a more extended sense of 
the word, be called its Jigurej but rhetoricians have 
restrained the sense of the word to such forms of 
speech as dififer from the more common and ordinary 
ways of expression ; as the theatrical habits of actors, 
and their deportment on the stage, are different from 
their usual garb and behaviour at other times. 

File, JUufih ft thread, a thin wire upon which papers 
are placed. A row of soldiers, standing one behind 
or beside another, is termed a JUe of soldiers. — The 
term JUe, as applied to a tool used to smooth metals, 
seems to have its origin from the Saxon word f&le* 

Filial, from JUiuSf a son. Pertaining to a son. 

Focus. The Latin word for a fire-hearth,'* also for the 
fire itself. The Jbcus of a glass is the point where the 
rays concur and are collected. It is thus called, be- 
cause the rays being here brought together and united, 
their force and effect are increased ; so that they be- 
come able to bum; accordingly it is in this point 
that bodies are placed to sustain the force of burning 
glasses or mirrors. 

Folio, from Jbliunh & leaf. A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a sheet of pftper once doubled. 

Forensic^ from firendh belonging to courts of judica- 
ture. 

Fraction and fracture. (See Franco, p. IS*) Fraction, 
an Arithmetic, a part or division of an integer or whole 
number* The word literally imports a broken num- 
ber. Fractions are usually divided into vulgar and 
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dedmal. Vulgar ihicUons, or rimple fractions, ava 
expressed by two numbersi the one placed over the 
other with a line between. them. The lower, called 
the demrmnalUn^ denotes the unit or whole that is di- 
vided into parts; and the upper, called the numeraic/r 
of the fraction, expresses the parts given in the pre- 
sent case^ 'Thus, two third parts of any thing are 
written % where the denominator 3, shows that the 
whole line is supposed to be divided into three equal 
parts; and the numerator 2, indicates two of such 
parts. 

Fraternal, from Jraierf brother. 
FVatricide. See CMDOf p. 4. 

Frivolous, fromjruh I crumble, is used only in a figura^ 
tive senses to denote what may be crumbled or reduced 
to nothing : thus, we speak of " frivolous objections." 

Funeral. So called from the rope or torch which was 
borne at the procession before burial. Funis, a rope, 
Junale, a torch made of rope. 

G. 

Garkulitv, from garrukh I chatter. The quality of 
talking too much. 

Gazette. From gaza$ wealth, is formed the Italian word 
gaxsttOf which denotes a small coin, given for a news- 
paper when they were first publi^ed. The first 
newspaper or Gazette that appeared was published in 
1536 at Venice, and appeared every six months. In 
the library at Venice there are 30 volumes of this 
Gazette. Lord Chancellor Burleigh published from 
time to time a Gazette, called ** The English Merw 
cury," during the time we were threatened with in- 
vasion by Uie famous Spanish Armada, which ceased 
when the Armada was defeated. In 1 61 9 appeared 
the first Gazette in Germany, and in 16S0 the first 
in Paris. In this country tiie first daily paper was 
published in 1709, (during the reign of Queen Annet) 
the success of which soon produced others. 
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Gender, ftom gemt^ kind. Gender, in Gnannuor, de* 
notes a division or distinction of nouns, or names, 
according to the difibrent sexes of the things they de- 
note. This institution of genders was not made with 
design by the masters of language, but was intro- 
duced by custom and usage. At first, there was only 
a difference between the names of animals, when 
speaking of males and fbmales; and, by degrees, 
the same r^ulation was extended to other things. 
Grammarians haye only noted and aUowed what 
usage had established. The English language, with 
singular propriety, following nature alone, applies 
the distinction of masculine and feminine only to the 
names of animals; all the rest are neuter; except 
when by a poetical or rhetorical fiction things inani* 
mate and qualities are exhibited as persons, and con- 
sequently become either male or female. This gives 
the English an advantage above most other lan- 
guages in the poetical and rhetorical style ; for when 
nouns naturally neuter are converted into masculine 
or feminine, the personification is more distinctly and 
forcibly marked. 

Genitive, (See Gigno, p. 16.) When one thing is re- 
presented as belonging to another, in the relation of 
cause, origin, or author, its name has a termination 
given it, called the genitive cojff/ and as the author 
is properly the owner of a thing, the genitiTe is also 
called the possessive case* In English, the genitive 
case is made by prefixing the particle qf^ or it is ex- 
pressed by an apostrophe with the letter ^ as God*s 
grace,'* formerly written, ^< Godis grace,** or the 
grace of God.'* Dr. Jones, in his Greek Grammar, 
page 1 94, observes, that though the termination 
called the genitive case, be rendered by it means 
invariably yrtrnty beginning, motives and this seems to 
be the true signification of ^ if we regard its etymo- 
logy, it being tak^n from o^, which signifies fiomi 
and though custom seems to have assigned it some 
diflbrent undefinable meaning, it is in all casea re- 
fiolvahle into the sense of Jtim^ Thus, a table ^ 
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wood, is a tabic Jr^m wood, wood being the origin or 

beginning of iu" 
Ooniiis. (See Gigno, p. 16.) Genius, in mythology, a 
good or evil spirit whom the ancients supposed set 
over each person, to direct his birth, accompany him 
in lift^ and be his guard until death. It seems in the 
original, to be nothing else but the particular bent and 
tsniper of each person deified ; and as everyone's own 
temper is in a great measure the cause of his happi- 
ness or nusery, these Genii were supposed to shares 
and have an e(|ual feeling in all \he enjoyments and 
auffbings of the persops they attended* The Maho- 
metans also admit the existence of Genii, supposed by 
them to be a class of intermediate bebigs, Ijetween 
angels and men. 

Genius is more frequently used for the force or fa- 
culty of the soul considered as it thinks or judges: 
thus we say, " a happy genius," " a superior genius j" 
in like sense we say, ** a work of genius.** 

Genius is also used, in a more restrained sense, for 
a natural talent, or disposition to one tiling more than 
another ; in which sense we say, " a genius for verse." 

Taste,'* says Dr. Blair, " consists in the power of 
judging : Genius, in the power of executing.*' * See 
Talent. 

Genu-flexion, from genuy knee, and Jlecto, I bend. The 
act of bowing, or bending, the knee ; or rather of 
kneeling down. 



* Some one observed to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
that it was very rare to find genius^ wit, memory, and 
judgment^ united in the same person. — Surely there is 
nothing astonishing in this,** replied the Prince. Ge» 
nius takes its daring flight towards heaven — he is the 
eagle: wit moves tdong by fits and starts— he is the 
grasshopper: memory marches backwards — he is the 
crab : judgment drags slowly along— he is the tortoise* 
How can you expect that all these animab should move 
in uniflon?" 
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Genus. The Latin word for kindred^ breed. In sdence, 
a class of being, comprehending under it many spe- 
cies ; as quadruped is a genus, comprehending under it 
almost all terrestrial beasts. Genut may be said to 
be a class of a greater extent than species* 

Gerunds from re gerunddy i. e. gerendd, an action be- 
ing carried on; that is» an action in the state of 
progression. Grammarians are much embarrassed 
to setfle the nature and character of the gerunds : 
they are not verbs, because they do not mark any 
judgment or affirmation of the mind, which is sup. 
posed to be the essence of a verb : and, besides, they 
have their several cases, which verbs have not. Dr. 
Jones, in his Latin Grammar, page 137, observes " that 
the Latin Gerunds, in di, do, and dumj are but the par- 
ticiple in dies, in the oblique cases : and as this is taken 
from the present participle, they have its sense, namely, 
an active sense. Participles express powers or ha- 
bits, in action ; and their tendency is to signify those 
powers, and not their operation: that is, to become 
abstract nouns • thus learning, feeling., hearing, assume 
the character of nouns. On the same principle the 
oblique cases of the participle, in dus, when alone, be- 
come in their nature abstract nouns. The gerunds, 
being thus nouns in reality, are governed like other 
nouns in the genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative 
either with or without a preposition." 

Gladiator, from gladius, a sword. The gladiators were 
usually slaves. Their masters made them swear that 
they would fight to death. To please the people^ 
many hundred<« fought one after another in one day. 
The annihilation of this vile practice is one of the tri« 
umphs of Christianity. 

Glebe, from gkia, ft clod of earth. Glebe land is roost 
commonly used for land belonging to a parish church, 
besides the tithes* 

Oramini-vorous. — Grani-vorous. See Vobo^ p. 49. 

Gnitb. Acontractionofgra/i», with or bj thanks. For 
nothing, without any other recompense than thanks. 

Gravity, gravitation, 'from gravitas, heaviness. Gravity 

11 8 
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is a term applied to that force by which all bodies are 
continually urged towards the centre of the earth. — 
GravUcUion* The action which a body exerts on an- 
other body by tlie power of gravity. Of the nature of 
gravitation, nothing more is known, than that it is ap- 
parently an essential property of matter, or, at least, 
of all matter that hitherto has become the object of 
human investigation. 

Specific gravity^ is the excess of gravity in any body, 
above that of an equal quantity or bulk of another. A 
body is said to be specifically heavier than another, 
when under the same bulk it contains a greater 
weight than the other. Thus, if there be two equal 
spheres, each a foot in diameter ; the one wood, (he 
other lead ; since the leaden one is found heavier 
than the wooden one, it is said to be specificaUy hea- 
vier : and the wooden one specyically lighter. Tliis 
kind of gravity is also called rdative and comparative / 
in opposition to absolute gramtyy which increases .in 
proportion to the quantity or mass of the body. 



H. 

Habit. i^See Habeo, p. 17.) State of any tiling. Habit 
is a disposition either of mind or body, acquired by 
the frequent repetition of the same act ; or a facility 
of doing a thing, acquired by having done it frequent- 
ly. Virtue is called a habit of the mind ; swimming, 
a habit of the body. Habit differs from instinct, not 
in its nature, but in its origin; the latter being natu- 
ral, the former acquired. 

Halcyon-days. Dies alcyomi* A phrase that frequently 
occurs among writers, to denote a time of peace and 
tranquillity. The expression takes its rise from a sea- 
fowl, called HalcyoUi or a/c^oity which is said to 
build its nest when the weather is usually observed 
to be still and calm. 

Hammock, from homm, a hook, is the name given to 
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beds suqiended by hooka from the ceiling, as on board 
ships. 

Haven, like habea, is an example of the change of let* 
ters, (fi for 6). Habena is a lein, and haven is a 
place where vessels are confined, or reined in by their 
cables. 

Herbl-Toroiis. See Voro, p. 42. 
Homi-dde. See C^bbo, p. 4. 

Host. A term applied to a person who lodges another, 
and sometimes to the person also lodged. It was a cus- 
tom among the ancients, when any strangers asked for 
lodgings, for the master of the house, and the stranger, 
each of them to set a foot on each side of the thres- 
hold, and swear they would neither of them do any 
harm to the other. By some. Host is supposed to be 
formed from ostium or hostiuniy as one wlio desires ot 
the other an entrance ; others from hospeSf as if sospesy 
safe, because each of the parties sought to be s(ife 
while they were together. 

Human, from AwTmintts, belonging to man. — Humaiiiti/. 
The nature of man. — Humanities ; is used plurally, 
for the humaniores Utene, that is, the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, grammar, rhetoric, poetiyi 
and the ancient poets or orators, and historians* 

« 

T. 

IN. — When the preposition in is united to other 
wordsi it has three agnifications.. 

1st. It denotes the same as our English pre- 
positioiu^ in, hdOf upon, over, or agamtt. 

2ndli/. It has a privative sense; that is, it 
marks the absence of that which is denoted by 
the uncompounded word: thus^ active f'n-ac- 
five. 
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drdfy. It haff an intenmTe signification; that 

i8| it marks an increased d^ee of action, and 
is equivalent to our adverb, grecOly: thus, hamno 
is simply I lighten; and illuminate, I lighten 

greatly. 

Probably, when in is found to have the se- 
cond significadon, it is an ellipsis of in no de» 
gree," and in the third signification, 
great degree/' 

I. 



in a 



1. IN, signifying IN or INTO, OVER, UPON, or 

AGAINST. 



Illative. See Fero, p. 13. 
Immission, tnissus, sent. 
Imminent, minensy threaten- 
ing, ready to fall. 

Immolate. See Mola, p. 

24. 

Immure, muruSy a wall. 
Impede, pedesy the feet* 
Impel, eel2o» I drive. 
Impending) jtendof I hang. 
Importy portOf I carry. 
Implicate, /yiiicoy I. fold. 
Imprecate, preearj 1 pray. 
Impress.* 

Impugn, pugnOf I fight. 
Impulsion, puUu8$ dnven. 



Impute, putOf I think. 
Incarnation, caro, camis, 

flesh. 

Incident, cedens, falling. 

Incision, cisus, cut. 

Incite, cUot I move. 

Incline, clinot I bend. 

Include, claudot I shut 

Inculcate, calx, the heel; 
cako, I use the heel, to 
press or stamp in the 
mind, as we stamp in 
any physical object with 
the heA 

Incumbent, eumbos I bend* 

Incursion, cumh I run. 



* In order to keep the work within as narrow bounds 
as perspicuity would allow, the Latin is not given where 
the uncompounded word is found in the English bnguage^ 
•8 ;w«s% mafeHo^ and others. 
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Indenti denHi, the teeth. 

Induce, ducth I lead. 

Infery^o, I cany. 

Influence, ^t£o, I flow* 

Inform, formo, I form. 

Infringe, fringo for frango, 
I break. 

Infuse, ywTwio, I pour. 

Ingress, gradior, I move. 

Inhale, halo, 1 breathe. 

Inherent, hcrreOj I stick. 

Initial, initio^ 1 begin, form- 
ed of in, and eOf I go. 

Inject, jacio, I cast. 

Innate, nattiSy bom. 

Inscribe, scriboj I write* 

Insect, secttiSf cut. 

Insert, sero, I sow seed. 

Insinuate, sinus, the bosom. 

Insist, tiUo, I stand. 



Inspect, specto, I kiok* 

Inspire, spiro, 1 breathe* 

Instant, sto, I stand* 

Instil, stillo, I drop. 

Institute, statuo, I place. 

Instruct, struo, I build. 

Insult, salto, I jump* 

Intrude, trmdo, I thrust. 

Intuition, lueor, tuiiuh I 
look, I behold. 

Invade, vado, I march. 

Invective, vectus, carried* 

Invent, veiiio, 1 come. 

Invert, verto, I turn. 

Invest, vestio, I clothe. 

Investigate, vestigo, I fal- 
low by the footsteps* 

Involve, vohxh I roll. 

Irruption, rumpo^ I break* 



S. IN, as a PRIVATIVE* 



Ignoble, fioMif* 
Ignominy, that is, an ill 

name^ nomen* 
Ignorant, gnoscof I know* 
Illegible, iegoy I read* 
Illicit, Hcetf it is lawful* 
Illiterate, Sieraiuh learned. 
Immaculate, macukh a spot 

or blemish* 
Immaterial* 

Immense, mensus^ measur- 
ed. 

Immediate. 
Immemorial. 
Immoderate* 
Immodest. 

Immunity, munus, a duty ; 

8 



imF'tnunUyt exemption 

from any duty* 
Immutable. 
Impersonal* 

Impertinent, pertmens, be- 
long! ng or becoming to 
one. 

Impervius, perviuBf easy to 

be passed. 
Impious. 

Implacable, p/Sdc^, I please* 
Impossible. 

Impotent, potens, powerful* 
Imprudent. 

Impudent, ptidar, shame. 
Impunity, puniOf I punislu 
Impure. 
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Inability. 

Inacoewibleb 

Inactiye^ 

Inaccurate* 

Inaction. 

Inadequate. 

Inanimate. 

Incoherence, cohturto^ I join 
or agree together. 
. Incomprehenrible. 
Incompetent. 

Incongruou8,cangruu5y suit* 

able. 
Inconsistent. 
Inconstant. 
Incontroyertible. 
Inconvenient. 

Incorporeali corpus^ a body. 

Incorrect. 

Incorrupt. 

Incredulity. 

Indefinite. 

Indelible^ dtleo, I blot out 

Indemnity, damnum, loss. 

Indignity, dignus, wortliy. 

Indiscriminate. 

Indisputable. 

Indistinct. 

Ineffectual. 

Ineffable, ^n, to speak. 
Inert, arSf power or art. 
Inexorable, exorabilist easily 

to be entreated. 
Infanty^iu^ speaking. 



In&nifale. 

Infinity finkf end or lU 

niit 
Infirm. 

Inflexible, /^c^a« I bend. 
Inimical, wmcmf firiendly. 
Innocent, noceo, I hurt. 
Insane^ mtttf, soundin mind 

or body. 
Inscrutable, scrutor, I seek. 
Insipid, sapor, taste. 
Insolence, solenSf accus-i 

tomed. 

Insoluble and insolvent, 
solvOi I loosen, also I 
pay. 

Integer and Integrity, see 

Tango, p. 39. 
Intestate, testatur, one that 

makes a will. 
Intolerable. 

Intrepid, trepidxis, fearfuL 
Invalid, validus, strong. 
Invincible, vinco, I con- 
quer. 
Invite, vitoj I avoid. 
Involuntary. 
Irrational. 

Irrefragable, frango, 1 

break. 
Irreligion. 
Irregular. 
Irreparable. 
Irrevocable. 



3. IN, as an INTENSIVE. 

Illuminate^ lunwuh I Immerge, mergop I put into 

lighten. water. 
Illusion, ludo, I play. Impetuous, peto, I seek. 

Illustrate, iustro, 1 lighten. | Implement, pieo, I filL 
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Implore, ploro, I weep. 
Increase, cresco, I grow. 
Indicate, dico, I show. 
Inflection, ^ec/o, I bend. 
InMctt^icto, I beat. 



Innovate, novo, I make new. 
Inquire, qu^sro, I seek. 
Intend, tendoy I stretch. 
Inveterate, veterOf I grow 
old, continue long. 



The above is merely an alphabetical list for the con- 
venience of more easy reference to the root, or origin 
of the word; as, for further explanation of infuse, see 
fundo; ingress, see gradior ; irruption, seerumpo, &c. &c., 
among the verbs from page 1 to page 42. These words 
will also be found more fully expluined, in regular 
alphabetical order, in the following pages. 

Illativb* (]}• *^ lUcUianao orders the inteimtdiate idea 
as to discover what connexion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together." 
Locke- — In common discourse or writing, such par- 
ticles as Jbrt tecause, &c. manifest the act of reasoning 
as well as the iUaHve particles then and $her^e>*' 
Wait9. 

lUuminate (3) and miMgkten both denote tlie commu* 
nication of light, the former in the natural, the latter 
in the moral, sense ; we Uluminate by means of lamps 
or candles, instruction enligktent the minds of men. 
lllundne is a poetic variation of illuminate^ 

What in me is dark^ illumine.'* Milton* 

IMusion (3) signifies a mockery or false show. 

Il-lustrate (3) is to make a tiling more clear; thus we 
Uhatrate moral truths by examples or similes. lUu$' 
triom is applied to that which has lustre, or to that 

. which gives lustre ; thus we speak of an Ukairume 
character, and Ukuhioui deeds. 

l-mage. Images (from imUaHone, as if imUago,) a re- 
semblance. Image is used to denote the trace or 
mark, which outward objects impress on the mind, by 



^ • The figures (1), (2), (3), refer to the three different 
dgnifications of the preposition in. See pages 192— 195* 
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means of the organs of sense. Image also ugnifiea 
an artificial representation performed by man; as in 
painting, sculpture, and the like. Hie Romans pre* 
aenred the images of their ancestors with a great deal 
of care and conccrny and had them carried in pro* 
cession at their funerals and triumphs. The Jews 
absolutely condemn all images. Hie Mahometans have 
a perfect aversion to images ; which was what led 
them to destroy most of the beautiful monuments of 
antiquity, both sacred and profime, at Constantinople. 
Imageh in discourse^ are defined to be in genisral any 
thoughts proper to produce expressions^ and which 
present a kind of picture to the mind. 

Im-material (2). The body is the maierud part of man, 
the soul is the immaienal part This word is some- 
times used in the sense of unimportant ; a senses Dr. 
Johnson says, which ought to be r^ected. 

Im-mediately (fi) and instantfyy or instanianeouslif, both 
mark a quick succession of events, but the latter in a 
much stronger degree than tlie former. — Directly is 
mostly applicable to the actions of men ; imtneditjUel^ 
and instantly to eitiier actions or events. 

Im-memorial ( 2). " All tiie laws of this kingdom have 
some memorials in writing, yet all have not their ori- 
gin in writing ; for some obtained their force by im- 
memorial usage or custom.** Hale. — In a legal sense, 
a tiling is said to be of time immemorial, or time out 
of mind, that was before the reign of our king, Ed- 
ward II. 

Im-mense (2) is applied to that which exceeds all calcu- 
lation ; the vast {vastiis, extended in space,) compre- 
hends only a very great or unusual excess : the dis- 
tance between the earth and the sun may be said to 
be intmensef the distance between the poles is vasim 

Im -merge, immersion, (S). An act by which any thing 
is plunged into water, or some other fluid. In the 
first ages of Christianity baptism was performed by 
three immersions. The custom of immersion is said 
to be still preserved in Portugal. 

Im-minent (1). The terms umnineni, imfiendingf and 
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threatening, are all used in regard to some evil that is 
exceedingly near : imminent conveys no idea of dura* 
tion ; impending excludes the idea of what is momen- 
tary : a peiBcm may be in imminent danger of losing 
his life in one instant, and the danger may be over the 
next; but the impending danger is that which has 
been long in existence. Imminent and impentUng are 
said of dangers that are not discoverable ; but a 
threatening evil gives intimation x>f its own approach. 
** What dimgers at any time are imndneni, what evils 
hang over our faeads^ God doth know, and not we." 

Im-moderate (2). What is eseeuioe may exceed in a 
greater or less degree : immoderate and iniemperate 
mark a positively great degree of excess, the former 
still higher than the latter; immoderate is, in fact, the 
highest conceivable degree of excess. 

Im-molate ( i ). ** In most pictures of the immolation of 
Isaac, for Abraham sacrificing his son,) Isaac is de> 
scribed as a little boy : this is an error." 

Im-pcde (1). To hinder is commonly employed in re- 
gard to trifling matters, or such as retard a person*s 
proceedings in the smallest degree ; impede (as well as 
obstruct) is an act of greater importance, such as pro- 
duces a great degree of delay : we speak of impeding 
the march of an army, of cold impeding the growtli of 
plants. 

Im-pel (i) is used only in a figurative sense: ** auger 
sometimes impels men to commit the most imprudent 
actions.'* 

Im-perative, from imperativiLSj commanding. Impera^ 
tivCf in Grammar, is one of the moods or manner of 
conjugating a verb, serving to express a conmiand- 
ment, as, " Go," " Come." 

Im-pertinent (2). He who does not respect the laws of 
civil society in bis intercourse with individuals, and 
wants to assume to himself what belongs to another, 
is impertinent ; if he carry this impertinence so far as to 
commit any violent breach of decoram, he is rude* 
Impertinence seems to spring firom a too high regard 
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of one*s self, rudsness from a disregard of what is due 
to others. 

Im-pcrvious (2). Impassable is said only of that which 
is to be passed by living creatures ; but iinpermoits 
may be extended to inanimate objects ; a wood may 
be impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Im-petus, impetus, a violent tendency to any point. In 
mechanics, it denotes the force with which a body 
moves, or with which it strikes another. — Impetuosity 
is the extreme of violence s an impUwnu attack is aa 
exces^vely violent attack. 

Im*plement (3). Something that fills up vacancy, or 
supplies wants : hence an instrument of manufacture^ 
or tools of a trade. 

Im-plicate ( 1 ). To implicate is not so forcible as involvef 
for that which is folded may be folded only once, but 
that which is rolled is rolled many times. In applica- 
tion therefore to human affidrsi people arc said to be 
in^9lieaied who have taken ever so small a share in a 
transaction; but they are invokfed only when they 
are deeply concerned. 

Im*-plicit (1 ) is rarely used in its primitive sense ; it is 
now employed to denote something that exists but is 
not expressed. ** In the first establishment of speech 
there was an impUdt compact, founded upon common 
consent! that such and such words should be signs, 
whereby they would express their thoughts one to 
another.**— " /m/?/td^. Trusting without examina- 
tion. Thus, by implicit credulity, I may believe a 
letter not yet opened, when I am confident of the 
writer's veracity." Johnson* 

Im-plore (3) signifies to act upon by weeping. Begging 
is the act of the poor when they need assistance ; be- 
seeching and entreating are resorted to by friends and 
equals when they want to influence or persuade, but 
beseeching is more urgent, entreating more argument- 
ative ; supplicating and imploring are resorted to by 
sufferers for the relief of their misery, and are ad- 
dressed to those who have the power of averting or 
increaiing the calamity. 
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I«n-pJy (0 w a variation of impUtite. A word ngn^ 
whatever it is made to stand for literally ; it impSes 
that which it stands for figuratively or morally s it 
frequently happens that words which agnify nothing 
particular in themselves may be made to impfy a great 
deal by the tone, the manner, and the connection. 

Im-port (1 ) is used as a verb in its primitive sense : we 
speak of the import of goods from a foreign country. 
As a noun it is used figuratively. To draw near to 
God is an expression of awful and mysterious tmpor/.*' 
Blair. — The sigMcaHmof a word is that of which it 
is made the sign, Uie meaning is that which a person 
fttaches to it, the import is that which is carried as 
it were into the understanding. 

Im possible (3). There are two kinds of impossibiliti/, 
physical and moral. Physical impossibility is that 
whidi is contrary to the laws of nature. A thing is 
moraU^ impossible when of its own nature it is possi- 
ble, but yet is attended with such difficulties, as that, 
all things considered, it appears impossible. 

Im-precation (1) signifies ^prai/er by which any evil is 
wished to another. 

Im-prove. The true derivation of this word is involved 
ill some obscurity. We know that the letters b and t; 
are frequently interchanged, therefore im-prove is 
doubtless derived from im, and probus, good ; but the 
compound word im-probus, in Latin, is dishonest, im 
bearing the sense given under No. 2, p. 193. In the 
formation of the English word, however, we seem to 
have adopted the probus, good ; and the m, changed 
to iuii according to the signification under No. 3, of 
p. 194, tlierefore " prove,'* from proBiiSf good, andm, 
im, in its intensive signification — tm-^proM* greatly or 
more good. 

Im-pugn (1) is only used with us in a figurative sense. 
Impugn and attack are used synonymously in regard 
to doctrines or opinions ; in which case^ to impugn 
signifies to call in question, or bring arguments 
•ffunst ; to aitack is to oppose with warmth. To im- 
fUgn 18 not necessarily taken in a bad sense; we may 
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sometimefi impugn absurd doctrinet by a fair train of 

reasoning. 

Im-pute (1) is to think or judge what is in a thing. The 
actions of men are often so equivocal that it is difficult 
to decide whether praise or blame ought to be imjiuUd 
to them. 

In-animate (2). Lifeless and dead, suppose the absence 
of life where it has once been ; inaninuUe supposes its 
absence where it has never been* The word is also 
used in a moral acceptation : a person is said to be 
inanimate when he is naturally wanting in spirits. 

In-auguration« The coronation of a monarch ; or the 
consecration of a prelate ; so called in imitation of 
the ceremonies used by the Romans when they were 
received into the college of Augurs, The word comes 
from inaugurare, which signifies to dedicate a temple, 
or to raise any one to the priesthood, having, in order 
to that, first taken auguries. See Augur. 

In-carnation (1). In theology, the act whereby the Son 
of God assumed the human nature; or the mystery 
by which Jesus Christ was made man, in order to 
accomplish the work of our salvation. The era used 
among Christians, whence they number their years, 
is the time of the incarnation, that is, of Christ's con- 
ception. This era was first established about the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

In-cendiary, from incendo, I set on fire, is ai^lied to 
one who is guilty of maliciously setting fire to another'a 
house. This offence is also called arsons from ardeo, 
I bum. — Incense' Is the thing burnt. — IncenHoem 
That which kindles. 

In-ddent (!)• Circumstance comprehends in its signifi- 
cation whatever may be said or thought of any thing; 
incident carries with it the idea of whatever may befid, 
or said to befal any thing ; fict includes in it nothing 
but what really is, or, is done^ A narrative, therefore^ 
may contain many drcumstaneet and inddeni$ without 
any factf when what is related is either fictitious or not 
positively known to have happened. 
Jnddeniai is opposed to what u premeditated; we 
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«peflk of incidenial remarks, that is, remarks not closely 
connected with the subject of conversation. Con- 
stancy is such a firmness of friendship as overlooks 
all those failures of kindness^ that tlvough passion, 
Mdeni to human nature any man may be guilty 
of." 

In-cision (1) usually denotes a cut made with a sharp 
instrument. 

Incite ( !)• What incUeB, acts through the medium of our 
desires; thus we are incited to perform noble actionsi 
by the desire of distinction*— Jnoevt^it^ has a higher 
application for things tliat indSe than the word mcUc' 
tneiUf the latter being mosdy applied to sensible^ and 
the former to spiritual, objects: the tncHemeni of 
passion is at all times dangerous; a religious man 
wants no cncmltwi to virtue^ his own breast furnishes 
him with ^ose of the noblest kind. 

In-cline (1) is used both in a phyncal and in a moral 
sense. Lean and incline are both said of ihe position 
of bodies; that which indineh leans or turns only in 
a slight degree ; a tree may grow so as to incSne to 
the right or to the left, it bends when it turns out of 
the straight course. 

In an extended sense, we say the judgment /leani^ 
the will indkies; a person is said to ineUne, or be m- 
cUned, to a certain mode of conduct. — IndimHm has 
reference to the feelings, and in this sense it is syno- 
nymous with Maekment* I am glad that he whom 

I must have loved from duty, whatever he had been, 
is such a one as I can love from indinaiimiu** 

In-close and include (1) are both from inciudo, (see 
Claudo, p. 7,) I shut in a given space ; the former 
in the proper, and the latter in an extended, signifi- 
cation : a yard is indoted by a wall ; morality as well 
as faith is induded in Christian perfection. — Penums 
or things comprise or include ; things only for the most 
part comprehend, embrace^ and contain* 

A person comprises a certain quantity of matter 
within a given space; he includes one thing witliin 
another; thus an authoi comprises his work within 

II T 
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m oertaiii number of volunaesy and induda in it • 
wiety ot* Interesting particulan. Anns and fishing- 
tackle comprite the personal effects of most savages ; 
biUa of mortality include only such persons as die of 
diseases. — Indunve* Comprehended in the sum or 

. number, as^ from Wednesday to Saturday indur 
ine/' that is, both Wednesday and Saturday taken 
into the number. 

In-cog. Corrupted by mutilation from meogniiih un^ 
known. 

In-consistent (8) marks the unfitness of being placed 
together; mcongnunu marks the unsuitableness of 
one thing to another; ina^ereni marks a want of 
dependence of one part upon another. 

In-oorporeal and immaterial (2) have always a relative 
sense; the ^nritual is that which is positive; thus, 
God is said to be a spiritual, not an incorporeal nor 
unmaienalf being. 

IiMrease (3) signifies to grow upon, or grow to, a thing. 
The ides of becoming larger is common to the terms 
grow and increase, • but the former is a gradual pro- 
cess, the latter either a gradual or an instantaneous 
act. A stream increases by the addition of other 
waters ; this may take place either in the course time 
or suddenly ; that is, by means of gentle showers or 
the rushing in of gende streams. 

To increase is either a natural or an artificial pro* 
cess, to ^roto always natural ; thus money increases but 
does not grow> — Addition is an intentional mode of 
increasing^ accession is an accidental mode : augment- 
aiion diflers from increase less in sense than in appli- 
cation ; the latter admits of general application, and is 
adapted to the colloquial style ; tlie former is applied 
only to objects of higher import or cases of a less 
familiar nature, and is adapted to the j^ravc style. . 

In culcatc (I), with us, is to enforce by frequent ad- 
monition. " Manifest truth may deserve sometimes 
to be inculcated, because we are too apt to forget it." 
Atterbury, 

In-cumbent (1^, in law, a clerk resident on his benefice 
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with cure. He is called the incumbent of such churchy 
because he ought to bend his whole study to discharge 
bis cure. 

In^cur (1), with ii8» is to become liable to punishmenty 

reprehension, or danger. 

in-definite or indeterminate (2), that which has no cer- 
tain bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affix 
any. — Indefinite, in grammar, is understood of articles 
and other parts of speech which are not fixed to any 
particular time, thing, or other circumstance* 

In-dent and indenture (I). IndeniuKf a writing which 
comprises some contract between two or more persons ; 
so namedf because indented at the top answerable to 
another part, which has the same contents. 

In-dication (3)« The idea of an external object which 
serves to direct the observer is common to the term 
mark, sign, token, symptom, and indicaHonB A mart 
serves simply to guide the senses or aid the memory ; 
fljgitf, on the contrary, serve to direct the understand- 
ing. An object may be both a mark and a sign ; the 
figure of the cross, which is used in books by way of 
reference, is a mark only; but when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Saviour it is a sign, since 
it conveys an idea of something else to the mind. 

Note is properly a sign, which consists of marks, as 
a note of admiration (!) ; sj/mptom is rather a mark 
than a sign, it is principally used in reference to dis- 
eases, yet it is otherwise employed sometimes ; token is 
a species of viark in a moral sense, we speak of a token 
of friendship or esteem ; indication is a species of ^^'ti, 
it is used in reference to that which is found in persons^ 
we speak of indications of genius or goodness. 

The idea of making a thing visible to another is 
common to the terms show, point out, mark, and indi^ 
cate : to show is an indefinite term, one slwws by simply 
putting a thing before another ; point out is specific, 
as when we direct the attention of the observer in a 
particular manner ; to mark is an indirect means of 
making a thing visible, a person may mark something 
in the absence of others. Persons or things fftom or 
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mark, penom only pcinit oui^ and things only indieaU ; 
a look may Mioato wliat is passing in a person's mind. 
— JMfeafto* Acertainmodificationofaverb|Bhowiiig 
either the time present» past, or future, and asserting 
what we think certain ; and» ther^ore, sometimes 
called the dedaraHofi mood.~/iMiiclumf in chronology« 
a term used for a manner of counting time among the 
Romans, containing a cycle or revolution of fifteen 
years. This method of computation has no dependance 
on the heavenly motions. In memory of the^ victory 
obtained by Constantine in 812, by which enlare free- 
dom was given to Christianity, the coundl of Nice, 
for the honor of Constantine, ordained that the years 
should no longer be kept by Olympiads, which till 
that time had been done ; but that instead thereof tiie 
indiction should be made use of, by which to reckon 
and date their years, which hath its epocha A. D. 312, 
Jan. 1. 

In-digenous, from ineUgenay (compounded oHnduy in, and 
geno for gi^noy I am born, born in the same country. 
Animals and plants are said to be indigenous in the 
country where they are native ; thus, potatoes are in- 
digenous in America, whence' they were first brought 
in 1623 by Sir W. Raleigh. 

In-dignation (2) is a sentiment awakened by the unworthy 
conduct of others ; anger is a sudden sentiment of dis- 
pleasure ; reterUmeni is a continued anger ; wrath is a 
heightened sentiment of anger, which is poetically ex- 
piessed by the word m / a warmth of constitution 
^ves rise to anger ; depravity of heart breeds resent- 
menii but indignation flows from a sense of honor bxiA 
ffirifig^ — Indignity signifies unworthy treatment. 

In-distinct (2) is negative, cm^taed is positive : sounds • 
areiiiditftficf which reach our ears only in part; they 
are emfaiKd if they come in great numbers and out of 
all order. 

Indubitable (2), mqumi^aUei indisputable, undenUAle, 
mcontropertiblef irrefi-agablef are all opposed to uncer- 
tainty ; but they do not imply absolute certainty, for 
they ail express the strong persuasion of a perMm*s 
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mind rather than the absolute nature of the thing; 
when a fact is supported by such evidence as admits 
of no kind of doubt, it is termed imlubitaJble ; when the 
truth of an assertion rests on the authority of a man 
whose character for integrity stands unimpeached, it is 
termed unquestionable authority ; when a thing is be- 
lieved to exist on tlie evidence of every man's senses, it 
is termed undeniable ; when a sentiment has always been 
held as either true or false, without dispute, it is termed 
indisputable ; when arguments have never been contro- 
verted, they are termed incontrovertible; and when 
they have never been satisfactorily answered^ they are 
termed irrejragahle. 

In-duce (I) is used only in a moral sense. Whatever 
acUuUes is the result of reflection^ it is a steady and 
fixed principle ; whatever impels is momentary and ve- 
hement, and often precludes reflection; whateyer «»- 
ducfii is not vehement* though often momentary : one 
is ' actuated by motives, impelled by passions, and in" 
duced by reason and inclination. — Induction^ is when 
from several particular propositions we infer one ge- 
neral, aS| ** every terrestrial animal lives, eveiy aerial 
animal lives, and eveiy reptile animal lives ; ther^m 
every animal Uva.**—^* Mathematical things only are 
capable of clear demonstration ; conclonons in natural 
philosophy are proved by inducHon of experiments, 
things minal by moral arguments, and matters of fact 
by mdible testimony.'* TUtoUmu 

In*due or endue, from induo, I put in. One is invested 
with that which is external, as an office or dignity ; 
one is endued with that which is internal, as good 
qualities. 

Endow is but a variation of enduey but the former 
usually denotes the supply of external goods, as land 
or money; the latter is to supply with mental excel- 
lences. 

In-dustry, See Strues, p. 38. 

In-efifable (2) and unspeakable have the same meaning ; 
unspeakable is said of objects in general, particularly 

T 3 
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thftt wbidi is above biunan oonoeption, and aurpawea 
the power of language to describe; Mthewnsq^mMk 
goodness of God : viejffahU is said of such objects as 
cannot be painted in words with 'adequate force; as 
the vneJpMis sweetness of a person's look. 

In-ert (2). We speak of medicinal plants becoming vt^ 
erty that i8» losing their Tirtues ; the word is also used 
in the sense of motianles$*— Inertia is a philosophical 
term denoting that power in matter which di^KMes it 
to continue in the same state. 

In-exorable (2). A man is inexorable who turns a deaf 
ear to every entreaty that is made to induce him to 
lessen the rigour of his sentence. This term is some- 
times applied to inanimate objects : justice and death 
are represented as inexorable. 

In-famous (2) and scandalous are said of that wJiich is 
calculated to excite great displeasure in the minds of 
all who hear it, and degrade the offenders in general 
estimation ; but the infamous seems to be tliat which 
produces greater publicity and more general reprehen- 
sion than the scandalous, consequently is that which is 
more serious in its nature, and a greater violation of 
good morals. Infamous is applied to both persons and 
things, scandalous only to things : a character or trans- 
action is fft/!imot»; but a transaction only is scanda- 
lous. 

In-*fatuate, from infattwret to make one a fooL To de- 
prive of understanding. 

In-fer (l). To i$ifir, is, by virtue of one propositioa 
laid down as true» to draw in another as tnie.** 

-■ " Great, 

" Or bright, infers not excellence ; the earth. 
Though in comparison of heaven so small, 
" Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 
<^ More plenty than the sun, that barren shines.*' 

In-ferior» from inferior^ lower, comlatiTe to superior. 
In^flnite (8). l%«t which baa no limits, in whkh warn 
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Ood alone is infinite. " A million is full as far finam 
infinite as one. " Denham. — InfinUket in grammar, the 
name of one of the moods which serve for the conjo- 
gating of verbs. The infinitive does not denote any 
precise time» nor does it determine the number or per- 
son, but expresses things in a loose manner^ as, **to 
teach.'* 

In-fluence (1) marks the state or power of acting iqM>n 
any object so as to direct or move it. — Credit arises 
out of esteem* it depends on personal merit; Jfteor 
arises from good-will* and may depend on the caprice 
of him who bestows it ; there will be influence where 
there is credit or favor, but it may eiist independently: 
we have credit and favor for ourselves* we exert cpt- 
fivence over others. 

Superior wisdom* age* or office* gives aulAonftfi 
superiority of talent, rank, or property, and a variety 
of circumstances* gi ve ir^uence the latter commonly 
acts by persuasion, and employs engaging manners* 
so as to determine in favor of what is proposed ; the 
former determines of itself, it requures no collaterat 
aid : ascendancy and eway imply an excessive degree 
of ityiuence over the mind ; the former is gradual in its 
process* andconsequently more confirmed in its nature ; 
the latter may be only temporary* but may be more 
violent ** Religion hath so g^eat ah h^uence upon 
the fdicity of men* that it ought to be upheld* not 
only out of dread of divine vengeance in the other 
world* but out of regard to temporal prosperity.** 
TUhtum. 

In-form (Sj comprehends the general idea of supplying 
iresh knowledge^ it may be a personal address or 
otherwise; acgwdnt and apprkuf are immediate and 
personal communications* the latter is used in more 
specific circumstances than the former. 

To make known is to bring to light what has long 
been known and purposely concealed. — The kybrmf^ 
ant is one who indTorms for tlie benefit of others; the 
n^brmer is one who informs to tlie molestation o( 
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oUiei% It IS spedallj applied to one wlio inlbnitt 
against the transgreason of may law. 
In-fringe (3). We speak of ifwaUng and h^Hn^ng 
rights ; the former la an act of greater violence than 

the later : invade is used only for public privileges, 
infringe is applied to those which are private. 
fringenient and infraction are both from vnfringo, (see 
Franco, p. 15,) tlie former is applied to llie rights ol 
individuals, either in their domestic or public capacity ; 
the latter to national transactions : we speak of an in- 
fringement of a law, and of the infraction of a^ treaty 

In-fuse (1), in an extended sense, is to pour principles 
or feelings into the mind. —Instil is applicable only to 
permanent sentiments, infuse may be said of any par- 
tial feeling : hence we speak of itifusing poison into the 
mind by means of iniscliievous publications ; of in- 
frmng ardor into the minds of soldiers by means of 
spirited addresses. 

In*genuou8 and ingenious are both derived from i?ig{nere, 
to be inborn; the former respects the nobleness of 
character which is inborn, the latter respects the ge- 
nius or mental powers which are inborn : we love the 
wtgsnmmu character on account of the qualities of his 
heart ; we admire the ingenious man on account of the 
endowments of his mind. 

In^herent (1) denotes a permanent quality or property* 
as opposed to that which is transitory ; inbred denotes 
a property which is derived principally from habit or 
by a gradual process, as opposed to the one acquired 
by actual efforts : iabom denotes that which is purely 
natundy in opposition to the artificial : what is inborn 
and Mred is naturally inherenig but all is not ttOred 
or inborn which is inbereni* 

In-nate ( 1 ) and inborn are predsely the same in meamng» 
yet they differ somewhat in application :^ poetry and 
the grave style have adopted hibom / philosophy has 
adopted innate* — Innate is used for persons* and Mtf- 
wmi fait tfdngs. 

iB-noceace (2) extends no fhrtber than the qoality of not 
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burting by any direct act; guUUest oomprehenda the 
quality of not intending to hurt; he who wishes tar the 
death of another is not guUUesh though he may be in- 
nocent of the crime of murder. Innocetice respecta 
moral injury, and harmless phyaical injury : a diver- 
sion is mnoceni which has nothing in it likely to cor- 
rupt the morals ; a game is kamUess which is not 
likely to inflict any wound. 

In*nuendo^ from mnuOf I nod, or make signs with the 
head. An oblique hint. 

In-quire (3). We ask for general purposes of conve* 
nience ; we inquire from motives of curiosity ; we 
question and interrogate from motives of discretion 

Examinations and inquiries are both made by means 
of questions ; but the former is an official act for a 
specific purpose, and the latter is a private act for pur- 
poses of convenience and pleasure: students undergo 
examinations from their teachers ; they pursue their 
inquiries for themselves. 

Curiositi/ is directed to all objects that can gratify 
the inclination or understanding ; inquisUiveness to 
such things only as satisfy the understanding : curious 
and inquisitive may be both used in a bad sense ; /wy- 
ing is never used otherwise tlian in a bad sense. 

In-scrutable (2) and unsearchable are terms applied to 
the Almighty, but not altogether indifferently ; for 
that which is unsearchable is not set at so great a dis« 
tance from us as that which is inscrutable- The mys- 
terious plans of providence as frequently evinced in 
the affairs of men are altogether inscrutable- " We 
should contemplate reverently the works of nature, 
the inscrutable ways of providence, and all the won- 
derful methods of God*s dealings wiUi men.*' Atter* 
bwy* 

[n-sect (1). Insects may be considered as one great 
tribe of animals ; they are called insects from a sepa* 
ration in the middle of their bodies, whereby th^ 
are cut into two parts, which are joined together by 
a small ligaturei as we see in wasps and common flias» 
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In-sinuate (1) is to introduce gently into the mind of 
another: we hint at a thing from uncertainty; we 
suggest a thing from prudence and modesty ; we inti^ 
^nuUe a thing from indecision ; we insinuate a thing 
from artifice. IndnvxUe, like ingratiate, is employed 
to express an endeavour to gain favour ; but they dif- 
fer in the circumstances of the action : a person who 
insinuates liimself adopts every art to steal into the 
good-will of another ; but he who ingratiates adopts 
unartificial means to conciliate. Insinuate may be 
used for unconscious agents : we speak of water in^ 
sinuating itself into a porous body. 

Insinuation and reflection both imply such remarks 
as are directed towards an individual with a bad in- 
tent ; the first respects the honor, moral character, or 
intellectual endowments of the person; the latter 
respects his conduct towards another, 

In-sist (1) and persist are both from sistoy I stand, and 
express the idea of resting or keeping to a thing ; but 
the first signifies to rest on a point, and the second to 
keep on with a thing, to carry through ; we intUt on 
a matter by maintaining it, we persist in a thing by 
CQntuitting to do it ; we insist by the force of authority 
or argument, we pernst by the mere act of the will. 

In-solence (2 ) and im-pudence (2) are the strongest de- 
grees of impertinence $ but impudence is said of such 
things as reflect disgrace upon the offender, and 
spring from a low depravity of mind ; insolenee origin- 
ates from a haughtiness of spirit. 

In-soluble and in-solvent (2) . Instdoent is a term applied 
to such persons as have not wherewithal to pay their 
debts. A person dying, and not leaving estate suf- 
ficient to discharge these, is said to die insolvent 

In-spire (1)} at present, expresses the communication of 
a strong moral sentiment or passion ; we speak of in» 
spiring with courage, or with a thirst fox knowledge. 
Inspbraiiosh among divines, is when an overpowm:- 
ing impression of any proposition is made upon tha 
mind by God himselfi that gives a convincing and in* 
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dttbital>le evidence of the truth and divinity of it 
So were the prophets and the apostles mgnred** 
Waiis. 

In-stalment. A placing a person in a dignity, as that of 
a chancellor in one of our universitiesy && The word 
is derived^ from m and staUunh a tenn used for a seat 
in a churchy or a beneh in a court of justice. Install 
metU is likewise used for the ceremony, whereby the 
Knights of the Garter are placed in their rank in the 
chapel of St. George, at Windsor; and on many 
other like occasions. This is sometimes also called 
installation* 

In-stant (1) signifies the point of time that stands as it 
were over our heads, wherein we perceive no succes- 
sion ; or it is that which takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds. Instant expresses a shorter 
space of time than moment* Instance denotes that 
which stands or serves as a resting point. " We find 
in history instances of persons who, after their prisons 
have been flung open, have chosen rather to languish 
in their dungeons, than stake their miserable lives 
and fortunes upon the success of a revolution.** 
jiddisoiu 

The example consists of moral or intellectual objects, ^ 
and is set fortli by way of instruction or illustration ; 
the instance consists of action only ; rules are illus- 
trated by examplesf characters by instances. — /mme- 
diatefy is negative, it expresses simply that nothing 
intervenes : instantfy is positive, signifying the very 
existing moment in which the thing happens. 

In«stigate, from instiga» isHgo, I prick^) I urge forward 
by pricking. To urge any body to commit a crime. 

In-stil (1) now signifies to make sentiments as it were 
drop into the mind. 

In-stincty tnstmduSf {msHi^guaf I stur up or stimulate,) 
a motion arising from inward cause. Inttinei has 
been defined to be a tendency implanted in the minds 
of animals, when under the influence of certain feel- 
ings, to perform, independently of all teaching and 
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experience, certain actions necessary for the pi^eserv- 
ation of the individual. 

Instinct, in brutes, bears some analogy to reason ir. 
man; but instinct is the operation of the principle oi 
animal or vegetable life, by the exercise of certain 
innate powers ; reason is the operation of the princi- 
ple of intellectual life, by the exercise of observation 
and experience. 
In stitute ( 1 ) signifies to fix or lorm, according to a cer- 
tain plan, for a specific purpose ; laws and communi- 
ties are instituted : thus we say, Moses instituted the 
ceremonies of the old law ; and Jesus Christ instituted 
the sacraments of the new. To establish is to fix in a 
certain position what has been formed ; schools and 
various societies are established. In the former casG 
something new is supposed to be framed^ in the lat- 
ter case it is supposed only to have a certain situation 
assigned to it. 

In-struct (1). The communication of knowledge is the 
idea common to the terms inform, instructf and teach : 
to inform is applicable to matters of general interest ; 
to inUrud is applicable to matters of serious concern ; 
to teach respects matters of art or science : m/brm and 
teach are employed for things as well as personsy m- 
tiruet only for persons. 

In-stniment. From the same origin as Instritct. That 
by means whereof something is furnished or done. 

In^sult (1) is an attack made with insolence; an affront 
is a mark of reproach shown in the presence of others. 
— Indignity respects the feeling of the person offendo 
ed; imtift reqiects the temper of the offending 
party. 

In-teger (8). Integers, in arithmetic, denote whole nunu 
bers, in contradistinction to fractions. — Integral, or 
mlf^mnty is applied to distinct parts of a whole, which 
may subsist apart. Division is into integrant parts ; 
but chemical decomposition into ctnutituent parts, or 

* elementary substances. IfU^rity* TbB stale of 
being whole and free from comiptioiu 
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Intellect, intelligence, from intelligOt (inter, among, l€g(s 
I choose. ) Understanding is employed to describe a 
familiar and easy operation of the mind in fonning 

• distinct ideas of things* Intellect is employed to 
mark the same operation in regard to higher and more 
abstruse objects. 

Intellect describes the power> and intelligence the 
exercise of the power: we specik of intelligence as 
displayed in the countenance of a child^ whose looks 
evince that he has exerted his intellect* — The mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in general with all 
its operations ; the intellect includes only that part of 
it which consists in understanding and judgment : 
fneniai is opposed to corporeal ; inteUedual to sensual. 
There cannot be genius or talent without intdlecti but 
there may be intdSect without genius or talents See 
Taumt* 

Intend (3) signifies to bend the mind towards an ob« 
ject ; to mean is simply to have in the mind ; inten$ 
is said only of the person or mind ; intense qualifies<»* 

' things in general : a person Is intent when ISb mind 
is on the stretch towards an object ; his application 
is intense when his mind is for a continuance closely 
fixed on certain objects. We speak also of intense 
heat, or intense cold. " Intention is when the mind, 

' with great earnestness and of choice, fixes its view on 
any idea, considers it on every side, and will not be 
called off by the ordinary solicitation of other ideas.*' 
Locke* 



IKTER. — Ik, joined to trans, forms inter, in- 
tra, and INTRO. " The place expressed by in, 
may lie surrounded by other bodies ; and to get 

at the situation, it may be necessary to go over^ 

or through, the encircling medium, which pas* 
u u 
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sage is sometimes denoted^ in English, by in, 
through. When two or more bodies are on dif- 
ferent sides, the enclosed object is said to be be* 
tween or among these bodies. When the place is 
supposed to be a cavity, we say that the thing 
contained is witlm. The former of these situ- 
ations is generally indicated, in Latin, by tn/er, 
and the latter by nUra or hUro. Whence, iatrare^ 
to pierce or go in, and our verb to enter!* Sooth. 

Ikter-calary. — Intercalary Day denotes a day (as the 
29ih of February, ) inserted out of the common order, 
to preserve the equation of time : the word is formed 
from uiter and calere^ to call with a loud voice ; be- 
cause the day inserted, was, among the iiomans, pro- 
claimed by the priest with a loud voice. 

Inter-cede^ from inter cedo^ (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move be- 
tween; is to act between two parties, with a view of 
lecondling their diff erences. One intercedes or inter 
potes for the removal of evil, one medioits for the at • 
tainment of good* 

Inter-course, from vniercwmh {cwrroy I run,) I run be- 
tween ; is used only in an extended sense : thus, we 
iqpeak of an exchange of commodities being a com- 
mercial intercowne* 

Inter-dict, from tHterdko, (see Dico^ p. 9,) I put forth 
an order that something shall not be done. A cen- 
sure inflicted by a pope or bishop, suspending the 
priests from their functions, and depriving the people 
of the use of sacraments, divine service, and Chris-' 
tian burial. In the year 1169, Pope Alexander III. 
put all England under an interdki^ forbidding tlie 
clergy to perform any part of divine service, except 
the baptizing of infants, taking cooiesslon, and giving 
fbsdution to dying penitents In the reign of King 
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John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal in. 
terdict for above six years ; it began A. D. 1208. 

Intcr-est, from esU it is, and tn/er, amongst ; signifies, 
having a share in any thing : we have an interest in 
whatever touches or comes near to our feelings, or 
our external circumstances ; we have a concern in 
that which respects our external circumstances. " To 
love our native country, and to study its benefit and 
its glory, to be interested in its concerns^ is natural to 
all men.** Dry den. 

Inter-fere, {feroj I bear,) literally, is setting one^s self 
between ; it has nothing conciliating in it, like inter* 
cede; nothing authoritative in it, MVq interpose ; no- 
tliing responsible in it, like mediate: it may be useful, 
or it may be injurious ; it may be authorised or unau^ 
thorized. So cautious were our ancestors in con- 
versation, as never to interfere with party disputes in 
tlie state, •* Swift, 

Inter-jectiony tnterjicioy (see Jacio, p. 18,) I throw ba 
tween. Intetjection^ in grammar, an expression used 
to denote some sudden motion or passion of the mind t 
as Oh ! Oh ! These exclamations, uttered in a strong 
and passionate manner, are considered by some writers 
as the first elements or beginnings of speech. As the 
greatest part of the expressions used on these occa- 
sions are taken firom nature alone, the real huefjec* 
Ham in most languages are monosyllables : and as all 
nations agree in those natural passions, so do they 
agree in the signs and indications of tliem. 

Some deny that inteijectitmt are wonls, or any 
part of speedi ^ and make them mere natural signs 
of the motions or passions of the mind, expressed by 
Inarticulate minds $ but as these passions must be 
represented in discourse, flie interaction has a good 
foundation in nature, and is a necessary part of speech. 

Inter-lude, interludens, (ludo, I play,) playing between. 
»^ Interlude An entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the acts of a play, to amuse the spec- 
tators while tlie actors take breath and sliift their 
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dresB ; or to give time for changing the scenes and 
decorations. — /n^er/ttrfe5 usually consist of songs, 
dances, feats of activity, concerts of music, &c. 

Inter-mit, from kUermiUih (see Mino, p. 23,) I send 
between ; is to oease occasionally : to cease respects 
the course of things, things cease of themselves ; stop 
respects some external action^ m^is a species of cessa- 
tioii that regards labour or exertion. That which ceases 
or is supposed to be at an end; reU ok miermimon 
supposes a renewal. 

Inter<^pose, interpmoy (see Pono, p. 29,) I place between ; 
is used principally in an extended sense : thus one 
interposes between two persons who are disputing, to 
prevent them from going to extremities : we speak also 
of the uUerpos&ian of divine providence. 

Inter-pret, fiomtnteraud paHes, (that i%/tf^|iiaj» tongues;) 
is to get the sense of one language by means of an- 
other ; it is sometimes used in an extended sense : thus, 
it is the characteristic of good nature, to itUerpr^ • 
the looks and actions of men as favourably as it Is 
posable.**— JTiKei^nvter. A person who explains the 
llioughts^ words, or writings of some other^ which 
before were unintelligible. 

Inter-regnunit {regnum, a government,) the time a throne 
is vacant by the death of one prince and the accession 
1^ another. 

Inter^rogate, {rogth I ask,) is to ask alternately, or an 

asking between different persons. 
Inter-rupt, {ruwpOf I break,) to break in between, so as 

to stop the progress. 
Inter-sect, (see Saco, p. S3,) to cut or divide each other ; 

to meet and cross each othen 
Inter-sperae^ (see Sparoo, p.S70 to scatter here and 

tjhere among other things. 
Inter-stice^ (see Siaco, p. 36,) a space between one thing 

and another. 

' Inier-val, (vaUmih a fence,) literally, the space between 
the stakes which formed a Roman intrenchment; and 
bj an extended application, it signifies every spaee. 
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Interval is now used to express the distance or space 
between two extremes, either in time or place. 
Inter- vene, (see Venio, p. 4I9) to come between : inter^ 
mediate signifies being in the midst, between two Qb» 
jects ; iheiniermediate is applicable to space and time, 
intervene either to time or circumstances. — Intervention 
is said of inanimate objects^ interytosiHoH is said only 
of rational agents. 



For IN» see p. 191. 

Intermenty or eaterment, in and iemh the earth. Hie 
act of laying a deceased person in the ground. The 
ancients did not inter their dead ; they burnt them, 
as the Indians do at this day. The Abyssinians, in 
Heu of interring their dead, shut them up in the bodies 
of trees, made hollow for tins purpose. 

lo-testate (2). A person who dies without making a 
will. Heretofore, those who died intestate were held 
accursed ; as every person was enjoined to bequeath 
a part of his estate to the church, for tlie safety of his 
soul ; which a person who neglected to make a will, 
and to leave a legacy to the church, was judged to 
have abandoned. 

In-timacy, intimtis, innermost, known to the innennost 
recesses of the heart. A slight knowledge of one 
constitutes an acquaintance ; to be familiar requires 
an acquaintance of some standing ; intimacy requires 
such an acquaintance as is supported by friendship; 
an acquaintance with a subject is opposed to entire 
ignorance, Jdmiliariiy with it is the consequence of 
frequent repetition, and intimacy arises from a steady 
and tliorough research. 

In-toxication, (toxicumf a poison,) signifies, literally, im» 
bued with a poison. 

Intrepid (2j marks the total absence of fear; undaunted 
is unmoved at the prospect of danger. Inlrepidiltf and 
un^untedneu denote a higher degree of fearlessnesH 

D a 
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than boldness : boldness is confident, it forgets tlie t'on* 
sequences ; intrepidity is collected, it sees the danger 
and faces it with composure ; undauntedness is asso* 
ciated with unconquerable fimmess aad resolution) it 
is awed by nothing. 

^n-tricate has its origin from tricai the small hairs used 
to ensn;u*e birds. — Complexity and complication both 
convey less than itUricacy i intricate is that which ifk 
very complicated. 

In-trigue has the same origin as Intricate. Intrigue 
is used to signify the plot of a play, or romance ; or 
that point wherein the principal characters are tlie 
most embarrassed, through the artifice and opposition 
of certain persv)ns, or the unfortunate falling out of 
certain accidents and circumstances. — Intrigue, in 
common language, is used to denote a plot ; a private 
ti'ansaction in which several parties are engaged* and 
usually an affair of love» 

Jn-trinsic, from intriTisecus, on the inside. A term ap- 
plied to the real and genuine value of any thing; 
m opposition to the extrmsuh apparent, or popular 
value* 

Intro-duce^ from mtrodiu€Of {ininh within, and duco^ I 
lead ;) I lead in. 

In-trude (1) is to thrust one*s self into a place, en^ 
croach is to creep as it were into a place : a man is an 
intruder who is an unbidden guest at the table of 
another ; he is an interloper when he joins any society 
in such a manner as to obtdn its privileges without 
sharing its burdens. 

In-tuition (1). The act whereby the mind perceives 
•the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, imme- 
'diately by themselves, without the intervention of 
any other; in which the mind perceives the truth, 
as the eye doth the light, only by being directed to 
it. Thus the mind perceives that white is not black ; 
that three are more than two^ and equal to one and 
two. 

In-vade (1) is to march in j it has an improper as well 
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^ as a proper signification : King John mvaded tlie 
lights of the barons in so arbitrary a manner as to 
provoke their resistance***-—'' William the Conqueror 
invaded England in the year 1060.*' 

In-valid (2) is, literally, one not strong: an moaM is so 
denominated from his wanting his ordinary share of 
health and strength ; a patient is one who is labouring 
under some bodily suffering : old soldiers are called 
invalidsy who are no longer able to bear the fatigues of 
warfare. — To weaken is said both of persons and things, 
'to vwaUdate is said of things only: we weaken the 
force of an argument by an injudicious application ; 
we invalidate the claim of another by proving its 
informality in law. 

In-vective (1) and alme both denote harsh and unseemly 
censure : abuse is dictated by anger, and is mostly ad- 
dressed by word of mouth to the individual ; nweetwe 
Is dictated by party spirit or an intemperate warmth 
of feeling in matters of opinion, and is communicated 
mostly by writing. 

Inveigh and declaim agree in the sense of using the 
language of displeasure against any person or thing ; 
'deMm is used generally, inveigh particularly : public 
men and public measures are subjects for the declaimerf 
"private individuals afiTord subjects for inveighing ; the 
former is under the influence of particular opinions 
or pr^udices, the latter is the fruit of personal resent- 
ment and displeasure. 

In-vent (1) signifies, literally, to come at or light upon* 
The merit of inventing consists in newly applying or 
modifying the materials which exist separately ; the 
merit of ditcoverif^ consists in removing the otetacles 
which prevent us nom knowing the real nature of the 
thing : the astronomer ditcooen the motions of the 
heavenly bodies by means of the telescope which has 
been invented* — InvenZ is employed as to that which 
Is the fruit of one*s own mind ; Mahomet's religion 
consists of nothing but inventums ; Jmg^ is employed as 
to tliat which is unreal ; the heathen poets feigned all 
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the tales which constitute the mj^hology or history of 
their deities : to frame is employed as to that which 
requires deliberation and arrangement: Psaln^anazar 
framed an entire new lanp^iiage, which he pretended 
to be spoken in the island of Formosa. — Invention 
denotes the act of finding any thing new : or the thing 
thus found. — Invention is also used for the discovery 
of any thing hidden. Thus on the 3d of May a fes- 
tival is celebrated to commemorate the invention or 
finding of a woodea cross, supposed to be the true 
one» by Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great. 

In«vert and in-verae (1). Inoene roiiot is tliat in which 
more requires Jess, or less requires more. As for in- 
stall ce, in the case of light from a luminous ofciject^ 
the light received is less at a greater distance^ and 
greater at a less distance ; so that more as to ^Bstanoe 
gives less as to light. This is usually ezimssed by 
the term inversely, or reciprocally, as the square dT 
the distance. Imerdon^ Change of order or time^ 
so that the last is first, and the first last ; or change of 
place, so that each takes the room of the other. 

Xn-vest (1), literally, to dotfae in any thing; it is also 
used in an extended sense : we speak of a monarch 
being inioeated vnth supreme authority. 

In-vestigate (1) is, literally, to seek by the traces or 
footsteps; it is used with us only in an extended 
sense : physicians imxstigate the causes of diseases ; 
magistrates investigate doubtful and mysterious af- 
fairs. A research is a remote inquiry, an investigation 
is a minute inquiry, a icrutiny is a strict examin- 
ation. 

Invidious, from invideo^ I look at with an evil eye ; is 
applied to what causes ill-will : envious (a variation 
of invidious,) signifies having ill-will. A task is 
invidious that puts one in the way of giving offence ; 
a person is envious when the prospect of aQOther*s 
hai>piiiess gives him pain. 

]n-vite (2 J signifies the contrary of avoiding, viz» to 
aeek or tuk : that is aitractive which draws the 
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tlii>u^t8 towards itself; tliat is aUuHng wUcb 
awakens desire ; that is imnHng which aSers penua* 
sion ; that is engaging which takes possession of the 
mind. 

Ih-iindate, {undih a wave,) to flow into. The overflow 
bespeaks abundance ; to mundate bespeaks not only 
abundance but vehemence : when it mundaUi it flows 
in faster than is dedred, it Alls to an inconvenient 
height. These terms are also used in an improper 
sense : the heart is said to overflow with grief or joy ; 
a country is said to be inundated with foreigners when 
numbers intrude tliemselves to the annoyance of the 
natives. 

In -vocation (1), in Theology, an act whereby we adore 
God, and call on him for assistance. 

Invocation, in Poetry, an address at the beginning 
of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the assistance of 
some god, particularly of his muse, or the deity of 
poetry. It may be observed, that the deities invoked 
. are not looked on as divine personages from whom 
the poets expect any real assistance. Under the name 
of Muse they wish for the genius of poetry, and for 
the qualities necessary for the execution of their 
design. These are mere allegories, or manners of 
expressing themselves poetically ; just as when they 
personify and make gods ot sleep, of fame, and other 
natural and moral things ; and thus the Muses come 
to be of all ages, countries, and religions. There 
are Pagan, Christian, Greek, Latin, and English 
Muses. 

In-volve (1), literally, to roll into, but it u principally 
used in a figurative sense ; thus we speak of a man 
being inooioed in debt or difficulties. 

^ One death involves 
Tyrants and slaves." 

Thornton* 

Ifurational (2), (raiio, reason,) is employed to eipresa 
the want of reason, or a ddSdenx^ in the ezercbe of 
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Mb facul^: irrational is not so strong a term as 
fooUthi it Is applicable more frequently to the thing 
than to the person ; foolish is applicable to the person 
as well as to the thing. 

Ir-refragable (2) signifies, literally, not to be broken, but 
it is now used only in a figurative sense : when ar- 
guments have never been satisfactorily answered they 
are termed irrefragable* 

Ir-ritate, {irritOf a frequentative from ira, ^ger,) is to 
excite anger. 

Ir-ruption, from irrumpoy I break in violently ; is used, 
principally, to designate an irregular and impetuous 
movement of undisciplined troops; invasion is the act 
of a regular army. ** The study of ancient literature 
was interrupted in £uropey by the irruj^iim of the 
Goths and Vandals." 

Item, from item, also, again, a second time. Item is a 
word used in a list of things to denote any article 
added to the former ones. 

Itinerant, from itineroTf I go a journey. (IHneror is 
derived from iter, a roady * or &e act of going on the 
road ; and Uer is from ea* See Eo, p. II.} 



J. 

Journal. (See Dkus, p* 9. ) An account kept of daily 
transactions. — Joum^ The travel of a day. 



" Scarce the sun 



*^ Had finished half his journey*^* 

Judges from judico, (which is formed of jttg, see Jtrs, p. 1 8, 
and Dtco^ p. 9,) I speak what the law dictates. I give 
sentence. — To judge, is sometimes used in the sense 
ot to pass severe censure, to doom severely ; but tliis 
is a sense seldom found except in the Scripture. 

'af^ ***** ^ Mait. vii. 1. 

Luke vi. 37. 
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July, from JuHmt the second name of Caiua Julius 
Cnsir, who was born in this month. 

Jun^ firom JunonmSt belonging to Juno* This name 
was given to the month, because there were festiyala 
in honour of Juno in it. Some derive it ijunianbusg 
this being for the young people what the month of 
May was for the old ones, a time of holiday. 

Junior, from/untbr, the younger. Jumor is the correh* 
lative of Senior. 

Juxta^-position, from juxtot near, and position. (See 
PoNo, p. 29.) Hie state of being placed by each 
other. 

L. 

Labor is derived, it is said, from labof I fall or faint, 
because labour causes faiiitness. 

X>anguage, from lin^uay a tongue. We may define /an- 
guage, if we consider it materially, to be letters form- 
ing and producing words and sentences; but if we 
consider it according to the design thereof, then lan^ 
guage is apt signs for the communication of thoughts. 
The term language originally signified only the use 
of the "tongue** in speech. Analogy has extended 
its meaning to all intentional modes of communicat- 
ing the movements of the mind: thus we use the 
expressions, ** articulate language,*' written lan- 
guage,** "the language of gesture,** " language of the 
eyesm^'-^Linguist. A man skilful in languages. It was 
a saying of the £mperor Charles V. " that so many 
languages as a man understands, so many times he is 
a man.** 

X^atitude, from latUudo, breadth. LaHlude, in geogra* 
phy, the distance of a place from the equator. Lati^ 
tudSf in astronomy, is the distance of a star from the 
ecliptic. 

Laudable, worthy to be praised, is from laiuio$ I praise, 
fiongitude, from longUudo, length. iMf^^wk of a 
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place on the earth denotes its situation east or wot 8 
its latitude, which is reckoned from the equator, de- 
notes its situation north or south. LongUude of a star^ 
Is the distance of its place from the vernal equinoctial 
pcnnt. 

Lucubration, fiom lucubrth {ivx* IwMt Ughti) I study or 

work by candle-lighL 
LunadCt from Itmeh moon, is a term applied td 
•^persons of insane minds, on account of the supposed 

influence of the moon on such individuals* 



M. 

Maowf&ats. See Magnus, p. 22. 

M^jor, A Latin term, which signifies greater. Henoe 
majority, the greater number. Majoriiy is the con- 
trary to fiitiion^if. 

Mani-fest, from manus, the band, sndfestuSy a participle 
dfendo, (see p. 13,) in a primary sense, signifies the 

' quality of being so near that it can be laid hold of by 
the hand ; thus we speak of a ship's manifest, that is, 
a draught of the cargo, showing what is due for ficeight. 
To manifi^ is to make plain* See p. 

Mandate. See Do, p. 10. 

Master. See Maokvs, p. 32« 

Matricide. See Cjbdo, p. 4. 

Maxim, from tmiaimunh greatest ; a genersl princi«> 
pie, a leading truth. That the temper, the sen- 
timents, and the morality of men, is influenced by 
the eiample and disposition of those they converse 
with, is a reflexion which has long since passed into 
proverbs, and been ranked among the standing nutximi 
of human wisdom.** Rogers* 

May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury ; sacriflces 
being offered to her on the first of this month. 

Mayor, corrupted from major, one who is greater than 
others. Mayor is the title given to the diief magia- 
trate of a corporation, who, in London and York, is 
called Lord Mayor* 
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Medi-tat^ firom medUaitis, participle of medUcTt (which 
is probably formed of medius^ the middle^ and Uo I go 
oflten, or I go much ;) to occupy the mind in the ex- 
amination of a thought, or the execution of any design. 

Medi-terranean, from mediurrh the middle, and terra, 
the earth. Something enclosed within land. Mediter- 
ranean, is more particularly used to signify a large 
sea, which flows between the continents of Europe 
and Africa. 

Memento. A Latin word which signifies, do thou re- 
member; with us it denotes a hint to awaken the me- 
mory. " Is not the spectacle of other people's death 
a memento sufficient to make you think of your own?** 
— Memorandum* A thing to be remembered. 

Meridian. See Deus, p. 9. 

Merit, from moritum, that which is deserving of a re- 
ward. — The mind which is imbued with a love of 
knowledge, should pause on the accounts of noble cha- 
racters, till it borrow something of their greatness ; for 
merit is reflective, and is caught by being deeply me- 
ditated. It passes, like heat, into that which for any 
length of time preserves an intimate contact with it ; 
it tinges with the hue of eternity, whatever lingers 
within the sphere of its influence." 

Mile. The mile is of different extent in different coun- 
tries. Tlie Roman and Italian, or geographical, mile 
contains a thousand paces^ miUe pauuHf whence the 
term mife is derived. 

MilUia, A collective term understood of the bo- 
dies of soldiers, or persons who make a profession of 
arms* The word comes from the Latin, mUeB^ a sol- 
dier; and mUeSi from milley which was anciently 
written mSUf for in levying soldiers at Rome, as 
each tribe famished a thousand, {mUle or mUet) who- 
ever was of that number was called intfef* 

MUUanti (from milUanh fighting,) a term applied 
to the church of Christ on earth, being still engaged 
in wmfire with sin. The state of Cluristians in this 
world is frequentiy compared to a state of warfare, 
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and this allusion has appeared so just» that the charac- 
ter of miHUaU has obtauied» as the common distinction 
of that part of Christ^s church sojourning here in this 
world, fiom that part of the flunily at r^t." Rtjgen. 
—The Romanists divide the church into militant, 
patient»and triumphant: the mUkmt is on earth ; the 
patieni or passive, they place in purgatory ; and the 
triumphant in heaven* 
Mille-nnium, compounded of tnUlef a thousand, and 
annus, a year. A term literally signifying a thousand 
years ! chiefly used for the time of our Saviour's ex- 
pected second appearance and reign upon earth. 
« The opinion of the millennium was never generally 
received in the Christian church, and there is no just 
ground to think it was derived from the Apostles." 
imtbt/. 

Minister, minus, less, one less than another : one acting 
under superior authority. 

Minor. A Latin term, literally denoting " less," oised in 
opposition to majovy greater. Minor, denotes a person 
under age, (that is, under the age of twenty-one,) 
who, by the laws of this country, is not yet arrived at 
the power of administering his own afi'airs, or in the 
possession of his estate. 

Minute, from fninutuh small. Minute^ in the com- 
putation of time, is used for the sixtieth part of an 
hour* Minvie is also used to signify a short sketch 
of any thing hastily taken in writing. In tliis sense 
we say, the minute$ of the proceedings of the House 
of Loids, &c* 

Jliiacle^ from imracuiunh a wonder. A miracle is a 
sensible suspension or oontrolment of, or deviation 
him, the known laws of nature. Kow, nature is the 
assemblage of created bemgs : these beings act upon 
each other, or by each other, agreeably to certain 
laws, the result of which is, what we call the course 
or order of nature. These laws are invariable : it is 
by them God governs the viwrld. He alone esla^ 
blished them; he alon^ therefore can suspend them* 
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£flbetSy which are produced by the regular operation 
of these lawa, or which are conformable to die esta- 
blished course of events^ are said to be natural i and 
every palpable deviation from the constitution of the 
natural system, and the correspondoit events in that 
system, is called a ndrade.** See Debm Hefuted, by 
Rev. T. IT. JBlome* 
Miscellany, from niiaceo, I oux* A mass formed out of 
various kinds. 

Miser, from nuserable. A term applied to one 

who in wealth znakes himself mtMorabk by the fear 

poverty. 

Mission, from nUssio, (see Mrrro, p. 23,) a term used, 
among the Romans, to signify the emperor's sending 
to rescue a wounded gladiator from his antagonist — 
JtHMum, in theology, denotes a power or commission 
to preach the Gospel. Jesus Christ gave his disciples 
their nusshn in these words, ^ Go, and teach all 
nations." 

Mob. (See Movzo, p. 24.) A tumultuous assemblage 
of persons are named the mob,** or the mobility,** 
from their readiness to mave, or to be moved* 

Moment, from momentum, (moveOf I move,) that which , 
causeth motion, or that which is in motion. A short 
space of time is sometimes called a moment. 

Money, from nwneta, which is said to be derived from 
inaneo, I advise or mark, that is, show by some mark 
the wdght and fineness of the metal of which coin is 
composed. 

Monster, a mis-shapen creature. Any thing out of the 
common course of nature. The ancients looked on 
such productions as warnings*' from Heaven, whence 
the origin of the term : monstrum is from mone<h I 
teach or warn, or put in mind of a thing. 

Mood, from modus, a manner. Mood, in grammar, is 
used to signify the different manners of conjugating 
verbs, agreeably to the different actions or infections 
to be expressed ; as showing, commanding, &c. With 
respect to the origin of mood^, it may be observed, 
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fhftt vefbs are of that kind of words wbicb signify fUm 
numner and form of our thought ; of which the piin* 
dpal is affirmation* See Ikoicatitb. Verbs are also 
formed to receive diffeient inflexions^ as the affirmative 
regards different persons and different times ; whence 
arise the tenses and perM>ns of Terbs. 

N. 

NxcBBsrrr. See Cedo, p. 6. 

Ne-uter, from ncy not, and tUer^ either of the two. — 
iVhcfar gender. See GxNDxa. — - Neuter verb. See 
Verb. 

Nin-compoop, a corruption of noni not, and compotf 
in one*s right senses, b used by Addison to signify 
a fool. 

Kominative» from nofndnKh I name. — N<mmatwe case. 
See Casb. 

Nostrum, from nottrwnh ^^^"^ A medicine, the com* 
position of which b not made public, but remains In 
some single hand. 

November, from novenh ^ ninth. NmmiJber U the 
nhUh month reckoning ftom March, which was, when 
the Romans named the months, accounted the first. 

Nucleus, from ntir, nudh ^ nut ; a term applied to any 
thing around whidb other matter b assmbled, as the 
kernel of a nvJt b enclosed in the shelL 

o. 

OB, which chiefly denotes the action of placing 
before, or m fnmt or oppoeUe^ or on the swfaee^ 
serves to intimate something before, in the way 
of opposition, or precaution; it may serve to de- 
note around, every where, all over : sometimes it 
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denotes a bad quality, so as to offend or hurt, and 
Mmietinies it may serve to decrease. Ob be* 
comes oc, offOp,^ occur for obcur, offer for obfer, 
oppose for obpose. 

Ob-bubate (duru3i hard,) is employed only in a moral 
aensei and is principally applied to a mind obsdnately 
bent on vice. 

Ob-edienc^ from obeduh (a change of oi^ to^ and muUof 
I hear^) I listen to and submit to the will or orders 
of another ; is a course of conduct confonnable either 
to some specific rule, or the express will of another : 
thus, we show our obedknce to the law, by avoiding 
the breach of it; we show our obedience to the will of 
God, by making that will the rule of our life. 

Ob-ject, fVom objeciot (see Jacio, p. 18,) I throw in the 
way ; is literally that which lies before one. The 
particular point to which our efforts are directed, and 
which is had always in view, is termed our aim : we 
pursue our object by taking the necessary means to 
obtain it, it becomes the fruit of our labour. 

To object is to cast in the way, to oppose is to place 
in the way ; there is, therefore, very little original dif- 
ference, except that casting is a more momentary and 
sudden proceeding ; placing is a more premeditated 
action, which distinction, at the same time, corre- 
sponds with the use of the terms in ordinary life : to 
• object to a thing is to propose or start something 
against it ; but to oppose is to set one's ^elf up steadily 
against it : one ofijects to ordinary matters^ one cppoies 
matters that call for deliberation. 

Ob-lation and offering are both from oJ^^ro% (see Faao^ 
p« IS,) I bring before; the latter, however, is a tprm 
of much more general and familiar use than the 
former : ofj^nnff are both moral and religious, abbUum 
is religious only, and properly denotes things offered 
to God and the church, that is, the priests. Till the 
fourth century, the church had no fixed revenue^ nor 
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any other means of subsistence but alms^ or voluntuy 

oblations* 

Ob-lige, from obligo, I bind up ; is only used fii^iiratively : 
we are bound by an oath, obliged by circumstances, 
and engaged by promises : science bindsy prudence or 
necessity oblige) honour and principle engage* 

Ob-literate^ oblUero^ ijiterch a letter,) I cover over let^ 
ters. 

Ob-livion, oblitnoy forgetfulness. Forgetfulness charao 
terizes the person, or that which is personal : oblivion 
the state of the thing : the former refers to him who 
forgetSi the latter to that wliich is forgotten ; we blame 
a person for his forgelfulneUi but we sometimes bury 
things in oblivion. 

Ob-Ioquy, obloquor, I speak against. The idea of angry 
treatment of others, is common to the terms reproach^ 
contumely) and obloquy : reproach is either deserved or 
undeserved — Christian is a name reproach in Tur- 
key: contumely IS always undeserved — our Saviour 
was exposed to the contumely of the Jews ; obloquy 
is always supposed to be deserved — a man wlio uses 
power, only to opi)rcss those who aie connected witli 
him, will deservedly bring upon himself much obloquy* 

Ob>noxious, (noxius, hurtful,) exceedingly noxious and 
causing offence, or else liable to oilence from, to be 
hurt or punished by others ; qffisnswe signifies^ simply^ 
liable to give offence. 

Ob-scure, oiucuruSf literally, interrupted by a shadow ; 
darkness expresses more than obscurity; the former 
denotes the total privation of light, the latter only the 
diminution of light : obscure is mostly used figura* 
lively — merit is often obscured in the possessor, by 
the unfortunate circumstances of his life.'* 

C)l)-sequics. Funeral solemnities or ceremonies per- 
formed at the burials of eminent personages. The 
word is derived from obsequiunh obedience, these 
obsequies being the last duties we can render to the 
deceased. ^ Obsequummm is used to denote respect 
carried to excess^ 
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Ob-8enrc» (terwh I keep,) b to keep a thing present 
before one's own view, or to communicate our view 
to another: we rema$^ things as matters of hct, we 
observe them in order to judge of, or draw conclusions 
from, them. Observation is the act of obsenring ob> 
jectSi with the view to examine them ; observance is 
the act of observing in the sense of Iceeping, or hold- 
ing sacred. 

Ob-solete, ohsoletuSf grown out of use, " Obsolete words 
may be laudably revived, when tliey are more sound- 
ing and more significant than those in practice.*' 

Drydetu 

Ob-btacie, obstOi (see Sto, p. S6,) I stand in the way. 
A d{fficulty lies most in the nature and circumstances 
of the thing itself ; the obstacle and impediment con- 
sists of that which is external : we speak of encoun- 
tering a difficulty i surmounting an obstacle^ and 
removing an impediment, 

Ob-streperous, obstrepoy (strepo, I make a noisey) I make 
a noise before (a person or object). 

Ob struct, from obstruo, (struo, I build,) I build before, 
or set something in the way ; is used both literally 
and figuratively : trees placed across a road form an 
obstruction to the inarch of an army ; " self-conceit 
obstructs the sight." 

Ob-tain» obtineo, {tineo, I hold^) I hold secure within 
my reach. The word get is used promiscuously for 
whatever comes to the hand, whether good or bady 
sought for or not ; but gam, obtam, and procure^ in« 
cluae the wishes of the agent. 

Ob-trudcy (Irudo, I thrust,) is to thrust one's self in the 
way ; to intrude is to thrust one's self into a place : 
it is intrusion to go into any society unasked, it is 
obtruding to join a company, and to take part in the 
conversation without their consent. 

Ob-viate, (via, a way,) to meet in the way; it is only 
used figuradvely. What one prevents does not hap- 
pen at all, what one obviates ceases to happen in 
future; we obviate those evils which we have alreiMljr 
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felt; that is, we prevent their repetition. Ohvioui 
■ignifies the quality of lying in one's way, or before 
Oiie*8 eyes; it is principally applied to objects of 
mental discernment. " It is obvious to remark that 
we follow nothing beartiiyt unless carried to it by 
incUiiAtioiu'' 

** Why was the sight 
« To such a tender ball as th' eye oonfin*d» 
^ So obvious and so easy to be quench'd.'* 

Miiiom 

Oc-casion, (cado, I fall,) signifies that which fiOls in the 
way, so as to produce some change* What is cauted 
seems to follow naturally, what is occasioned follow 
incidentally, what is created receives its existence 

arbitrarily : a wound causes pain, accidents occasion 
delay, scandal creates mischief. The Occadon obtrudes 
upon us, the opporhinitij is what we seek or dedlre. 
** God has put us into an imperfect state, in which 
we have perpetual occasioniot each other's assistanca" 
Swift* 

Oc-cident, ocddens, going down, (tlie west,) that part of 
tlie horizon where the sun sets. See Orient. 

Oc-cult, from occuUo, I hide. Philosophers, when un- 
able to discover the cause of an effect, say it arises 
from an occidt cause. " An artist will play a lesson 
on an instrument without minding a stroke; and our 
tongue will run divisions in a tune not missing a 
note, even when our thoughts are totally engaged 
elsewhere : which effects arc to be attributed to some 
secret act of the soul, which to us is utterly occvllt 
and without the ken of our intellects." Granville. 

Oc-cupy, {cof^ I hold,) is to hold or keep something, 
so that it cannot be held by others. To ooctijE^ is only 
to hold under a certain agreement, to possess is to 
hold as one*5 own ; thus, a tenant occtipies a farm, a 
landlord possesses it. We say, figurauvely, to hM^ 
person in esteem or contempt, to occupy a person's 
attention, or to possess his aflection. The mind 
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idiould be always ready to turn itself to the Tariety of 
objects that occur, and allow them as much considciw 
ation as shall be thought fit." Locke* 

Occur, from occurro, (see Cvreo^ p* 9,) I run in the 
way ; is only used figuratively^ to denote any thing 
that is presented to the memory or attention* 

Octavo, fh>m odo, eight. A book is said to be in i»o- 
tatfo when a sheet is folded into eight leaves. 

October, from ocUh eight. See November* 

Ocular, from octUits, an eye. Known' by the eye. 

Of-fend, qffendOf I strike against, I make angry. Cir« 
cumstances as vrell as actions serve to displease, a 
supposed intention is requisite in order to offend, vc» 
marks frequent efforts to offend> or the act of offendr 
tng under aggravated circumstances. 

Of~fer, offerOi (see Fero, p. 13,) I bring before. What 
is gt»0fi is actually transferred^ what is presented or 
offered is put in the way of bdng transferred. 

Of-ficer, officious. ** Words often vary their signifi«« 
cation according to the views in which they are pre- 
sented: to officiate (ob, and focere, to do or perform,) 
is to perform any act for another, while qffUkm b too 
much in the way, troublesome by Mrui^m% services. 
Officer is literally one who acts ybr, or in the service 
of, another ; and though the term officer sometimes 
implies a superior or commander, it is only alluding 
to those over whom his office is extended, for with 
respect to his employer, he is a servant.** Mooth* 

Omen, from omeih a token of good or bad luck. The 
primitive signification of this word seems to be, a sign 
of future events from the language of a person spealU 
ing, without any intention to prophesy. The appli- 
cation and meaning of this term was, however, soon 
extended ; and in its secondary sense comprehended 
and supposed signs of future events, or presages, 
drawn from things, as well as frqm tlie words of 
men. 

O-mission, from omittot (^mitto, I send,) I send aside 
or away, denotes the. neglect of doing some thing. 
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Omni'potence, from omnipotent to, (ommSi all, potential 

power,) power to do every thing. 
Omni-presence, from omnisy every, (place understood,) 

and presens, present. Presence in every place. 
Omni-science, from omnist all, and sciential knowledge. 

Knowledge of every thing. " By no means trust to 
• your own judgment alone ; for no man is omnisaenU* 

" What can *8C»pe the eye 
^ Of God all-seeing, or derave his heart 

Omni-Toroiis. See Voa<^ p. 42* 

Opinion, from ofM/h (opinoTj I believe without full en- 
denoe,) denotes a probable belief ; or a doubtful and 
uncertain judgment of the mind. Opinion is also do- 
fined, the assent of the mind to propositions not evi« 
dently true at first sight ; nor deduced, by necessary 
consequence, from others that are so. ^ According to 
logicians, demonstration flows from science or know, 
ledge, and probable arguments beget opinion* That the 
planets revolve about the sun is a branch of know- 
ledge ; that tliey are inhabited by beings similar to 
men is only an opinion. Hence knowledge is said to 
be certain ; opinion^ uncertain. 

Op"Ponent, opponot or obpono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place 
against. Enemies seek to injure each other; o2)po^ 
nevis treat each other sometimes with acrimony, but 
their difterences do not necesscU-ily include any thing 
personal ; antagonitts are opponents in actual engage- 
ment. — Combat is used principally in regard to specu- 
lative matters, oppose in regard to personal concerns : 
we combat a person's opinions, and oppose his mea- 
sures. We speak of characters, sentiments, and prin« 
ciples being opposite. 

Op-portunity is doubtless a compound of porto, I bear; 
it denotes that which happens fit for the purpose. 
This term, as well as occasion, is applied to the events 
of life ; but the latter is that which determines our 
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conduct and leaves lu no choice^ it amottnts to a de* 
gree of necessity ; the former is that which Invites to 
action: we do things, therefore, as the occasian re» 
quires, or as the opportunity offers. 
Op-press, from opprimo, (see Premo, p. 30,) I press 
down ; is to crush by hardships or uiueasonable seve- 
rity. 

Op-probrium, (probrum, reproach,) signifies the highest 
degree of reproach or stain. The idea of disgrace in 
the highest possible degree is common to the terms, 
infamy, ignominy, and opprobrium i infamy attaches 
more to the thing than to the person ; ignominy is 
thrown upon the person ; opprobrium is thrown upon 
the agent rather than the action. 

Op-pugn, from oppugnoy (pugno, I iight,) I fight against; 
is used only in a moral sense ; " Ramus was one of 
the tirst oppugners of the old pliilosophy." Johnson^ 

Optative, from optOf I wish. In grammar, a mood in 
the coiyugation of verbs, serving to express an ardent 
desire or wish for any thing. In Greek, the wish 
18 expressed by a particular Inflexion. Instead of a 
particular set of inflexions to express this desire, the 
Latins, French, and English express it by an advorb 
of wishing prefixed. The Latins, by tUinam ; the 
F^ch by pita d Dieu ; the English, by would to God, 

Oradew (S^ Os. p. 26.) Seneca defines an oracle to 
be an enunciation by tlus mouths of men, of the ^11 
of the Oods. Oracle is also used for the dsemon ykba 
gave the answer, and the place where it was given. 
Among the Pagans, oracla were held in high estima- 
tion ; and they were consulted on a variety of occa- 
dons, pertaining to national enterprises and private 
life. Mankind have had always a propenstQr to ex- 
plore liiturity ; and conceiving that future evmts were 
known to their gods, who possessed the gifb of pro- 
phecy, they sought information and advice fh>m the 
oracles, which in their opinion were supernatural and 
divine communications. 

Ordinal, from ordinalis* In grammar, an epithet given 
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to such numbers as mark the order of tidngs, as firrt* 

second, tenth, &c. See Cardinal. 
Orient, from orientist genitive of orient arisiiig. The 
east point of the horizon is thus called, because it is 
in this part tiiat the sun appears to rise. See OcclDi:.^T. 

P. 

Palatine, from palaiiunh a palace. PalaJIxney or count 
palatine, a title anciently given to persons who had 
any office in the prince's palace ; but afterwards con- 
ferred on those delegated by princes to hold courts 
of justice in the provinces, and on such of the lords as 
had a palacey tiiat is, a court of justice in their own 
houses : the most noted were the Duke of Lancaster, 
the Earl of Chester, and the Bishop of Durham ; and 
the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham are 
yet called Counties PalcUi/ie' 

Parri-cide.— Patri-cide. See C.edo, p. 4. 

Parse, from parMf a part. To resolve a sentence into the 
elements or parts of speech, and describe the changes 
^If^f happen to each word. — Participle, a word wliich 
partakes both of the qualities of the noun and of the 
verb. —Par^/cZt?, particular small part,) denotes a 
little indeclin^le word, consisting of one or two 
syllables at the most. 

Passioii, paisio* (See Patxor, p. 27.) A most ridi- 
culous singularity has crept into our language in the 
aigniiication of the word ^s»oit. One would slippose^ 
by its general appropriation to the passfcin ^ anger, thai 
this passion was the strongest of all passions, and that 
therefore it was so called by way of emmence. It u 
true, the effects of anger are, like the rest of the pas- 
sions, of an Bcdve nature ; but the cause of it, like 
that of the rest, is an impresuon made on the mind, 
hj some object which occasions a kind of suff'eriTi^* 
If we were to tell a Frenchman that such a man was 
in a passion ; he would ask, Quelle pasdmh Manaeurf 
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• mat passion, Sir? • And if we were to explain it far- 
toertolnni, he would say, Eh! Monsieur, vous voudriez 
0»e guU ^ m colere. * Ah ! you mean to say he is 
tu^^** A *"^°®^"e"ce of this vulgar application of 
ttie word, a passionate man means an angry man • 
while the most awful and important fact in ChrisI 
tianity, the ' Passion of our Saviour,' is in direct oppo- 

T^^^'^t^t^^''^'^- ?''^^<'^^'^J^ngUsh Grammar. 
Passive has the same origin as Passion. 

fwrften/ia, (patioTy I suffer,) sufferinc. 
«i?m!y^ " ^^"'^^ suffering misfortunes 

Peculation, from peculation the crime of employing for 
ms own use the public money, by a person who has 
the management, receipt, or custody thereof. ( Pecu- 
laOo 18 formed from pecurUts ablatio, that is, the taldnir 
away of money.) 

Pecuniary, from pecujiiariusy belonging to money. 
Plmy says that money was called pecunia, from pe- 
a herd, because the coin was stamped with the 
figure of an ox. 

Pendulum. See Pendo, p. 27. 

Penetrate, from penetrarcy (which is compounded of;?^- 
nUuSy the most secret part, and intrarey to gain,) to 
enter beyond the surface. To reach the meaning. 

iren;-in8ula, from pene^ almost, and insula, an island A 
piece of land almost surrounded by water. 



PER.— The Latin pbr is from the Greek wuptD^ 
(peiro,) to perforate or pass through ; the equi- 
valent and origm of our verb to iwrce As a 
prefix it marks, literally, a passage through any 
medium ; and, figuratively, through what meam 
any aclaon is accomplished : in the latter sense it 
answers to our 
u , 
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** Per, being from one end to tlie other ^ also de- 
notes the cooqpletion of an actioiif and to say a 
thing is perfected is the same as if we should 
say it was tiwroughly made (see Fagxo^ p. 11). 
This use is very general in composition. 

From the Latin^ tuadere, to advise, we have to 
persuade, to advise with effect, or to convince ; 
and in its primitive sense we have to perish, from 
the Latin perire, (per, through, and ire, to go^ 
to go through or to disappear; and, figuratively, 
to dieT Booth. 

Per-ambulation, perambuIOf (amAttAi, I walk,) I walk or 
travel through. 

Per-ceive, from percipiop (see Cafio^ p. 59) I take hold 
of thoroughly ; is only applied in a mond sense. See 
is either employed as a corporeal or incorporeal ac* 
tion : we M the light with our et/es, or we see the 
truth of a proposition with our mind's 

Perceive and oltserve are applied to such objecrts as 
are seen by the senses as well as the mind conjointly t 
we may see a thing distinctly or otherwise ; we pet^ 
cewe it always with a certain degree of distinctness; 
and observe it with a poative degree of minuteness. 
We speak of things being sensible^ {assL sensible diffien* 
ence in the atmosphere,) and percejti&les but the 
latter always refers more to the operation of the n^md 
tiian the former. 

The impression of an oiiject that is present to us is 
termed a perception ; the revival of that impression, 
when the ol]rject is removed, is an idea ; a combination 
of ideas by which any image is presented to the mind 
is a eoncej)tion ; the association of two or more ideas 
SO as to constitute it a decision, is a notion. 
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The faculty of perception seems to be that which 
constitutes the distinction between the animate and 
inanimate parts of the creation. Perception is a 
power, the existence of which can only be known 
by the experience which eveiy man has of what 
passes Mdthin himself, but the mind is as incapable 
of comprehending the nature of perception, as the eye 
is of seeing itself. Nevertheless, of all the operations 
of our mindsy the percqstion of external objects is the 
most familiar. 

FeregrinadoOy &om peregrinatuh a wandering up and 
. down. 

Fer-emptory, from peremptttSf (see £mo, p. 10,) taken 
away entirely. A. peremptory action in law, is one 
which cannot be renewed or altered. 

Per-fect, perficuh (see Facio» p. lly) I make or do tho- 
roughly. A thing is comj^ke in all its parts, 2^erfea 
as to the beauty and design of the construction, and 
Jlnished as it comes from the hand of the workman. 
There is nothing, in the proper sense, perfect which 
is the work of man; but the term is used relatively 
for whatever makes the greatest approach to perfec* 
tion. 

Per-fidy, perfidia, {Jides, faith,) is breaking through faith 
in a great degree, and implies the addition of hostility 
to the breach of faith. 

Per-forate, {Jhris, a door,) signifies, literally, to make a 
door, but it is used only in an extended sense. To 
penetrate and bore do not differ in sense but in appli- 
cation, the latter being a term of vulgar use : to pene^ 
irate is simply to make an entrance into any sub- 
stance ; to pierce is to go deep ; to perforate and to 
bore are to go through, or at all events to make a con- 
siderable hollow. — Orifice respects that \vhich is natu- 
ral, perforation that wliich is artificial. 

Fer-ish, from pereo, (see Eo, p. 11,) I go through, or 
thoroughly away ; is used to express the dissolution 
of substances, so that they lose their existence. The 
term perish expresses more than d^fingi it is possible 
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for tlie same thing to die and not to perish : thus a plant 
may be said to die when it loses its vegetative power ; 
but it is said to perish if its substance crumbles into 
dust. 

Per-jure, from perjuro, {juro, I swear,) wliich has the 
same meaning as the Saxon word forswear^ namely, 
to swear contrary to the truth; but ^r^Mwfar is applied 
to all kinds of oaths, to perjure only for such kinds 
of oaths as have been administered by the civil ma- 
gistrate. 

Per-manent, p^man<?o, [maneo, I stay,) I stay to the end. 
Durable is said of material substances ; lasting is ap- 
• plicable to that which is supposed to be of the longest 
duration ; permanent signifies remaining to the end, it 
is principally applied to the affairs of men : " one who 
is of a moderate disposition will generally prefer a 
permanent situation with small gains, to one that ia 
lucrative but temporary." 

Per mit, permitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send through or 
away ; or, I let a thing go its way. The idea of de- 
termining the conduct of others by some act of our own 
is common to the terms consent, permit, and allow. — * 
Permission and leave are said to be asked for : we re* 
quest permission, but not liberty, to speak ; we beg 
leave to offer our opinion. — Licencct {licet, it 
is lawful,) signifies, properly, being per^utted by 
law. 

Per-mutation, permuto, (see Muto, p. 25,) I change 
irequently ; or, I change by giYing or taking one thing 
for another. 

Per-nicious, pemidest (nec<h I lull,) causing violent and 
total dissolution. Permcums approaches nearer to de^ 
structive than to ruinous ; both the former imply ten- 
dency to dissolution, but the latter refers us to the 
result itself ; hence we speak of the instrument or 
cause as being datrndioe or petnicious, and the ac* 
tion or erent as mtnoitf s that which is hurtful maj 
hurt in various ways, but that which ia pemicuntt 
oecenariiy tends to destnictton ; confinement Is Autt* 
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fill to the healthy bad company is pendckfUM to the 
morals. 

Per-petrate, perpetrot I go through with. The idea of 
doing something wrong is common to the imni^perpe^ 
trate and comfnU^ the first is a much more determined 
proceeding than the latter : one may commU offences 
of various degrees and magnitude ; but one perpe* 
trates crimes only, and those of the more heinous 
kind. 

Per-petual^ perpeUh (petOf I seek,) I seek thoroughly. 
Perpehiol signifies going on every where and at all 
times ; conHmuU signifies keeping together without in- 
termission : what is continual admits of no interrup- 
tion, but it may have an end; what h perpetual ad« 
mits of no termination^ but there may be intervals 
in it* There is a conHniual passing and repassing in 
the streets of the metropolis during the day; the 
world, and all that it contains, are subject to j^erpe^ 
iual change. 

Per-plex, perplexoTf or perplector, {piledUh I twist,) I 
twist or jumble together* Perplex is oidy used figu- 
ratively : we speak of being perplexed by contrary 
counsels or interests. A person is ^lutremd either in 
his outward eircumstances or his feelings; he is An- 
ratted mentally or corporeally ; he is perplexed in his 
understanding, more than in his feelings. 

Per-quinte, perquidtm, (see Quero, p. 31,) that which 
is sought for thoroughly. Perquisite is now applied 
only to denote something gained by a place or office 
over and above the settled wages. 

Per-secution, fWnn penecutio, a following on ; implies a 
following with repeated acts of vengeance. It is prin- 
cipally used in r^erehce to the infliction of penalties 
for reli^ous opinions. 

Pel -severe, (severuSf steady,) signifies to be steady 
throughout or to the end : we continue from habit ; 
we persevere from reflection and the exercise of one's 
judgment; we persist from attaclimcnt. Persevere 
i-mpioyed only iuvpiatters of some moment, in things 
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of sufficient importance to demand a steady purpOM 
of the mind ; pemU is employed io the ordinary buai* 
ness of life : those who do not pmeoere can do no 
essential good ; and those who penevere ohsn effect 
what has appeared to be impracticable : of this truth 
the discovery of America is a remarkable proof. 

Per-sisty from penittot (see Sisio^ p. S6,] I stand by ; is 
used only in an extended sense, as synonymous with 
persevere and continue, but continue is simply to do 
as one has done hitherto ; to perteoere is to continue 
without wishing to change^ or from a positive desire 
to attain an object; ptrmid is to continue from a 
determination not to cease. 

Person, from perwna, which is said to be borrowed from 
a perttmandth from personating, and is supposed to 
have first signified a mask, (Janxh) for the actors who 
appeared masked on the stage were sometimes called 
Uurvati and sometimes ptnonaJtu As the several actors 
represented each their single individual person, other 
people, who were also distinguished by something in 
their form or character, whereby they might be known, 
came also to be called, l)y the Latins, penona^ Again, 
as these actors rarely represented any but great and 
illustrious characters, the word came lit length to 
import the mind, as being a thing of the greatest 
regard and dignity among human matters: and 
thus men, angels, and even God himself, were called 
peri<ms> 

Persons^ in grammar, is a term applied to verbs 
and pronouns, which being conjugated, are applica- 
ble to three different persons. / love, is a verb used 
in the first person; Uiou lovest, designs the second 
person; he lowlk, makes the third; and thus in the 
plinal niiinher. 

Personal vcrbj a verb conjugated in all ll»e three 
persons : it is tlms called in opposition to impersonal 
verbs, which have only the third person. 
Pcr-spective, perspicuous, /)^5/;/do, (set SpF.cio, p. 37,) 
I look well iibout, or take a thorough view of. Fer^ 
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Cpertiixi is used to denote the science by which things 
are ranged in pictures, according to their appearance 
in their real situation. — Clearness is used figuratively 
to mark the degree of light by which one sees things 
distinctly, and perspicuity tlie quality of being al)le to 
be seen through ; both these epithets denote qualities 
equally requisite to render discourse intelligible, but 
each has its peculiar character ; clearness respects our 
ideas, and springs from the distinction of the things 
themselves that are discussed ; perspicuity respects 
the mode of expressing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. 

Pcr-spiration, from perspiroj (see SpiRO^p.38,) I breathe 
through ; is used to denote the fluid eicreted from the 
small arteries under the skin. 

Per-suade, permadeOf I use entreaties or arguments to 
bring to an opinion. A superior exhofis, his words 
carry authority with them and rouse to action ; a 
friend and eqval persuades, he wins and draws by the 
agreeableness or kindness of his expressions. 

Fer-tain, paiineo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) literally, I reach 
from one place or person to another. PerHneitt ng* 
nifles relating to the subject under consideration, thus 
we speak of perHnent remarks. — To be tenacious Is to 
hold an opinion close, or to let it go witli reluctance : 
we speak of a man being tenaciom of whatever may 
effect his honour. To be pertinacious is to hold an 
opinion in spite of what can be advanced against it ; 
it often happens that persons are most pertinacious in 
maintaining that which is roost absurd. Diligence 
is a steady, constant, and pertinacious study, that 
naturally leads the soul into the knowledge of that 
which at first seemed locked up from it." South* 

Per-turbation, perturbo, (jLurbot I trouble,) I trouble 
exceedingly. 

Pcr-vade, pervado, (vadOf I go,) I go through^ or all 
over. 

Pcr-verse, pervert, perverto, (verto, I turn,) I turn aside. 
Pervert is used to mark a turning from the right U> 
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the wrong, as convert is to turn from the wrong to 
the right. 

Per-vious, perviuSy (via, a way,) having a way through* 
Pcti-tion, from petUuh ijpetih ^ entreat humbly,) au 

humble request. 
Petri-faction. See Facio, p. 11. 
Pisci-vorous. See Voro, p. 42. 
Plausible. See Plaudo, p. 28. 

Pleni-potentiary. Compounded of plenuSf full, and jdo- 
Untia, power. A person who has full power and 
commission to do any thing. The word is chiefly 
understood of the ministers sent by princes to treat 
of peace, marriages, and other important matter. 
Plenipotentiary and envoy, (i. one sent,) are terms 
applied to persons sent on some particular occasion ; 
ambassador {ambasciator, one that waits on another,) 
and resident denote permanent functionaries. Atn-- 
bassador and plenipotentiary hold the highest repre- 
sentative raok; the office of retidenJts and envqys is 
subordinate. 

Plu-ral, from pluralis, that which contains many. Plu- 
ral, in grammar, a particular inflexion of nouns and 
verbs, whereby tliey come to express a plurality of 
persons or things. The Latins, English, and others, 
have only two numbers, the singular and plural ; the 
Greeks and Hebrews have three, singular, dual, and 
plural* {DucU, is from dualis, pertaining to two. ) 

Por.tend, from portendo, {porro, beforehand, and tendo% 
I spread or show,) I signify before a thing hap- 
peneth. 

Porter, from porta» a gate. One that has the charge of 
the gate* Or, from pcrtOi I carry, one that carries. 

By porter^ who can tell whether I mean a man who 
bears a burtheUi or a senrant who waits at a gale ? 

Watts. 

Post. See PoKO, p. 29. 

Potential, from potentia, power. Potential is used to 
denote and distinguish a kind of qualities which ai^ 
supposed to exist in the body, tn jsKftentiA onljf, by 
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which they are capable, in some manner, of effecting 
and impressing on us the ideas of such qualities, 
though not actually inherent in themselves. In this 
sense we say, potential heat ; brandy and pepper, 
though cold to the touch, are said to be poientially 
hot. See Actual. — Potential, in grammar, is a 
term given to one of the moods of verba. The 
potential mood is the same in form with the subjunc- 
tive, but differs from it in this, that it hath always 
implied in it, posmm, I am able, vdoy I am willing, 
or debeo, I ought. It is sometimes called the per- 
missive mood, because it implies a permission to do 
a tiling. In £nglish^ ma^ and can are signs of the 
potential mood* 



PRE, PRO, as well as PER, (see Per,) have a 

common origin. See p. 237. 

^ Pro and pr£, (or pre,) are equivalent to 
Jbr or fore, and differ from per, as fore from 
ikwugh. Both express aa enty or panage ; but 
in the one we attend to the circumstance of en^ 
tering or ptutmg^ and in the other the entry is 
supposed to have been made. 

Pro and PRiE were the for and fore of the 
Romans. To proceed (cedere, to go,) is to go 
forward; to procure, (curare, to take care of,) 
is to manage or taansact for another* Pre* 
engagement is a fore engagemetU; to pre^judge 
IS to judge beforehand; and to premde, (sedere^ 
to sit,) to sit b^ore or have authority over 
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Others. To pronounce, (nuncio, I tellj is to 
qpeak out; to provoke, (vaeare, to csii,) is to 
call forth or farwardr Booth. 

Pbbtbr, or PBfiTBR, is for prm tra, and has 
the conjoined meanings of prcB and troTU* It is 
therefore used to sigaify be/ore, but separate 
from, beside or over and aScwe, that to which 
it is near* It also denotes opposed to, arising 
from the idea that it is far before or beyond 
another. 

The prefix pur, is the same as the French 

word pour, and Latin pro: it is synonymous 
witli Jbr» To purpose, (see Pono, p. 29,) is to 
place for or on account of, that is, intend; pvr^ 
mat, from the French emore', (from sequor, I 
follow,) is following for^ or in chase of ; purHeus, 
from Ueu, (Latin, loco^ a place, is the fare placet, 
environs, or outskirts of any inclosure or other 
specified situation. 

Fre-cede, precedo, (see Cbdo, p. 6,) I go before. Both 
precedent and example apply to that which may be 
followed or made a rule ; but the example is commonly 
present or before our eyes, the precedent is properly 
some thing past. 

Antecedent and preceding both denote priority of 
time^ or the order of events; but the former in a 
more vague and indeterminate manner than the latter : 
a preceding event is that which happens immediately 
before the one of which we are speaking ; whereaa^ 
•mtecedent may hive events or ctrcumstanoes intenrm^ 
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ing. JtfOecedeni is opposed to posterior; preceding 
to succeeding. 

Vre-^^t, from fn^^scipio, (see CAHOy p. 5,) Itakebefora; 
signifies the thing laid before the mind in order to be 
known and obeyed* A sovereign issues eommandSf a 
master gives ordEeriy a moralist lays down precepie*^ 
We are said to believe in dodrineh to obey precepih 
to imbibe or hold pnncSpla* 

Mmam is a moral truth that carries its own weight 
with itself ; precept, rule, and law, borrow their weight 
from some external circumstance : the precept derives 
its authority from the individual delivering it, the 
rule acquires a worth from its fitness for guiding us in 
our proceeding, the law derives its weight from the 
sanction of power. 

Pre-cipitancy, from pr^EcipUo, {caput, the head,) I throw 
headlong. Rashness expresses hurried and excessive 
motion, temerity denotes tlie quality of acting by the 
impulse of the moment ; we speak of hastiness in re- 
gard to our movements^ and predpUa'Ocy in regard to 
our measures. 

Fre-cise, from pracido, I cut by rule ; is applied to that 
which has determinate limitations. " A definition is 
the only way whereby the precise meaning of moral 
words can be known. ** We never can be too accu- 
rate or exact, but we may be too precise when we dwell 
on unimportant particulars ; hence the epithet precise 
is sometimes taken in the unfavourable sense of affect- 
edly exact. 

Accuracy concerns the operations of our senses 
and our understanding ; exactness regards our dealings 
with others, as our engagement or our payments ; 
preddon is applied to our habits and manners in so- 
oety— we spedc of precise behaviouri of persons being 
precke in their mode of dress, and in the hours they 
seep* The predse difference between a compound 
and a collective idea is this, that a compound idea 
unites things of different kinds; but a collective^ 
things of the same kind.** WM$. 
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Pre-clude, pregcludo, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut oul or 
hinder by some anticipation. Prevent and obviate are 
the acts of either conscious or unconscious agents ; 
precliule is the act of tinconscious agents only : we say 
a person prevents anotiier £rom coming, or illness pre- 
vents him from coming; a person obviates a difficulty 
by a contrivance, or a certain arrangement obviates 
every difficulty. We speak of circumstances pre- 
eluding a man from enjoying certain privileges; but 
we cannot say a person precludes another. 

Pre-cursor, from piwcurro, (see Curro, p. 9,) I run 
before, and furcrunner signify, literally, the same 
thing ; but forerunner is properly applied only to one 
who runs before to any spot to communicate intelli- 
gence ; and it is, figuratively, applied to things which, 
in their nature, or from a natural connection, precede 
others ; preGwrtor is on/y employed in this figurative 
sense. 

Pre-dict, from prcedicot (see Dico, p. 9,) I declare be- 
forehand. Predict, foretel, and prophesy, all signify to 
declare what is to happen, and convey the idea of a 
verbal communication of futurity to others : prognose 
Ocate denotes knowing, rather tlian speaking, of thiDgs 
to come. One foretels by a simple calculation or 
guess ; one predicts by a supernatural power, real or 
supposed I one prophesies by means <^ inspiration, 

Predkmmmi is that which may be asserted of any 
thing ; when applied to circumstances, it expresses a 
temporary embarrassed miuaHon: thus we speak of 
being in, or of bringing ourselves into^ a predicament. 

Predicaie» that part of a proposition which affirms 
or denies sometliing of the subject. ThuS| in the 
phrase, " God made the world," the phrase, made 
the world, is the predicate, and Gad is the subject* 
In Peter is a man," Peter is the subject, man the 
predicate, and is the copula. See Copaui. — - Prcdf* 
cofMi^, is the collection of several common pivdicaiei 
disposed in a certain order. The philosophers dis- 
tribute all bfling% all the objects of our thoughts or 
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idetm, into certain genera or claasesi in order to gain 
a more distinct and precise notion thereof; which 
classes the Latins call fmUcamenis^ and die Greeks 
cai^aries, — PrtdkUm is a declani^n beforehand of 
what is to come. 

Fre-face, pr^efari, to speak before. An adyerdsement 
in the beginning of a book^ to inform the reader of 
the design^ order, method, &c. observed in it. 

F^fer, from prtB^ro, (see Fero, p. 13,) I take before ; 
signifies to take one thing rather thaii another. To 
choose is to take one thing instead of another, to prefer 
is to take one thing before, or rather than, another : 
"we sometimes choose from the bare necessity of choos- 
ing, but we never prefer without making a positive 
and voluntary choice. 

Pre-fix, pr^Jigo, (see Figo, p. 13,) I fix before. Prefix 
is the opposite to affix. 

Pre-judge, prajudico, (see Dico, p. 9,) I judge before- 
hand, that is, before examination. Prepossession ap- 
plies to the feelings, prejudice refers only to opinions: 
we may be biassed for or against, we arc always pre* 
possessed in favour, and mostly prejudiced against. 

Pre-late, prelatus, (see Fero, p. 13,) carried or ad- 
vanced before the rest. An ecclesiastic raised to 
some eminent and superior dignity of the church. 

Pre-liminary, formed from priBi before, and Umeih 
threshold. Something to be examined or determined 
before an affair can be treated of thoroughly* and to 
the purpose. 

Pre-Iude, from praludo, (see Luno, p. 22,) I play before; 
is used principally in an extended sense. The idea 
of a preparatory introduction is included in the terms 
jfrelvde and prefaces but the former consists of ac- 
tions, the latter of words. Preltide was first adopted 
in music, and meant a short flight of music which 
was placed first in order to prepare the voice or hand 
for the performance of the regular composition. It 
now denotes any thing which shows what is to follow; 
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^ The h^Otctf^cwn A good prthide to the Mn&d.'* 
JMmm. 

I^ft-nuinire^ ftom mwrnahmUf {maiuruh npe,) ripe 
belbre oltoiy iM* beftiro Its ami time; isapfitied to 
that which is done with too modi haste. 

ft<e"Weditate, pnBmtBdiiot j I meditate befc^e-handL J^oiv- 
$i^/a denotes fhe simple act of the mind in seeing a 
thing belbre it happens; jireme^iaikm signifies com- 
ing at the knowledge of a thing by fiiroe of meditating 
or reflecting deeply. 

Pre-mise, from premiitoy (see Mrrro, p. 23,) I send 
before ; is to set down before-hand, or explain pre- 
viously. Premise and presume are both employed in 
regard to our previous assertions or admissions of an^ 
circumstances; the former is used for what belongs 
to opinions, the latter for what belongs to facts. Nd 
argument can be pursued until we have jyremtsea 
those points upon which both parties are to agree ; we 
must be carefdl not to presume upon more than wbsU 
we are fully authorized to take for certain. — Premises^ 
The first two propositions of an argument. Thus, in 
the argument, " Every man is an animal ; •* " Peter 
is a man ; " " therefore Peter is an animal the pro- 
positions, every marij and Peter, are the premises. 
Premises are the principles of our reasonings, as being 
clear, evident, and demonstrative propositions, from 
the relations of which to one another, we draw or 

infer new truths Premises, in law, the lands, &c 

mentioned in the beginning of a deed, lease, or con- 
veyance* 

Fre-mium, literally denotes ^a reward** ** recom- 
pense. " It is applied to something gfrai to invite 
aloaaorlttrgain. 

Pre-pare, pnejmrOf I get before-hand. 

Fh»-pondente^ from pree, before and pandMh a weight; 
signifies to exceed in weight. 

Ptre-poae, prepositiott, prteponoj (see PoHO^ p. 29,) I 
plaoe befoie. — PhjpsiMniy in grammar, one of the 
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pftits of qieech* FnpoMom are indediiiable paik 

tides. 

Pfe-posteroiis, from prtSf and po^ behind; signifies 
literally, that side finemost which is unnatural and 
Gontraiy to common sense. FoMki absurd^ and pre* 
fosteraus rise in degree; a violation of comnum sense 
IS implied by them alL FoOiih Is applied to any 
thingf however trivial, which In the smallest degree 
offends our understanding; abmrd and preposteraut 
are said only of serious things that are iqfiplied to our 
judgments* 

Pre-rogadve;, from ptm$ and rogo, I ask, A pie-eminence 
which one person has over another. The word is bor- 
rowed ixom the appellation given to a certain tribe or 
century m ancient Rome. {Century is from centum, 
a hundbedf as the century consisted of a division of 
the people amounting to a hundred.) This century 
gave the first vote in the assemblies for the election of 
magistrates ; quasi prcerogcUi because Jirst asked for 
their suffrage. 

Pre-sage, from prcesagioy (sa^usy knowing, sagio, I know 
quickly^) I perceive readily j signifies to be wise about 
what is to come. To forebode and to presage signify 
to form a conclusion in one's own mind as to future 
events ; presaging is a conclusion or deduction of 
what may be from what is, it lies in the understanding 
rather than in the imagination ; foreboding lies alto- 
gether in the imagination. The Romans judged of 
future events by certain signs which their superstition 
or the artifice of their priests had invented. Their 
most celebrated presages were founded on the flight 
of birds, or the entrails of victims. 

Pre-science, prescienty j»*dKido^ (see 8cio, p. 33,) I know 
before-hand. 

Pre-scribe, from pnEScribot (see Scano, p. S3») I write 
before-hand; signifies to set down authoritativehr^ 
also to write medical directions and forms of meA* 
dne. To order is the act of one Invested, lolli a 
partial authority— a master gives mden to Ub ser» 
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vant ; to prewnbe is the act of one who is 8ii|ierior 
by wtiie of hU knowledge — a phyucian j pre i iefi ft e i 
to hii patient 

P»e.»-ent, jtroiem, ^tfii^bdng,) b«ng before, bdng now 
in view or under consideration. To kiiroduce is to 
bring into any place, to pre$eni is to bring into the 
presence of: we speak of a person being introduced 
to another, and of a person being prexnUd at court, 
that is, to the sovereign. 

To ^ive is a familiar term which deagnates the 
ordinary transfer of property ; to ]9reseni is a term of 
respect, it includes in it the formality and ceremony 
of setting before another that which we wish to give; 
to o//^ is an act of humility or solemnity, it bespeaks 
the movements of the heart, which impels us to make a 
transfer ; we give to our domestics, present to princes, 
offer to God. 

Pre-serve, presem?, (see Servo, p. 35,) I keep away from 
danger. The idea of having in one's possession is 
common to the terms keep and preserve, but to preserve 
is to keep with care and free from all injury. We 
speak of being saved or spared from any evils ; preserved 
and protected refer only to evils of magnitude, as ruin 
or oppression. 

Vre-sidey pr^^sideo, (see Sedeo, p. 33,) I sit before others, 
or have authority over them. 

Fre-sume,from prasumo, (see Sumo, p. 38,) I take first 
orbefofe; signifies to believe without previous exa- 
minationi or aflSrm without immediate proof. — Pre^ 
mmpthe comes from presume, in the sense of sup? 
posing or taking for granted ; and presumptuous and 
presuming in the aense of taking to one*s self any 
onautborized importance. 

A presumptive heir is one expected to be heir ; pre* 
sumptkfe evidence is that which is founded on som^ 
thing probable but not demonstrated. Presumpiuous 
Iff a stronger term than presuming, the former desig- 
nates the express quality of presumption, the latter the 
iadiBation ; hence^ we apeidc of pres u m p tucm rather 
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tiian presuming language, of apmummg father Ibaa 
presumptuous disposition. 
Pre-tend, from prtetendo, (see Tenoo^ p. 39,) I stretch 
before; is to bold out a delusive appearance. To 
Jeign and to pretend are both opposed to what is true; 
to/eign consists often of a line of conduct to pr^tmd 
consists alwi^ of words : we affect by putciiig on • 
false y p ea nnce , we jmtend by making a (Use de- 
claration ; some tffett the manners of gentlemen, and 
pretend to gentili^ of birth. 

Tib^ pretence is set forth to conceal what is bad» 
ihB pretensum is sel Ibrtb to display what is good : a 
man of bad cha r acter may make a j»^e<«iictf of religion, 
•pereons of the least merit often make the greatest 
pretentunu —The pretence is not so great a violatioo 
of truth aa pretext i the one may consist of tnitfa and 
falsehood blended, the other consists of falsehood al- 
together. 

Freientim and Mm both signify aa assertioii of 
rights, but they difl^ in die nature of the rights ; the 
first refers only to the rights winch are considered aa 
such by an individual, the latter to those which eiisl 
Independently of his suppostkion* Those who haYe 
the best dtdms to the gratitude of mankind are com- 
monly men who make the fewest pretensiom- 
Pireter or preterit, from pnsierittis, past. In grammar, 
an inflexion of verb^ expressing the past tense or 
tnne. 

Pre-vail, from pranmleo, {valeo, I am strong,) I am strong 
above others ; is mostly used in a moral sense. Pre* 
vailing refers to the quality of a particular object, 
prevalent marks the quality of prevailing as it affects 
objects in general ; we speak of a prevailing opinion, 
and of particular disorders being prevalent- 

Pre-varicate, prtevaricor^ I act or speak tirst in one way 
and then in another. 

Pre-vent, from pr^evenio, (see Venio, p. 41,) is literally, 
I come or go before-hand. God is said to prevent U8» 
if he interposes with his grace to direct our pucposea 

z a 
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lowaid timt which is right [See prayer at tint 
doie of the Commiuiion Semoei beginnti^ with the 
words Prevent usy O Lord;" and compare Pad. 
lazztoiL in the Book of Common Prayer, witb 
the verse as it stands in the Old Testament.] 

To preeenit is often taken in the sense of to kinder^ 
but the latter is properly an act of the moment, it sup- 
poses no design* and b applied to the moyements of a 
particular inmvidual ; the former is a premeditated 
act, and is adapted for general purposes. I hinder a 
person who is running, if I lay hcdd of his arm and 
make him walk ; it is the object of a good government 
to prevent crimes, rather than to punish oflTenders. 
Pre-vious, previus, (via, a way,) leading the way, or 
going before. 

PRO. — For the explanation of Pro, see p. 245. 

Pro-ceed, process, procedoy {cedo, I move,) I move for- 
ward. Proceeding is said commonly of such things as 
happen in the ordinary way of doing business | process 
is said of such things as are done by rule ; the former 
is considered in a moral point of view, the latter in 
a scientific or technical point of view. 

Procession is used in speaking of a number of per- 
sons going forward in a certain order : a procession 
may consist of persons in all ranks and stations, but 
train and retinue apply to such as follow a person in a 
subordinate capacity. 

Pro-claim, proclamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I cry aloud 
before many persons. We announce an event that is 
just at hand, we proclaim an event that requires to 
be known, we publish what is supposed likely to in- 
terest all who know it. 

Pro-crastinate, (cro^ to-morrow,) to put off till to-mor- 
row, or from day to day* 

Pro-cure> from pn^cwrOf (euro, I care for,) I get the 
thing cared for, or sought after. We may obtain a 
tiling by the exertions of others, but procure is parti- 
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cularly employed for one's own personal exertions. — * 
Procurator or proctor 19 one who takes care of the af- 
ftirs of others* 

Pro-<2-iga], from prod^, (see Ago, p. 2^) I drive or 
laun^ forth ; is to give out in large quantities. The 
extrmfogani man spends his money without reason, 
the prodigal man spends it in excesses ; thus one may 
be extravagant with a small sum, one cannot be pro* 
digal without j^eat property. 

Prodigjf is that which is out of the usual course of 
nature. The enormous contradicts our rules of esti- 
mating and calculatingy the prodtgunu raises our 
minds beyond their ordinary standard of thinking. 

Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than the 
rest ; whereupon one said, ' See your baseness, that 
when you find a liberal mind, you will take most of 
him.* * No, (said Diogenes j but I mean to beg of 
tlie rest again.* " 

Pro-duce^ product, ^oc/mco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead 
forth. To 1/ield is the natural operation of any sub- 
stance to give out the parts or properties inherent in 
it ; produce conveys the idea of one thing causing 
another to exist, or to spring out of it. 

Production is applied to every individual thing 
that is produced by another, in this sense a tree is a 
production : produce and product are applied only to 
those productions which are to be turned to a pur- 
pose ; the former in reference to some particular ob- 
ject, the latter in a general sense. Productt in arith- 
metic, the quantity (drawn forth) arising from the 
multiplication of two or more numbers. 

'PrO'fiiss, prqfessuSf participle ofprofUeor, ( fateor, I speak,) 
I speak openly. An exposure of one's thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the signification of the 
terms profess and declare, but they differ in the manner 
of the action ; one professes by words or by actions, 
one declaires only by words : the profession may be 
general and partial^ the dedoroHion is positiTe and ez^ 
plicit 
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To j>rofess is employed only for what concerns OMfll 
self, to declare is likewise employed for what con- 
cerns others. 

Pro-fligate, (see Fmgo, p. 14,) one who dashes ^rwara 
without consideration. 

Pro-fuse, from profundoy (see Fundo, p. 15,) 1 pour 
fortli ; is used only in a moral sense ; thus we say, " a 
man is profuse in his acknowledgments, who repeats 
them oftener, or delivers them in more words, than 
are necessary.*' 

Profusion is taken in relation to unconscious ob- 
jects which are poured forth in great plenty, profuse- 
ness is used in relation to conscious agents ; we speak 
of a profusion of things, and of persons indulging 
themselves in profuseness* 

Pro-greas, progTvdior, (see Gbadus, p. 16,) I move for- 
wctfd, — " Arithmetical j»iaigmt»em is a series of quan- 
tities proceeding by continued equal differences^ either 
increasing or decreasing. Tbu8» 

Increasing 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. or 
Decreasing 21, 18, 15, 12, 9, &c. 

where the former fmgression increases continuallf 
by the common difference 2, and the latter series or 
progression decreases continually by the common dif> 
Ibrence 3. —> Geometrical pr^reukn is a series of 
quantities proceeding in the same continual ratio or 
proportion, either increasing or decreasing ; or It is a 
series of quantities that are continually proportional; 
or which increase by one common multiplier, or de- 
crease by one common divisor , which common mul- 
tiplier or divisor is called the common ratio. As, 

Increasing 1> 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 
Decreasing 81, 279 9, S» 1, &c. 

where the former progression increases by the com- 
mon multiplier 2, and the latter decreases by the 
common divisor 3. Thus it will be seen that arith- 
metical progression is effected by addition and sub- 
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traction, and geometrical progression by multiplication 
and division.*' 

Fro-jecty from prqjicio, ^see Jacio, p. 18,) I throw or 
put forward. Prqfect is only used figuratiTely for that 
which is put forward by the mind ; designs and plans 
are practised and suited to the ordinary and imme- 
diate drcumstancea of life ; prqjects consist mostly in 
speculation^ and are contrived for extraordinary oc- 
currences. ^ Greatness of mind is a quality that 
does not live on air : it stands in perpetual need of 
the lifls and proppings of kindred natures ; it longs 
to prefect itself towards its fellows." 

Pro-lix, changed from jyrulaxvs^ {laxiiSy loose,) loose to 
a great degree ; is used only in an extended sense : 
we speak of a jyrolix manner of writing. 

Pro-minent, promineo, I put out or forward, show my- 
self from far. Nothing is prominent but that which 
projects beyond a certain line ; every thing is conspi- 
cuous which may be seen by many : a figure in a 
painting is said to be prominent if it appears to stand 
forward, but it is not properly conspicuous unless there 
be something in it which attracts general notice. 

Pro-miscuous, from proviisceo^ I mix thoroughly; is 
applied to any number of different objects mingled 
together ; indiscriminate, is only applied to the action 
in which one does not discriminate different objects. 

Pro-mise, promittOy (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send or set 
before-hand. We promise a thing in a set form of 
wordS| that are clearly and strictly imderstood ; we 
engage in general terms, that may admit of alteration* 

F^mote, from pnmoveo, (see Moveo, p. 24^) I move 
forward; is only used figuratively. A person may 
adoance himself, or may be advanced by others : he is 
promoted and preforred only by others* Frofmqltiim is 
used in regard to offices in general, and prefkrmenti 
mostly in regard to ecclesiastical situations. 

Prompt, from prtmptuM^ the participle of pr<mo$ {pro and 
enuh) I draw out, or make ready ; marks one*8 desire 
to get ready He is dUsgetU who loses no time, but 
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kidepB dose to hb work i he who is expedUious tppKes 
hhnself to no otiier thing that offers, he finishes every 
thing in its torn ; he is pumifie who works with spirit^ 
so as to make things ready. 

BeoKfy is in general applied to that which has heen 
. intentionally prepared for a given purpose; prmnpi' 
ffiess and t^Onett lie in the personal endowments or flus- 
position : we speak of things being rtatfy for a joumeyy 
persons being apt to learn, or prompt to ob^ or to 
reply. 

Pro-mulgate^ from promulgo$ or prmmfgo, signifies to 
make vulgary or publicly known. We may pMisk 
that which b a domestic or a national concern ; we 
promulgate properly only that which is of general in- 
terest; such as doctrines, principles^ and precepts. 
The Jewish Law was promu^ated by Moses ; the 
mutgaHan among the Gentiles of the Gospel, or the 
law of Christt was effected by the apostles and disci- 
ples. 

Fro-noun, or pronomen, in grammar, a pari of speech 
used instead of a noun, as its substitute or represent- 
ative, whence the denomination ; from pro, for, and 
nomen, a noun. Pronouns are distinguished into 
pronouns of the first, the second, and the tiiird per- 
son, according as the subject of the conversation i% 
the speaker himself, the party addressed, or some 
third object different from both. As this Ihird person 
may be absent or unknown, the distinction of gender 
becomes necessary; and accordingly, in English, it 
has belonging to it the three genders, he, she, 

Pro-nounce, /?r{mu7icto, I speak out. To utters is to send 
forth a sound; to speaJcy is to utter an intelligible 
sound ; to pronouncCi is a formal mode of speaking. 

Propagate, from propago, I cut down a vine, that of it 
many young may be planted. See Disseminata. 

Pro-pensity, from propendeo, (see Pendeo, p. 27,) I 
hang forward ; is only used figuratively, to denote a 
strong leaning of the will towards an object ; prone, 
(pronut, downward,} cliaracterizcs ai habitual aud 
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fixed state of the will towards an objeet; ine^noHan 
marks the first movement of the will towands an ob* 
ject ; and tendency is a continued inclination. We 
may have an mdinaHon to that which is good or ba^ 
high or low ; tendency is applied to those Sbings which 
degenerate or lead to bad ; propensity and ptimeness 
refer only to that which is bad and low, we speak of 
a person haYing tL pnqtensUy to dnnldng^ and a prow- 
ness to lying. 

Propitiation, is defined to be a sacrifice oiibred to God 
to assuage his wrath, and render him jrropUious* The 
Latin word propiHuf, whence propitious, signifies 
kind, favourable^ merciful. Among the Jews thei^ 
were both ordinary and public sacrifices, offered by 
way of thanksgiving; and extraorvfinaiy ones oSBered 
by particular persons guilty of any crime> by way of 
propitiaHon, The Roman diurch believe the mass to 
be a sacrifice of lyropiHalHmh for the living and the 
dead. The reformed church allow of no prapUiaHmh 
but that one offered by Jesus Oirist on the cross. 
l*ro-portion, is sometimes coi^ounded with ra^ yet 
the two. have, in reaUty, very different ideas. (See 
Ratio,) ^ Proportion i^n is frequently confounded 
with progression- In effect, the two often coincide : 
the difference between them only consists in thiSi 
that progression is a particular species of propor- 
tion, in which' tiie second of the three terms has 
the same ratio to the third, whidi the first has to 
the second. Add to this, that proporlim is confined 
to three terms, but progresnon goes on to infinity 
(so that prt^resshn is a series or continuation of 
proporUons) g and that in four terms ^ 1S» S4» 
preporiion is only between the two couples 3 and 6, 
and 12 and 24; but the progression is between all 
the fourtems.** (See FRoasiMasiojn,) '^ProporHonale 
signifies having a portion suitable to, or in agreement 
with, some other object The signification of pro- 
portion and ^mmeffy is the samct namely, a due 
admeasurement of the parts to each otiier» and to Ilia 
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whole ; but symmetry has a partial application, pro- 
portion is applied to every tiling which admits oi 
dimensions and an adaptation of the parts. 
Pro-pose, propcnoy (see Pono, p. 29,) I place before. 
To q^er and propose are both employed in matters of 
practice or speculation, but the former is a less de- 
finite and decisive act than the latter : we commonly 
^^gr by way of obliging, and propose by way of ar- 
ranging or accommodating. 

Projwsal is used in the sense of an offer, proposi- 
Hm in the sense of setting down in a distinct form of 
words. 

The sentence consists of any words which convey 
sentiment, the jrroposition is the thing set before the 
mind ; tentence has more regard to the form of words^ 
and proptfsUion to the matter contained. ProposUion, 
in logics part of an argument, in which some quality, 
either n^^tive or positive, is attributed to a subject. 
A proportion consists of two terms; the one, that 
which we affimii called the su^ect; the other, the 
thing affirmed, called the predicate or atlrUnUe. 
These two are either joined or separated, by the 
intervention of some copuia or di^unctive. See Pas- 
DicATX and Copui.a« 

Pro-rogue^ from prorf^Of I put off ; is used in tlie ge- 
neral sense of deferring for an indefinite period ; ad' 
joum signifies only to put off for a day, or some short 
period ; tlie former is applied to national assemblies 
only, the latter is applicable to any meeting; both 
these terms are applied to the sessions of parliament ; 
the first denotes its continuance from one session to 
another, the second marks no more than a continu- 
ance of the session from one day to another. 

Pro-scribe, proscribo, (see Scribo, p. 33,) I write up 
publicly. — Proscription. A publication made in the 
name of the chief or leader of a party, by which he 
promises a reward to any one who shall bring him the 
head of one of his enemies. 

J^nose, from pnwh the natural language of n^ftnkind^ 
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loose and unconfined bj poetical measure. Frosa is 
deduced from prorsa or promts, going forwards, by 
way of opposition to verMo, or turning backwards; 
as is necessary in writing verse. Prose^writers have 
been compared to foot-travellers, who walk with less 
noise, but more security, than those on horseback. 

Pio-secute, proseguin', {seguory I follow,) I follow im^ 
mediately after, ConHnue is indefinite, it denotes 
simply going on with a thing as it has been begun ; 
profecute and pur$ue (which has the same origin as 
prosecute and persecute], mark the action of con- 
tinuing by some particular rule or manner. ** To jc>er- 
seciUe, always inq»lies some cruelty or injustice, as the 
motive forfoUawingi to prosecuiOf is to proceed by 
legal measures.*' 

F^spect, from prospkiOf (see Srxoio, p. 37,) I see 
before; designates the thing seen, and mrvey 
mark the act of a person looking at a thing : we 
take a mew or survey^ the prospect presents itself; 
we speak of our vlew$ but not of our prospect, being 
intercepted. These words are used figuratively: 
''ignorant people take but narrow liews of things, 
the capacious mind of a genius takes a survey of all 
nature.** Prospect, considered as a view into futurity, 
is opposed to retrospect, 

sper, compounded of pro, and spes, hope, signifies to 
be agreeable to the hopes. Men are said to prosper 
who accumulate wealth agreeably to their wishes, 
and b^ond their expectations. To Jlourish and 
lArte are always taken in a good sense, to prosper 
admits of a different view ; one may prosper by that 
which is bad. 

Pro-stration, from prostratus^ lying down or over- 
thrown ; is sometimes used in an extended sense, as 
when we speak of <'a sudden or a great prostration 
of strength." 

' pro-tect, from proiego, whicli signifies literally, I put 
something before a person as a covering. 
Defefice is an occasional action, protection is a peiw 
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manent action : a person may be defended in any pdr« 
ticular case of actual danger or difficulty, he is pro^ 
teded from what may happen as well as what does 
happen* 

Pfo-te8t» from proiestor, (testes, a witness,) I call to wit- 
ness ; signifies to declare a thing solemnly. — Protest, 
as a substantive^ denotes a solemn declaration of opi- 
nion agauist a measure. FraUit, in law, is used for 
an open affirmation, that a person doe8» either not at 
ally or but conditionally, yield his consent to any act. 
• Any of the Lords in Parliament have a right to pro* 
test their dissent to any bill passed by. a majority, 
with their reasons for such dinent; which protest is 
entered in form. The members of the House of Com- 
mons have no right to protest* — Protestant* A name 
first ^iven in Germany to those who adhered to the 
doctnne of Luther, because, in 1529, ihsy protested 
against a decree of the Emperor Charles V. 

Pro-trude, protrudOf (firudOf I thrust,) I thrust forward. 

Fh>-verb, prooerMumt (nerbvm, a word.) A short sen- 
tence, frequently repeated by the people ; or, more pro- 
perly, a proverb is a concise^ witty, and wise speech, 
grounded upon long experience^ and containing, for 
the most psort, some useful wamii^. The adage of 
former times is the proverb of the present, the only 
difl^nce that there appears between them is this, 
the former is the fruit of knowledge and long ex- 
perience, the latter of vulgar ol»ervations ; the 
adage is therefore more refinS than the proverb. — 
A mediod of instruction by Proverbs and P^urables 
was adopted by those who, by gemus and reflection, 
exercised in the school of experience, had accumu- 
lated a stock of knowledge, and were desirous of re- 
ducing it into the most compendious form, and oom- 
prifflng, in a few maxims, those observations which 
they apprehended most essential to human happiness. 
This mode of instruction was peculiarly adapted to a 
rude state of sodety. 

Fto-vide, prooideo, (see Vinxoi p. 41,) literally, I see 
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before-hand; and, figuratiYelyf I gel in leadiness for 
some future purpose. 

FroMmee expresses tiie particular act of provide 
ingy prudenoB tXie habit of providing; the former is 
ai^lied to the Divine Supeiintelligence^ to animals 
and to men, the latter is employed only as a charac- 
teristic of men. [The Latin a4jective pruien* is a 
contraction of protfidtns, the partidplo of prmndeo g 
the substantive j^nidbilM (whence jmidlsite^) is formed 
from pmdem*'] — Fnniidenoe also impUes a particular 
interposidon of God in administering the affairs of 
individuals and nations^ and wholly distinct from that 
genend and incessant exertion of his power, by which 
he sustains the universe in existence. 
Fro-voke, flfoooco^ (see Voco, p. 41») I call forth. The 
tender welings are said to be moakeMdi the affectiona 
and passions in general are saeciM» the angry pas** 
sions are commonly provoked^ the tears of the af- 
flicted ewdie a sentiment of commiseration, the most 
equitable administrations of justice may excUe mur- 
mursy a harsh and unreasonable reproof will provoke 
a reply. 

Proxy, a corruption of proctor or procurator. Proxy, 
or procurator, is a deputy or person who officiates in 
the room of anothav Princes are usuaUy married 
by proxy. Peers are allowed to give thdr votes by 
proxy t which the Commons are not. 

P^dence. See Vono^ p.-4I. 

Pulpit, from puJpitunh A scafibld. The higher part of 
the stage, whore the poets recited. The term pulpU 
is now restrained to an elevation in a church, whence 
sermons are delivered. Some derive the word from* 
ptMeunh because persons are there exposed to pubUc 
view. 

Punctuation, from punctum, a point. The art of pdnU 
ing, or dividing a discourse into periods, and mem- 
bers of periods, by poinU expressing the pauses to 
be made in it, which are necessary both for under- 
6taiidiug and pronouncing it. 
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Q. 

QjVArao-F&s and Qiiiiku*ple. See Puco, p. 28. 

Qoantityy iTom punUUoh that property of a thing 
whidi may be increased or dinunisfaed ; is a term used 
in grammar^ to denote the diflerenoeof time we take 
in pronouncing the syllables of a word.**—*' AccerUf 
though closely united to quaniiiyt is not only distinct 
from it, but in the formation of the iroiee really 
antecedent to it. The pitch or height of the note is 
taken first, and tlien the continuance of it is settled; 
by the former of those the ctccent is determined, by 
the latter the quanliti/. Emphasis differs from quan^ 
titi/y as it has less regard to the time, but rather de- 
notes a certain grandeur, whereby some letter, sylla- 
ble, word, or sentence is rendered more remarkable 
tliuu the rest, by a more vigorous pronunciation, and 
a longer stay upon it. In the English, emphasis is 
more attended to than quanlUy ; for although long 
and short, or short and long syllables may some- 
times form the rhythm of English verse, yet that which 
invariably and essentially forms it, is the interchange 
of emphatic and non-emphatic syllables." Beattie* 

Quarantine, or quarantain, corrupted from quadraginta, 
forty. Quarantine is a terra used to denote tlie space 
of forty days, which vessels, coming from places sus- 
pected of contagion, are obliged to wait before they 
come into port. 

Quarto, from qitartot the fourth time. A book in which 
every sheet, being twice doubled, makes leaves. 

Quaternion, from qiiatert four. Quaternion means a 
sum of four. The elements, according to the ancients, 
were four in number, and from this mixt'ire all things 
were compounded : 

" And ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's w(mib, that in qwxiemuin run, 
let your ceaseless change 

** Vary to your great Maker still new praise.** 
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Quinquagesima. A Latin word which means the fiftk 
eth. Shrove Sunday is termed Quinquagesirna Sunday, 
and is so called because it is theJifSUeth day before 
Easter. * 

Quint-essence, from quinta, fifth, and essentia. (See Es- 
sence.) The ancients made fire, air, earth, and water 
to be the four elements, of which all earthly things 
were compounded. And as they allowed nothing to 
be real but what has a body, they would have the 
soul to be tha Jiflh element^ a kind of quintessence with- 
out a name, unknown here below, indivisible, un* 

moveable, celestial, and divine *« Quintessence 

is now used to denote an extract from any thing, con- 
taining all its virtues in a small quantity ; it literally 
means, a flflh being, and was formerly employed to 
express the higliest degree of rectificatioa to which 
any substance can be brought." 

Quotient, from quoties, how often. That is, how often 
one number is found in another. Quotient, in arith- 
metic, the number resulting from the division of a 
greater number by a smaller, and which shows how" 
often the smaller is contained in the greater, or how 
often the divisor is contained in the dividend. Thus, 
the quotient of 12 divided by 3 is 4. To the ques- 
tion, in the number 120, how often is the number IQ 
to be found? I reply, 12. 

Divisor \ Dividend / Quotient 
10 J 120 \ 



• An explanation of the woids Easter, Lent, Shrove^ 
and otfaersy which are used in the Calendar, is given in 
a Work, published ammaily, entitled " Timers Tele- 
scope.'* The Almanack is so enigmatical that an ez- 
pianatioa of to contents and references is very desir- 
able, and such is the object of this publication : in ad- 
dition to which it contains a great variety of information 
on topics extremely interesting to young pc^jisoai^ 

A AS 
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R. 

Ratio, (see RsASONy) in arithmetic^ is tlulfc relation 
or habitude of two things, which detenmnes the 
quantity of one from the quantity of another without 
the intervention of a third; thus we say, the ratio of 
5 to 10 is 2 ; the ratio of 12 and 24 is 2. I^vporiion 
is the sameness or likeness of two such relations; 
thus tlie relation between 5 and 10, and 12 and 24, 
being the same, or equal, the four terms are said to 
be in proportion. Hence, ratio exists between two 
numbers, but propoition requires^ at leas^ three, 
rroportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of two 
ratios, when compared together, as ratio is of two 
quantities. The two quantities that are compared, 
are called the ter?ns of the ratioy as 5 and 10 ; the 
first of these (5j being called the afUecedent% and the 
latter (10) the consequent. See Profortxok. 

Ratiocination, from ratio t the exercise of that fiiculty of 
the mind called reason. The agreement or disagree- 
ment of two ideas does not appear from the bare con- 
sideration of the ideas themselves, unless some third 
be called in, and compared, either separately or con- 
jointly with it: the act, then, by which, from ideas 
thus disposed and compared, we judge this or that to 
be so, or not so, is called reasoning or ratiocination* 

Radical, from radixy radicis, a root. Something serving 
as a basis or foundation ; or which, like a root, is the 
source or principle whence any thing arises. In 
grammar, the term radical is applied to words which 
are the roots or primitives of others; in opposition to 
compounds and derivatives. 

Real, from realis, (resy a thing,) relative to a thing. 
Real is opposed to imaginary. " Imaginary distem- 
pers are often attended with real and unfeigned suf- 
ferings, that enfeeble the body and dissipate the spi- 
rits." Blackmore. — BeaL in law, is opposed to per* 
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$onaL I am hastening to convert my estate that is 
personal into mil.** Personal estate is that consisting 
of money, moveables, &c in opposition to lands and 
tenements which are called real estate* 
Reason, is derived fiom ratio, through the medium of the 
French language* The French changed ratio into 
raUoth whence our word reasom BaHo is from the 
verb which draws its origin from res, a thing. 
Rear is to think, that is, to occupy the mind in the 
consideration of the Mng {res) which is presented to 
its notice, ^ Reason is that faculty or power of the 
soul by which it distinguishes good from evil : or it 
is that principle by which, comparing several things 
or ideas together, we draw consequences from the 
relations they are found to have. 



RE, RETRO. — **Re has been considered as an 
abbreviation of retro ; the latter, however, is 
probably a compound of the former with tratui; 
it evidently la analogous to contra and exlra. 
Though we do not find re used, except in com- 
position, yet it is probable that it originally sig- 
nified back. 

" From the same source we have rear, and the 
French arrilre, the back or Mnder part, gene- 
rally applied to the last division of a fleet or 
army. 

** To rein is to keep back, to rest is to remain 
or Hay behind ; when back is applied to action^ 
it may by an easy metaphor signify again. To 
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go badkf or in the direction of the back, is to go 

again over the same course; to give back any 
thing is to reham it, or to give it again. Me- 
ponercy to repose, (^ponere, to place,) is ^ther 
to put AGAIN with reference to time, or to put 
BACK in a retired part with reference to place. 

Our word rediue presents another figure of 
the particle rb ; it signifies shut up in a retired 
place, as if back or away from observation. 
These different significations of re are common 
in the composition of English words. To re- 
move is literally to move back or away; it has 
also the figurative meaning to move again. To 
r&4nake is to make anew, and to re-mount is to 
mount a second time." Booth, 

The particle bb, similarly to in, has an inten- 
sive signification, (see p. 192,) as we find in the 
words, refractory, relax,^ reSgion, remain, rc?- 
medy, remove!^ Re, when placed before vow- 
els, is often followed by d, to avoid the hiatus : 
firom tiiis mode of ortiiography we have such 
words as redundant, flowing over or back again, 
finom tiie Latin unda, a wave; and to redeem, to 
purchase back, firom emere, to buy. 

Re^bdlion, from r^dWh (which is compounded of re^ 
ag^n, and bellum> See Bbllum, p. S.) R^MSm 
origiBally ugnified a second mistanoe; % ristog of 
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such as had been formerly overcome in battle by the 
Romans, and had yielded themselves to thdr subjec* 
tion. It is now generally used for a traitorous taking 
up of arms against the king. 
Re-capitulate, (capuif the head,) is to repeat the ge- 
neral heads of thai; which has already been said or 
written* 

Re-ced^ recedth (see Cbdo» p. 6>) I move back* Mecede 
is to go backi and relreai is to draw back ; the former 
is a simple action suited to one's convenience, the 
latter is a particular action dictated by necessity; 
whoever can advance can recede, but in general those 
only retreat whose advance is not free. 

Ke-ceive^ recipiot (see Camo, p. 5,) I take back ; accept 
is to take to one's self : we receive what is our own, 
we accept what is offered by anoUier. — Receipt is 
applied to Inanimate oi]jects which are taken into 
possession, reception is used in the sense of treating 
persons at their first arrival. 

Reciprocal is taking and re-taking; when the act 
of exchange is free and voluntary, it is tenned mu- 
tual ; when it is equally obligatory on each party, it 
is termed obligatory: mutual applies to nothing but 
what is personal, reciprocal is applied to things remote 
from the idea of personality, as reciprocal verbs. — 
Recipe* A term applied to the formula of a remedy, 
appointed to be administered to a patient. It is thus 
called because always beginning witii the word recipe^ 
which signifies taket ordinarily expressed by tlie ab- 
breviation R» 

Rc-cite, recito, (cito, I call,) T call over again. To re- 
cite is to repeat in a formal manner, to rehearse is to 
repeat or recite by way of preparation, to recapitulate 
is to repeat in a minute and specific manner. 

The relation may concern matters of indifference, 
the recital is always of something that affects tlie in- 
terests of some individual : we speak of a relation of 
daily occurrences, the recital of one's calamities. 

B«.claim, from redmna, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I call back; 
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ffgmfioi to caU back to ito right place that which haa 
gone aatrsy* 

Ee-dine^ re^noy (see CuirOy p. 7,;^ 1 bend back. 

Re-coUlect, from recoUig^, (aee Coluct,) I collect 
again ; ia lined only to mark an operation of tbe mind^ 
To vemenAat is to call to mind that which haa once 
been preaented to it, but to reooBeci ia to remember 
what haa been remembered before. Remembrance is 
engaged in things that have but just left the mind, 
but reooOedxfm triea to retrace the faint images of 
things that have been so long untfaoi^ht of, as to be 
almost obHterated from the memoiy. . 

Re-condle. See CoKCtLun. 

Record, recardor, [corh eordUf heart,) I bring back to 
the heart; is to call to mind by a memorandum ; to 
register is to put down in writing : the latter is used 
for domesdc and dvil transactions^ the former fbr 
public and political events. 

Re- course and recur, from recurro, see (Ciniiio, p. 9,) I 
run or come back ; are only used ilguradvely. Re- 
course is running back as it were for a ss is ta nc e, and 
we speak of thouglits recurring to the mind, 

Re-d-eem, from redemo, (emoy I buy,) I buy back; is a 
term of general application, ransom is employed only 
on particular occasions : we may redeem by labour, or 
any thing which supplies an equivalent to money ; we 
ransom only by money : we speak of the ransom of a 
captive. Redeem is often used in an extended sense ; 
we speak of redeeming our character, and of our Sa- 
viour redeeming sinners. — Redemptiofh theology, 
denotes the recovery of mankind from sin and death, 
by the sacrifice of Christ, who on this account is called 
the Redeemer of the world. 

Re-duce, from reducot (see Doco, p. 10,) I lead back; 
is used in the sense of lessen when applied to num- 
ber, quantity, &c. ; louder is used in Uie same sense 
when applied to terms, demands, &c. ; the former, 
however, occurs in cases where circumstances as well 
as persons are concerned, tbe latter only in cases 
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where persons act: a fresh importation of corn some- 
times reduces the price, a man loivers his price or his 
demands, when he finds them too high. — Reduction, 
in arithmetic, is the change or leading back of monies, 
weights, or measures, into tlie same value in other de- 
nominations, as pounds into shillings and pence; or 
shillings and pence into pounds. 

Re-d-undancy, from redundo, (undot I flow,) I flow 
again and again, {. <?. too much ; is only used figur- 
atively : we speak of a redundancy of worda^ when 
more words are used than are useful. 

Re-fer, referoy (see Fero, p. 13,) I bring back; relate 
(from latus, the participle of fero,) signifies, brought 
back. To refer is an act that depends upon the will; 
we refer a person to a certain book, that is, direct his 
attention to it : to relate depends upon the nature of 
things ; nothing relates to another without some p<Hnt 
of accordance between the two. 

Re-flect, from r^flectth (Jiecto, I bend,) I bend back; is 
to bead the mind back upon itself. To think is a 
general and indefinite term, to r^led is a particular 
mode of thinking : we tfdnk whenever we receive or 
recall an idea to the mind, but we reflect only by re- 
calling, not one only, but many ideas; we think if 
we only suffer the ideas to revolve in succession in 
the mind ; but in r^ecHngvre compare, combine, and 
judge of those ideas which thus pass in the mind. — 
M^flection of the rays of Mfghlt, is a motion of the 
rays, by which, after striking on a body, or after a 
near approach to it, they are driven back. Reflec- 
tion comes to denote ^< accusation** from the indkwt 
or reflected way in which " accusations*' are Ire* 
quently made. 

Re-fluz. (See Flvo, p. 14.) S^use of the sea, the 
ebbing of flie water, or ite return from the shore. 
It is thus called, as being the opposite motion to the 
flood orHax. 

Be-form. The reformation of religion, called way 
of eminence ^ The Refonnation," was b^^n by the 
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Elector of Saxony at the solicitation of Luthcr> about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

JRe-fractory, from refringOj (see Franco, p. 15,) I break 
open ; marks the disposition to break every thing 
down before it ; it is the excess of the unruly with 
regard to children : an unrulj/ child objects to be 
ruled ; a refractory child sets up a positive resistance 
to all rule. — Refraction of the rays of light is a de- 
viation of the rays from the direct course, upon falling 
obliquely out of one medium into another of a differ- 
ent density. The term refraction is derived from the 
distortion which it occasions in the appearance of an 
object, viewed in parts only, by refracted light : thus 
an oar partially immersed in water appears bent, on 
account of the refraction of light. 

lie-fund, from refundo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour 
back ; signifies to pay back what has been received. 
— Refuse is, literally, to pour or cast back that which 
is presented ; and, in an extended sense, not to com- 
ply with what is requested : refuse is an unqualified 
action, it is accompanied with no expression of opi- 
nion ; decline is a gentle and indirect mode of refusal ; 1 
reject is a direct mode, and conveys a positive senti* | 
ment of disapprobation, 

lle-fute. See Confute. 

Regi-cide. See CuEdo, p. 4. 

Re-ject, from rejicioj (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast back; is , 
mostly used in a figurative sense. We refuse what is I 
asked of us, for want of inclination to comply ; we 
decline what is proposed, from motives of discretion ; 
we r^ect what is ofifered to U8» because it does not 
fall in with our views. ] 

Ke-lapse, from relator, (see Labor, p. 19,) I slip back ; 
is only used figuratively. We speak of a relapse from 
a state of recovery to sickness ; and of a rtlapse into 
vice or error once forsaken. 

Re-latc, (see Refer,) signifies to bring that to the notice 
of others which has before been brought to our own 
notice, it is said generally of all events^ both of thow 
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wludi concern othen as well as ouiselYes; ncount 
is said only of those which concern ourselves: we 
nay relate either by writing or by word of mouth ; 
we recount only by word of mouth. 

The terms connected and r^UOed are employed in a 
moral sense to express an affinity between subjects of 
thought ; the first marks it in an indefinite manner, 
the second in a specific manner. — The idea of relation 
we acquire, when the mind so considers any thing, that 
it doth, as it were, bring it to another, and carry its 
view from the one to the other. Hence the things 
intimating this respect are called relatives! and the 
things so brought together, are said to be related* — 
Relative terms include a kind of opposition between 
them; yet so that the one cannot be without the 
other. Such are parent and childy husband and wifey 
&c. One single man may at once sustain the relations 
of father, son, brother, husband, friend, subject, Eu- 
ropean, Englishman, islander, master, servant, beggar, 
&c. to an indefinite number; he may be capable of 
as many relations as there can be occasions of com^ 
paring him to other things. 

Re-lax, (laxus, loose,) is to make loose, and in a moral 
sense to make less severe, attentive, or laborious: we 
speak of relaxing the rigor of the law, and of rekuagig - 
our endeavours. 

Re-lic, from relinquo, 1 leave; is that which is left. 
What is left after tlie use or consumption of any thing 
is termed the remains; what is left after a lapse of 
years is termed a reUc^'^Belic, in the Roman church, 
signifies certain remains of the body or clothes of 
some saint or martyr, preserved in honour of his me- 
mory. 

Be-lieve, from releiHh {levo, I lift up,) I lift up again; 
is only used in an extended sense : alleviate respects 
our internal feelings only ; relieve, our external cir- 
cumstances : redress is said only witii regard to matters 
of right and justice; reUtf to those of kindness and 
Inunani^. 

II B B 
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Be-ligioa is deimdt aoeordtoff to GcenH Ami rel^m, 
{Itgeref to readf or consider^ to te-coiu£der; 1mi^ ao- 
ooniing to Senrius mnd most modern gnamnaruuiSy 
from religare^ {UgarCf to bind,) to bind again, or to 
bind fasL If the Ciceronian etymology be the true 
one^ the word r^tpon will denote the diligent study 
of whatever pertams to the worship of God; but ac- 
cording to the other deriTation, which we aie inclined 
to prefer, it denotes that obligation which we feel on 
our minds from the relation in which we stand to 
some superior power. In either case, the import of 
the word religion is different from that of theologj/, as 
the former signifies a number of practical duties, and 
the latter a system of speculative trutlis." See Etir- 
cycl. Brit. 

Re-linquisli has the same origin as Relic. 

Re-luctant, from reluctor, {luctar, 1 struggle,) signifies 
struggling with the will against a thing. Averse is 
positive, it marks an actual sentiment of dislike; 
vnwiUin-g is negative, it marks the absence of the 
will; loath and reluctant mark strong feelings of 
aversion. 

fte-main, from remaneo; and continue^ both convey the 
idea of confining one's self to something, but continue 
applies often to the sameness of action, and remain to 
the sameness of place or situation. Remain is em- 
ployed for either persons or things, stay for persons 
only ; when temam is employed for persons only, it is 
invohintary ; $tay is altogether voluntary: soldiers 
must remom where they are stationed; friends Uay at 
the houses of each other. 

Ite$t is said of any part, large or small, but com- 
monly regards the smaller part which has been left 
After the greater part has been taken. 

Remnani is but a variation of rmatn, it is scarcely 
applicable but to cloth : residue is another species of 
remainder, it is ^Hed to that which remains after a 
division has taken places Reti is applied either to 
P«wms or things; remainder only to things. 
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Be-medy, from remediuni, which is compounded of the 
intensive particle re, and medeor, I cure or heal. To 
cure is employed for that which is out of order ; to 
heal for that which is broken : diseases are cured and 
wounds are healed* Remedy is to the cure as the 
means to the end ; a cure is performed by the appli« 
cation of a remedy. Remedy is also used in a moral 
sense : we speak of evils or deficiencies being reme' 
died* 

Re-mit, from remittOt (see Mitto, p. 23,) 1 send back ; 
is only used figuratively, and signifies to take ofl* en- 
tirely or in part of tliat which has been imposed : we 
speak of remitting a punishment. 

Negligence and remissness consist in not doing what 
ought to be done: one is negligent in regard to busi- 
ness, and the performance of bodily labour ; one is 
remiss in duty, or in such things as respect mental 
exertion. 

Re-raorse, from remordeo, (nwrdeOi I bite,) I bite again; 
signifies a severe mental pain awakened by reflecting 
on some particular ofience. 

Re-move, from removeo, (see Moveo, p. 24,) to move a 
tiling from its place. — Distant is used absolutely to 
express an intermung space ; remote rather expresses 
the idea of being out of sight : a person is said to live 
in a dittant country, or a remote comer of any country. 
When we speak of a remote idea it designates that 
which is less liable to strike the mind than a dittant 
idea* 

Re-munerate, from {mvnuh a sendee,) I give 

something in return for a service performed ; it diSers 
from compensation in the nature of the service and in 
the return. Compennttien is made for bodily labour 
and menial ofHces; remuneration for mental ezertionst 
for literary, civil, or political offices. 

Re^novate^ retuwh (nomis, nem,) I restore to the first 
state.— iietitt;^ and refire^ respect only the tempomrj 
state of the body ; renovate respects its permanent 
state: we speak of being remed and r^fireihed after a 
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partial exhaustion, andof onc*s Iicalth being renovat&i 
after having been considerably impaired. 

Re-nounce, renuncio, {nuncio, I tell,) I declare to give 
up something. As reyxouncc signified originally to give 
up by word of mouth, and to resign to give up by 
signature, the former is a less formal action than the 
latter : we renounce the pleasures of the world when 
we do not seek to enjoy them. 

Re->peat, repeto, (peto, I seek,) I seek or go over again. 
We repeat both actions and words, we recite only 
words; we repeat our own words or the words of an- 
otheTi we recite only the words of another ; we rehearse 
for some specific purpose^ either for the amusement or 
instruction of others. 

Re-pel, repelloy (pello, I drive^) I drive back. We 
refuse and reject that whicli is either offered to us, or 
presents itself for acceptance; but we repel thac which 
forces itself into our presence. 

Re-pose, from repono, (see Poko, p. 29>) I place back; 
is used both in a natural and in a moral sense : we 
speak of reposing as synonymous with to lay to rest^ 
and of reposing confidence in a person. 

Earn and guiei respect action on the body ; rest and 
rqfose respect the action of the body t we are eas^ or 
guict when fireed from any external agency that is 
painful j we have ^or repose when the body is no 
longer in motion. 

Re-prehendy fhrni repr^endot (prehendo» I take;,} I 
take again ; and reproofs both imply personal blame ; 
but the former is much milder than tihe latter. — Itepre^ 
hendon amounts to litde more than passing an unfa- 
vourable sentence upon the conduct of another, reprooj 
adds to this an unlnendly address to the oflender. 

Re-pressy from repnmoy (see Prkho, p. 30,) I press 
back ; is only used figtiratively : a person is said to 
rgoress his fedings when he does not give them vent 
either by words or actions; he is said to restrain his 
flings when he never lets them rise beyond a certaiu 
pitdu 
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Be-probate, from reprobo, I disapprove | la applied prin* 

cipally to tilings ; condemn to peradns. 
Reptile, from nptitiSf {repa$ I creep,) an animal that 

creeps. 

Re-public, from respubUoh (compounded of rvs, estate, 
wealth, and pubMca,) A commonwealth. A popular 
state of gorerament; or a nation where the body of 
the people^ or a part of it, have the government in 
their own hands. When the body of the people is 
possessed of the supreme power» this is called a De^ 
mocracy. When the supreme power is lodg^ in the 
hands of the Nobles it is then an Aristocracy* When 
the goverment is administered by a few persons it ia 
termed OHgprehy. When it is in the hands of a mob^ 
it is called an OdUbcracyu* 

Re-pugnance, r^piugno, {pugmy I fight,) I fight against; 
stgnmes the resistance of the feelings to an object. . 

Re-pulse has the same origin as Rb^bl* 

Re^putation,^ from repvJto (jpyio, I think,) I think and 
think again. — CAoradtfr implies the moral mark 
which distinguishes one man finom another ; tepuU^ 
Hon is what is thought of a man by others. 

Requiem, fhmi reataes, rest A hymn sung for the le* 
pose of thedeaa. 

Re-quire, requirof, (see Quero, p. SI,) I seek, or I 
seek to get back. We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be given ; we require that which we wish and 



• Theology, Democracy, Aristocracy, Oligarchy, Och- 
locracy, are terms derived from the Greek language, and 
will be found explained in The Student's Manual. 
See the advertisements at the beginning of this volume. 

t Request, comes from requiro, through the medium 
of the French word requete. " As ask sometimes implies 
a demand, and heg a velicmence of desire, or strong de- 
gree of necessity, politeness has adopted another term 
which conveys neither the imperiousness of the one, nor 
the urgency of the other ; this is the word requat*"* 
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expect to have done : a donatid is more positive than 
& rtguisUion ; the former admits of no question, the 
latter is both liable to be questioned and refused. 

TliL' request is but a simple expression, the entreaty 
is urgent; the requ-cst may be made in trivial matters, 
the entreaty is made in matters that deeply interest 
the feeling. 

The petition is a public act in which many express 
their wishes to the supreme authority j the request 
is an individual act between men in their private 
stations. 

Re-serve, reservo, (see Servo, p. 35,) I keep back. 
To reserve is an act of more specific design than retain, 
which is a simple exertion of our power ; we reserve 
tliat which is the particular object of our choice ; we 
retain that which once comes into our possession. T?*?- 
serve is employed only as the act of a conscious agent, 
retain is often the act of an unconscious agent ; we - 
reserve what we have to say until a more suitable op- 
portunity oilers; the mind retains the impressions of 
external objects by its peculiar faculty, the memory. 

Re-side, from resideoj I sit down ; conveys the full idea 
of a settlement ; abide umii sojuurn relate more properly 
to the wandering liubits of men in a primitive state of 
society; divell-, as implying a stay u!idcr a cover, is 
universal in its application, for we may dwell either in 
a palace or a cottage: livet reside and inJiabit are 
confined to a civilized state of society; the first ap- 
plying to the abodes of the infmor orders, the latter 
two to those of the higher classes. 

Re-sign, from reagno, (see Sigkum, p. S5,) signifies to 
sign back or away from one*8 self. To abdicate is a 
species of informal resignation : a monarch abdicates 
his throne who simply declares his will to cease to 
reign ; but a minister rest^^m his o6Sce when he gives 
up the seals by which he held them. 

A man gives up a situation by a 'positive act of his 
choice, he resigns it when he feels it inconvenient to 
hold it ; we resign that which we have^ and we Jamfp 
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iSbSLt which we might have ; we resign the claims 
which we have already made, we Jarego the claim 
which we miglit make. 

Patience applies to any troubles or pains whatever, 
small or great ; resignatioyi is employed only for those 
of great moment, in which our dearest interests are 
concerned. 

Re-sist, resisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand against. To 
oppose, simply denotes the relative opposition of two 
objects, and when applied to persons it does not 
necessarily imply any personal characteristic ; resist is 
always an act of more or less force when applied to 
persons, it is mostly a culpable action. 

Re-solve, from resolvo, (see Solvo, p. 37,) 1 loosen 
again. Between solve and resolve there is no consi- 
derable difference either in sense or application ; the 
former seems merely to speak of unfolding in a gene- 
ral manner tliat which is wrapped up in obscurity, to 
resolve is rather to unfold it by the particular method 
of carrying one back to first principles; we solve a 
problem and resolve a difficulty. 

To determine is to fix the mind, or to cause it to 
rest in a certain opinion ; to resolve is to lay open 
what is obscure, to clear tlie iniud from doubt and 
hesitation. 

Resolution is courage in the minor concerns of life : 
courage comprehends under it a spirit to advance, 
resoltUion simply marks the will not to recede. A 
man who is decided remains in no doubt ; he who is 
determined is uninfluenced by the doubts and ques- 
tions of others ; he who is resolute is uninfluenced by 
the consequences of his actions. 
Re-spect, from respicio, (see Specio, p. 37,) I look 
back upon ; to look upon with attention. 

Esteem and respect flow from the understanding, 
regard springs from tlie heart as well as the head; 
esteem is produced by intrinsic worth, respect by ex- 
trinsic qualities, (as superiority of birth or talent,) 
regard is affection blended with etteem. 
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Honor expresses less than reverence and more than 
respect; to honor is an outward act, to reverence is 
either an act of the mind or the outward expression of 
a sentiment, to respect is only an act of the mind. 

Respect is said of objects in general, regard mostly 
of that which enters into the feelings : laws respect 
the general welfare of the community, the due ad- 
ministration of the laws regards the happiness of the 
individual. 

R&-spire, respiro, (see SriRO, p. 38,) I breathe again. 

Re-sponse, from respondeo^ I answer; is principally 
used to denote a form of words used by a congrega- 
tion when speaking alternately with the minister in 
public worship. 

An answer is given to a question, a reply is made to 
an assertion, a rejoinder is made to a reply, a response 
is made in accordance with the words of another : 
we are anstuerable for a demanri, responsible for a 
trust, accoufUable for our proceedings^ and amenable 
to the laws. 

Re-splendent, resplendeo, I shine bright. 

Re-st, m/o, (see Sto, p. 36,) I stand back. Whatever 
does not move or exert itself is said to be at rest- 
Rest simply denotes the cessation of motion ; repose is 
that species of rest which is agreeable after labour. 

Re-stitution, restituoy (see Statuo, p. 36,) I place a 
thing again in its place. Restoration of property may 
be made by any one, whether the person taking it or 
not ; restitution is supposed to be made by him who 
has been guilty of tho irijustice of taking properQr 
from another. 

Restoration, or restauration, from restauro, I replace in 
a former state. In England we say, the Restoration 
or Restauration, by way of eminence) for the return 
of King Charles II. in 1660. 

Re-strain and restrict are variations of the verb restringOf 
I bind down ; but they have acquired a distinct ac- 
ceptation : the former applies to the desires as well as 
the outward conduct^ the latter only to the outward 
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conduct A person is said to resiram his appetite, or 
to be restrained from doing miscMef ; we qieak of a 
person bdng restricted in Sie use of his money, or in 
his diet. 

Constraint respects the moTements of the body 
only, restraint those of the mind and the outward ac* 
tions : we say a person's behaviour is constrained, and 
his feeUngs fviframsifi. 

Coercion u exercised $ restraint is imposed : threats, 
or any actual exercise of auUiority, coerces ^ fear, 
shame^ or a remonstrance, restrains* 

Re-snlt, from resuUoy (see Salio, p. 32,) I junap back ; 
is used figuratively, to signify that which springs or 
bounds back from another: Tlie state of the world 
is continually changing, and none can tell the resvU 
of the next vicissitude.'* 

Re-sume, resumo, (see Stmo, p. 88,) I take back, or 
take again, or begin again what has been interrupted ; 
as to resume a discourse. 

Re-surrection, resurgo, (see Rxgo, p. 31,) I rise again* 

Re-susdtate, resuscxto, (suscUo, I rouse,) I rouse again. 

Re-tain, tvjjneo* (see Tsmeo, p. 39,) I keep fiick. 
What is detained is kept dther contrary to the will, 
or without the consent of the possessor ; what is re* 
tained is continued to be kept ; it supposes, however, 
some alteration in tlie terms or circumstances under 
which it is kept . a person retains some of the articles 
sent for his choice, but returns the rest. 

Betinue signifies those who are retained as attend- 
ants. 

Re-taliation, (talis, such,) signifies such again, or like 
for like. The idea of making another suffer in return 
for the suffering he has occasioned is common to the 
terms retalialiaii and reprisal; but the former is em- 
ployed in ordinary cases, the latter mostly in regard 
to a state of warfare, or to active hostilities. 

Re-tard, relardoy {tardus, slow,) I hinder or make 
slow. A person may be hindered from going to his 
place of destination, w(i do not say he is retarded ; be* 
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cause at is the execnlloii of an object, and not the 

movements of the person which are retarded^ 
JMay relates to the conQmencemeiit of an actioii> 

r^ard to its termination; we delay answering a letter 

and regard a publication. 
Re-tention has the same origin as Retain. 
Retid^ from r^Hevilwat a little net. Also a basket or 

bag to carry things in. — BtAcuUMU Made like 

net-work. 

Re-tort, from niUnr^ueOt (torqtieOf I twisty) I twist 
back; signifies an ill-natured reply; repartee signifies 
a smart reply, a ready taking one's own part : the re- 
tori is always In answer to a censure for which one 
returns a like censure ; the repartee is commonly in 
answer to the wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit 

Re- tract, from retraho, (see Traho, p. 40^) I draw 
back; is principally used in a figurative sense; we 
speak of recaUmg an expression, retracting an asser- 
tion, (that is, contradicting what one has said,) re* 
canting an opinion* - 

Retribution, from retrffnuh (see TaiBUS, p. 40^) I be- 
stow again; is mostly employed to mark a repayment 
by way of punishment ; a r^uUal is mostly by way of 
reward* 

Retro-grade, retrogradiar, (see Gkadus, p. 16,) I move 
back* 

Retro-spect, from retros backwards, and specioy I look; 
a reeiem is a view repeated, a survey is a lookhig over: 
a mtroapedt is always taken of that which is past and 
distant, a review may be taken of that which is pie* 
sent and before us: we speak of taking a reiroipecicf 
cm past life, and a remew of particular circumstanoes. 
—The review may be said of the past, the survey IS 
entirely confined to &e present* 

He-veal, reeeiot ivdunh a veil,) I unveil or uncover* 
To pu^sk is said of that which was never before 
known; to fwwaland to ifiidbitf are said of that which 
has been oidy conceded or lay hidden* — Beeelaiieiit 
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The act of making a thing pubUc miiich before was 
unknown. BeodaHym i£ more pardculwly used for 
the discovery which God has made to the world by 
the mouths of his prophets, of certain points of faith 
and duty, which ihey could not learn from natuml 
reason* Religion is divided into natural religion, and 
mMkn or tamkd religion. 

Re-Terberate» from tmerherot (verbenh I beat»} I beat 
back ; is rarely used except in speaking of sound, 
which is said to reverbenUe when it strikes against 
some object and is b^Uen back ; and in speaking of a 
furnace constructed in a peculiar manner, in which 
the flame is sidd to reverberate upon the matter con- 
tained within it. 

Re-verences, from reoertory {vereort I fear,) I fear greatly, 
I stand greatly in awe of; and awe^ both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect ; but the latter marks the 
stronger sentiment of the two : sacred ol]»jects awaken 
awCf noble oljects produce renmnce** terrific objecte 
produce 4read> 

Re-vert, reverto, (see VxaTOy p. 41,) I turn back.— 
iZflsmeof a medal or coin, denotes ihe second, or back 
side ; in opposition to the head or principal figure^ 
call the face or obverse. 

Re-visal, from revideo, (see Video, p. 41,) I go back 
to see, or I see again ; and revisioUf are mostly em- 
ployed in regard to what is written ; review is em- 
ployed for tldngs in generaL 

BenUtd and revinon di£fer neither in sense nor ap- 
pli<»tioii, but the former is more frequently employed 
abstractedly from the object rmtedt and retdiUtn mostly 
in conjunction : whoever wishes his worik to be cor* 
rect will not spare a redudt the revidm of classical 
books ought to be intrusted only to men of profimnd 
erudition. 

Re-vive, (tnoo, I live,) expresses the return of motion 
and spirits to one who for a time is lifeless; re-* 
JreA respects the return of vigour to one in whom it 
has been diminished : the air revives one who is fiunt; 
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a cool breeze refreshes one who flags from the heat. 
Revive is employed in a moral sense ; we speak of cus- 
toms being rei;io«d which have lain long donnant, and 
as it were dead. 

Re-voke, revocoy (see Voco, p. 41,) I call back, or un- 
say what has been said. We speak of decrees being 
revoked, and of words being recalled* — " The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes was fatal to the French 
Protestants.** * 

Re-volve, from veodkHh (^ee Volvo, p. 41,) I roll back, 
or roll over again ; is used both in a natural and in a 
figurative sense : we speak of the heavenly bodies re- 
volvingf and of revolving thoughts in our minds. — Be- 
tw/tflMMi signifies a change in the constitution of a state; 
and is a word of different import from witii 
which it is sometimes confounded.. When a people 
withdraw thdr obedience from their governors for 
any particular reason; without overturning the go- 
vernment, or waging an offensive war against it, they 
are in a state of revolt / when they overturn the go- 
vernment and form a new one for themselves, they 
effect a remiuthn* —The SevohOionf used with us by 
way of eminence^ denotes the great turn of afiairs in 

* The Edict of Nantes, was afiunous edict promulgated 
at Nantes, in the year 1598, by wlucfa Henry IV. (of 
Franoej granted to the professors of the Protestant re- 
ligion ^e liberty of serving God according to thdr con^ 
sciences* This edict was revoked by Lewis XIV. in 
ilie year 16S5. The consequences of this proceeding 
were highly detrimental to the true interests of the 
French nation, by the prodigious emigrations it occa- 
sioned of the P ro testants, who sought, in various parts 
of Europe, that reli^ous liberty which their mother 
country had refiised them* The number of refugees 
wbo^ on this occasion, fled from France, and carried their 
skill and industry in various manufactures to other 
countries^ was, at a moderate computation* more than 
balfamiUioo. 
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England in 1688, when King James IL abdicated 

the throne. 

Ridicule, from video, I laugh. That which excites 
laughter. 

Bite, from ritus ; denotes the particular manner or form 
of celebrating or performing religious ceremonies^ 
which obtains in this or that place. — RiluaU A book 
directing the order and manner of the ceremonies to 
be observed in celebrating divine service. 

Rogation. Rogation Sunday. This day takes its name 
from rogare, to ask, because supplications were ap- 
pointed in 469, to be offered up with fasting to God^ 
to avert some particular calamities. 

Rostrum, from rostrum, the beak of a bii-d, and among 
the Romans, the prow of their vessels were made to 
resemble " the beak" of a bird. The word was also 
employed to denote a sharp spike fixed in the prow, 
and intended to stick into vessels opposed to it, and 
thus cause them to sink. They adorned that part of 
their court of justice whence orations were pro- 
nounced, with the rostra taken from their enemies. 
Hence originated the use we made of the word» to 
signify " a scaffold whence orators harangue." 

Rul)ric, from rvbetf red. Directions printed in books 
of law and in pxayer books, are termed rubrics, be- 
cause they were originally distinguished by being in 
red ink. — Bvby b Uie name of a precious stonei of a 
red color. 

RudimentfH from rudimerUa, the first principles of any 
art or science ; called also the elements. 

Ruminate^ from rundnOf which signifies, literally, I 
chew the cud*; and figuratively^ I think and think 
again. 

■■ ' ■ ■ 

* Cud. — To chew the cud, that is to chew the 
chewed. This change of pronunciation, and consequently 
of writing, from cA to A: or c, is very common and fr^ 
queat in our knguage." See Toohee Dwemom of Pur* 
Ug^ ToL iL p. 48. 

a oc 
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uaUy in the ^uDtxy» 

s. 

SACRAiiENr, from sacramentunh an oath^ particularly- 
that which the soldiers tooky to be true to their com- 
manders. The word w«8 adopted by the writers of 
the Latin church, and employed to denote certain 
ordinances of religion. 

j^rifice, from sacrjfidunf (sacrunh sacred^ Jhcio, I 
make,) an offering made to Ood* as an acknowledge 
ment of his power, and a payment of homage* Sacri- 
fices (though the term is sometimes used to compre* 
hend all the offerings madie to Ood, or in any way 
devoted to his service and honour) differ from mere 
eUnfumf in this, that in a sacrifice there is a real de- 
stniction or chsoige of the thing offered; whereas an 
Maim is only a simple offering or gift, without any 
such change at all* Thus whatever of Qien*s worldly 

• substance is consecrated to God^ for the support of 
his worship and the maintenance of his ministers, is 
an faring or oblation; and these offerings under 
the Jewish law* were eiUier living creatures or other 
tilings; but wcr^ceh in a more peculiar sense of the 
term^ were of living creatures. 

Sicrileg^ from aacrile^nh (compounded of tocfttf sa- 
cred, and leg<h I steal,) tiie taking things out of a 
holy plape. The crime of profiming sacred things. 

Satellite^ from saielkh <ui attendant or guard* Satel- 
litesf in astronomy, certain secondary planets moving 
round the other planets, as the moon does round the 
earth i so named because always attending them* 

fiatiate, satiety, from «tfis» enough* To $al^fy, is to 
content desire* To 9aliaie$ to fill more than enough. 

fittir^ from iotjfnu A poem in which men's follies and 
vices are wittily exposed, in order to their reformat 
tion. should be diedngidshed firom lampooi^ 

which is toimed at a partioibf jmon, and oonBiila ijT 
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c<»nftttre written not fcf tefynd, biit Ttix tbose to 

1% horn it alludes. 
Scumning, from scandeOf I climb ; is the measuring of a 

verse, to see what number of feet and syllables it 

eontainfli and whether or no tbo quantities (that is^ 

the long and short syllablflBj be duly obsei-vod* 
Sciolist, from scwlu$$ one who tliinks ha knowa more 

than he really does^ or one who knowa numy things 

superfidally. 

Scribe, from scribOf a writer* An officer among the Jew^ 
whose btttinesa was to write and interpret scripture. 
Scribe was also the title of an officer among the 
Uomans who wrote decrees or acts, and made out 

• authentic copies of them. Tliey were also called 
Notam, (whence the English word Notary,) because 
they made use of abbreviations and short notes in 

• writing- 
Scripture. (See ScRtBO, p. 33.) The Bilde, compre- 
hending the Old and New Testament, is usually de- 
nominated ScripturCf which means the JFriting^** 
es being superior fn excellence to all other writings. 
[The word Bible oomes from the Greek word Jiihhs, 
used to denote any book ; but by way of excellence 
a})plied to the book of Scriptures, which is " the 
Book*' of all othen the most essentials) 

^E.^ The prefix Sb» may be accmtely Englished 

by the words offl amde^ apart^ away from* From 
the Latin cedere, to yield, or give place to, we 
have to teeede^ to depart, to go away or aside 
from any thing with which we were formerly 
connededi to ieduof^ {ducere^ to lead,) is to lead 
astray ; and to select^ {^<^g^^^^ to choose,,} ia to 
ehocNtt out from a MlAher/' Booih. 
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8«-ced% ftom medth (w» Cxno^ p. ^) I go^ or step 
ftdde ; is only used in a moral senses and appliad'to 
one who separates hma a religious or political body. 
Seceden^ (in Ecclesiastical History,) an appellation 
given to certain Dlsaenttre from* the 'Established 

• Church of Scotland. 

Se-clude^ mdudo, (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut op apail* 
Stchmon is the excess .of reHrimenif he .who lives in 
seclusion shuts himself out from the world* 

Second. See Sequob, p* 84. 

Se>crete, from secemo, (see CsaKo, p. 6,) I see or know ; 
signifies to put in a place known only to one's self. 
Concealing has simply the idea of obstrucdng obsery« 
ation ; hiUngj that of putting under cover ; secreting, 
that of setting at a distance, or in unfrequented places: 
whatever is not seen is concealed, but whatever is Aid- 
den, or secreted, is intentionally put out of sight. — 
Secretaryy one intrusted with the management of busi* 
ness, or one who writes for another. The term Secre^ 
tary was first applied to such as being always near the 
.king's person received his commands, and were called 
clerks of the secret," whence was afterwards formed 
the word secretary. 

Secular. See Seco, p. 83» 

Se-cure, se^ apart, and curoj care, signifying without 
care or danger. Safety expresses less than security; 
we may be safe without using any particular measures ; 
but none can reckon on any degree of securii^ without 
great precaution.' 

8e-d-ition, from se, and itioy going ; signifies the going 
away of the people from the government. 

Se-duce, from seduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead aside; 
means to dn^w aside from the right. Allure and tem;^ 
produce actions on the mind, not necessarily followed 
by any result ; seduce has a reference to tlie outward 
action as well as the inward movements* 

Sedulous. See Sedso^ p. S3. 

Se-lect, idectusy (see Lsoo, p. 19,) gathered and pot 
•P^rt. To cAoone may be applied to two or nsira 



' thingn^ to pie6 and cflCtt be Died only for eeveral 
things. We may choose one book out of two, but we 
pick and sdect out of a library, or a parcel ; pick may 
be said of one or inany» sdeet only of many. 

Semi-circle, from temidrctUus, {semi, half,) half a circle. 

Seminary. See Saao, p. SS. 

Senate ftom ienaius, {se^vex, an old man,) an assembly 
of aviators; thatia^ oS the principal inhabitants of a 
state who have a share In the government. In ancient 

* Rome, a certain age was required for a senator, though 
no writer has expressly signified what it was. Dr. 
Middleton supposes it to XUve been tliirty years com- 
plete. 

Senior, from senior, one older than another* Senior ia 
the correlative of junior. 

Sensation, a general term denoting the eficct produced 
in the mind by the impression of external bodies on 
our organs of sense, [See the next Article,] by various 
changes in the internal organs, and by affections of 
any parts of the body which possess nerves. Sensations 

. may be re-produced without any external objects, by 
an active state of the brain : tlius, in dreams we pass 
through scenes, and experience feelings, which are not 
diiitinguishable from real occurrences. 

Sense, (see Sentio, p. 34,) in anatomy, the organs 

. by which we become acquainted with surrounding 
objects, or by which external bodies impress our 

. frame, so as to communicate to us a knowledge of 

. their properties. 

^ And though things seodile be numberlett^ 

But only Jive & sen$A organs be ; 
^ And in those five all things their forms etpress^ 
** Which we can touch, idste,jeel, or hear, or sasw* 

J)avie8* 

These are often called the external senses; while 
knowing and reflecting have sometimes been called 
tii*^ intemal senses. Pliny ob'servesy " tiiat of all the 
sHifii^ ie^Iin^ idid ta^fili^ ^ Uid^ which Htmi 

C C 3 
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enjoys in the greatest perfection. As to Beeingy (he 
sayfly) he is excelled by the eagle, &e* ; as to smell* 
ingi by the vulture, &a ; as to hearings by the mole, 
even when hid under ground.** 

Moral 9ense, h a determination of the mind to be 
pleased with the contemplation of those affection^ 
actions^ or characters^ of rational agents which we 
• call good or tnriuous^ 

There's something previous ev'n to taste 'tis sente^ 
** Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And though no science fairly worth the seven.** * 

Pope* 

Common sense, is a term that has been variously 
used both by ancient and modern writers. With some 
it has denoted fmidence ; in certain instances it has 
been confounded with some of the powers of taste, and 
accordingly, those who commit egregious blunders 
with regard to decorum, saying or doing what is 
offensive to their company and inconsistent with their 
own character, have been charged with a defect ia 

• common sense. Some men are distinguished by an 
uncommon acuteness in discovering the characters of 
others ; and tliis talent has been sometimes called 
common sense : similar to which is that use of the term 
which makes it to signify that experience and knuw<* 
ledge of life which is acquired by living in society. 

SensibUity, is the power of receiving an impression 
and transmitting it to the brain, so as to cause sensd'^ 
tion» — Sefisoriuni, tlie part which feels and perceives ; 
the common centre, to which sensations are conveyed, 
and from which voUtion enuwates ; in other words^ 
the brain. 

Sentence. See Semtio^ p. 34* 



. • The seven sciences sre, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Aritbmedc^ Music, Geometry, and Astronomy. . 
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Septuagint, from sejHuagintoy seventy. « The Septua- 
gint" is a term famous among divines for a version 
of the Old Testament out of Hebrew into Greek, said 
to have been performed by seventy-two Jewish inter- 
preters. This version was made for the use of those 
Jews who, living among the Greeksi generally used 
the Greek language. 

jSequel, from sequor, I follow. That which folio wa 
another. 

Sequestration, from seqtiestro, I separate. Sequestrattorij 
in the civil law, is the act of separating a thing in 
controversy from the possession of both persons till 
the right be determined by a court of law. It is also 
used for the act of gathering the fruits of a benefice 
which is void, for the use of the next incumbent. 
Sequestration^ chancery, is a commission usually 
directed to seven persons therein named, empowering 
them to seize the defendant's personal estate and the 
profits of his real, and to detain them, subject to the 
order of the court. 

Serenade, from semSi late; is a term applied to music 
performed laie in the evening, out of doors. 

Simulation, from simulatio, is making a thing appear 
which does not exist, and is thus distinguished from 

dissimtUaivnh which is keeping that which exists from 
appearing. 

ffincere, from dneenth ft" epithet applied to pure honey, 
as being sine cerA, " without wax ; '* it was afterwards 
understood to mean without fraud or deceit. — Sincerrfy 
implies an honesty and openness in our dealings with 
our fellow beings, and extends to the springs and 
motives of our actions, as well as the actions them- 
selves ; to our words and to our thoughts. 

Snecure» from «£ne, without^ and curOf care or trouble* 
An office which has revenue without any employment. 

Soliloquy, from soluSf alone» and loquoTf I speak. ^ A 
reasoning or discoursje which a man holds with him*« 
..self. . 

Solstice) from $oy the kuhi and jtUmiy (see Sto, p. ST.) 
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' BohHce is the tetm Applied to the tiide Wh«n' the mui 
h at the gfeateBt distance IWnti the equator, thus called 

* because he ttien appears to giand stilL The solstices 

* are two in each year ^ the estival (or summer) solstice^ 
and the hyemai (or winter) solstice. The summer 
solstice is when the sun .is in the tropic of Cancer, 
which is on tiie 21st of June^ when he nudces the 

' longest day. The winter solstice is when he enter! 
the first degree of Capricom, which is the 8Sd of 
Decemheri when he makei the shortest di^ to the* 
northern hembphere* 
dolve. See Solvo, p. 87, and RtsOLVfii page 279. 
Species, a subdivision of a general term* The fi^ord is 
' ibrmed from the verb spech, I see; as if a ^fecia of 
things were a collection of all the things seen at ohe 
view. Bird when compared with animal is a species ; 
when to a crow, an eagle, or the fike^ it is a genus. 
Genus is that which has several species under it, or tt 
Is the origin of divers species j<nned together by some 
affinity or common relation between thehi. Animal is 
' said to be a g^nus, in respM to man and brute; be-- 
cause man and brute agree in the commim nature and 
character of animaL 

SpecipCi (see Facto, p. 11,) tiiat i(d£ch Is proper 
and peculiar to any thing ; or that which characterizes 
ity and distinguishes it from any other thing. Thus 
' the attmcting of iron Is specific to the loadstone^ or a 
specific property of tlie loadstone. Specific is a term 
that has been applied to such medicines as were siip« 
posed to have the special power of curing particular 
diseases in all persons, and under all circumstances. 
In other words, specific is a certain antidote against a 
given disease. — Specific Gravilt/. See Gkavitv. 
Specimen, spectacle. See Specio, p. 37. 
Spirit. (Sue Si»iRo, p. 38.) The primitive meaning of 
spirit is similar to the meaning attached to our Saxon 
word breath ; and it was afterwards employed to design 
nate any incorporeal substance. In this sense the hu- 
man soul is called a ^irit, from its thinking aiid reflect^* 
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ing powersi which cannot be concdved to reside in 
any thing mateiiaL The early chymists gave the de* 
nomination of s^ts to tiie fine subtile particles raised 
from bodies by heaf^ and reduced into liquors by distiU 
lation i thus we haye the expressions ardent spirits,** 
or qtirits obtained from wine, beer, &c. ** ^irits of 
vitriol,** « spirits of salt," spirits of hartshorn.** 

The word spirit is also applied to certain fine sub- 
tle juices or humours in animal bodies; supposed by 
many to be the great instrument of muscular motion 
and sensation : in this sense we speak of low spi. 
rit8»*' high spirits.** One sometimes hears such 
phrases as, he has a fine fiow of animal ^nriis,'* by 
which Is meant that a person is very gay. About 
«the nature of animal faints and the matter whence 
they are fonned, great disputes have arisen, though 
thdr existence has never been fairly proved. SjHrU 
Is also taken in several other acceptations, as, they 
were terrified, and supposed that they bad seen n 
tpirit^^ Xtcke xxiv. 87. 

■ " This morning, like the spirit of a youth 

That means to be of not^ begins betimes." 

" Farewell the big war, 
The ^ptrt^stirring drum, th* ear-*pierdng fife.** 

Shahspeaire^ 

** The king*8 party (called the cavaliers) began to 
recover their tpkiu,"* Sw^ 

A wild Tartar, when he spies 
** A man that's handsome, valiant, wise ; 
If he can kill hiin, thinks to inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his spirit.** 

JButla. 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit^ 
** With the same spirit that an author writ ; 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight fault to find, 
^* Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind.** 
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It mfty be obsenred^ that In the eaiiy poets ^nrU 
' wai a inoiioiyllal>le^ and therefore was oflten written 

$gmte% or less properly tpright*^ Joknton* 
SponsoTi fiom 9pfm»ort one who makes a promise^ or 
' gives security for another* 

Spontaneous^ tNm sponte, of one*s own accord. A term 
applied to such motions of the body or mind as we 
perform ourselves without any constraint. 

Scjuare* a corruption of quadra, a quadrilateral (or four 
sided) figure, with right angles and equal side& A 
Mfuare number is when another, called its -fool, can be 
found, which multiplied by itself produces a square » 
• thus, 9 is the sqtiare or the square number of and S 
is termed the square root of 9* 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 
I 1 I 

Stifle, is the frequentative of " to stop the French words 
etoitffer or etoupcry whence " stifle or stop" is derived, 
form etoupc or estoupe ; in Latin, stupay which signifies 
** tow or oakum," (old rope untwisted, j with which 
the chinks of vessels are stopped. 

Stipend, from stipoy money, and pendeoy (see Pendeo, 
p. 27.) Among the Romans, the money given to the 
soldiers as pay was weighed out to them. With us, 
it denotes, simply, " money paid for the fulfilment of 
an engagement,** without reference to the act of 
weighing. 

Stipulate, to settle terms. The word is formed from 
stipulay a straw, because in making a sale, a straw was 
given to the purchaser in sign of a real delivery ; 
which custom is still retained, as it is said, in some 
parts of France. The custom was for the two parties 
to break a straw between them, and each take his 
moiety, which they afterwards joined again to recog- 
nize their promise. 

Style, from stilus, the name given to an instrument 
pointed at one end and broad at the other, which the 
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Romaoft employed kt writing upon their waafen 
tablets ; whence the word has been used for the man- 
ner of writing in general. Style has also been applied 
to a certain part m the centre of a flower ; it was so 
named from its supposed resemblance to the stylus of 
the ancients* 



^ SUB signifies immediately or closely underneath^ 
Li its general signification, both alone and in 
composition, it denotes under with regard to 
place f and, figuratively, it denotes ctfter with 
regard to Hme or station in life. 3 

^ To succeed, (cedere, to follow,} is to follow 
n^ter or to take the place of ; and to supplant, is 
to plant under or displace. 

^ When applied to qualities it expresses their 
existence in an mferior d^ee; sub-^icid, is acid 
in a small degree, or nearly acid; subaUem, 
(alter, another,) is one that has an office or 
situation under another ; to subtSmde h to under 
divide, or divide the parts of what has already 
been divided* 

Sub becomes suc^ sufy sug^ sup, sur, sus; as 
succmI for fittboeed ; st^ffuse for subfuse ; wggest 
for subgest ; supply for subply ; surmise for sub- 
mise ; suspect for subspect* 

^ SuBT£R, (probably from sub and trans,) like 
SUB, aignifieB beneath, but not near. It ia below 
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m oppondon to abave^ not on but sepanUc from 
the lower side of the superior body. A mbterfuge 
(JugerCf to flee,) is an evasion; some covering of 
which we avail ouraetves to escape under its 
shade." Booth. 

Sub-due, $ubdOf I put under. We conquer an enemy by 
whatever means we gain the mastery over him ; we 
vanquM bim when by force we make him yield ; we 
ntbdue him by whatever means we check in him the 
'spirit of redstance. William the First conquered 
England by fxin^tiAtii;g his rival Harold; after 
which he completely subdued the English. 

Sub-ject, from sulfficio (see Jacio» p IBf] I cast under; 
is to put undeTi or to be under the dominion of 
another. — Necessity is in some degree included in the 
term subject / whatever we are obliged to suffer, that 
we are subject to : UMe, conveys more the Idea of 
casualties ; we may suffer that whidi we are Uable to, 
but we may also escape the evil ; we speak of being 
Mu^ect to disease, and Uable to ciM«fa cold. * 

Matter seems to bear the same relation to suited as 
the whole does to any particular part As it respects 
moral objects the sulgeet is the ground-work of the 
matter ; the maUer is that which flows out of the sub^ 
ject ; many persons may have a suJtjedt who have no 
. nuateTi that is, nothing in their own minds which they 
offer by way of illustrating this sidtjecti 

When object is taken for that which is intellectual 
it designates the thing that presents itself to the mind» 
subject is that which engages the mental powers; 
hence we say an oi^ject of delight, and a subject of 
reflection. 

8ub-jugate, from suJbju^o, (jugum, a yoke,) I bring un- 
der the yoke. After a victory, the Romans frequently 
obliged their conquered enemies to pass imder an 
erection of spears in tlie shape of a i/oke or g.illows* 
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Sn^ugoie and subdue are both emploTea witfa regard 
to nations that are compelled to submit to the con- 
queror ; but suljugaie implies to bring into a state of 
permanent submission » whereas to niMtiemay be only 
a nominal and temporary subjection. 

Sub-junctive^ sul]join» subjungo, (see JuNoo, p. 18,) I 
jdn at the end. To qffix, is to add any thing an 
essential part ; to tu^oinis to add any thing as a sub* 
ordinate part : in the former case the part to which it 
is put is not specified ; in the latter tiie syllable sub 
specifies the extremity as the part; we speak of a 
title being qffixed to a book, and of some lines being 
subjoined to a letter byway of postscript,'^ Subjunctive 
mood, is a mood or manner of conjugating verbs, 
and is thus called, because usually subjoined to some 
other verb, or to some conjunction, as " though this 
were true." It is sometimes termed the conjunctive 
mood. The subjuiictive mood is threefold ; being 
either subjunctive^ potentialj or ojitative* See the words 
Potential and Optative. 

Sublimation, from sublimOf I set on high. An operation 
in chymistry, by which volatile and solid substances 
are collected. In drstillation, only the fluid parts of 
bodies are raised ; but in sublimation, the solid and 
dry. The matter to be distilled may be either solid 
or fluid ; but sublimation is concerned about solid 
substances only. — Sublime is an epithet applied to 
something extraordinary and surprising* which elevates 
the soul. 

Sub-mersion, submergo, I put under water. 

Sul>-mit| tubnUttOy (see Mitto, p. I send or put 
under. To viMt is to give way to another, either 
with one*s will or one*s outward conduct; submission is 
the giving up of one's self altogether* it is the sub- 
■titution of another's will for one*s own. 

Between humble and submisrioe there is this feature 

« of distinction, that the former marks a temper of mind 
(a sense of inferiority to olliefSy) the latter a mode 
of action ; the former is therefore often the cause of 
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llie latter, but not so always : we may be suhnUMtum 
because we are humble $ but we may likewise be 
tubnmsive from fear, from interested or other motives. 

Suborn, from tubomo, is to cause to swear falsely : a 
perjured man has all the guilt upon himself ; but he 
who is suborned shares his guilt with the suborner^ : 

Sub-pcena, in law, a writ by which any person under the 
degree of peerage is commanded to appear in court. 
The name is taken from the words in the writ which 
charge the party summoned to appear at the day and 
place assigned, sub poena centum tibraruuih under the 
penalty of one hundred pounds. 

Sub-scribe^ subtcribo, Soaiao^ p. 33,) I write un- 
der. — Sub$cr^ftionp the signature put at the bottom 
of a letter, writing, or instrument! Subacripiionf in 
commerce, is used for the share or interest which 
particular persons take in a public stock or trading 
company, by writing their names and the shares they 
lequire in tife bodes or registers of it. SubMcHptian, 
in the commerce of books, signiiies an engagement 
to take a certain number of copies of a book going 
to be minted. SvbicHpUons were first set <m foot in 
the middle of the last century. Walton*s Polyglot 
Bible was the first book ever printed by way of ntb» 

Sub-sequent^ nibaeqmr, (scquoTf I foUow,} I follow im* 
medialely after. 

Sub-servient, from mbt and jsmo, I serve ; signifies serv- 
ing under something else. It is sometimes used in 
a moral senses Though a writer may be wrong hko- 
self, he may chance to maM bis errors subsermeni to 
the cause of truth. ** 

Sub-sidy, subskUiusn, {tedeh a seat,) that which is under 
the seat, and serves as its support; from this primi- 
tive signification others have been deduced. Subsidy 
is now used to signify ^ aid, such as is given in 
money.** The a4|ective MMdSmy is applied to various 
things brought m aid, tkm we say, the iMdiarjf 
means.** 
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Sub-side, from subddos (s^ Sedeo, p. S3,) to settle at 
■ the bottom. This tenii is used both in a natural and 

in a moral sense, we speak of heavy particles subsid* 
. ing in a fluid that is at resti and of tumults having 

subsided^ 

Sub-sist, from mhsisto, (see Sisro, p. 35,) I stand un- 
der ; denotes a partial eststence* To exist designates 
simply the event of b^in^ or existing ; to S2/bsist con- 

• veys the accessory Ideas tjf the mode and duration of 
existing. Friendship exists in the world notwith- 

. standing the prevalence of selfishness; but it cannot 
subsist for any length of time between individuals in 
whom such a disposition prevails. 

Sub-stitute, substituoy (see Statuo, p. 35,) I place uu« 
der, or in the room of another. 

Sub-stance, from substanliay (which is compounded of 
sub se stans. See Sto, p. 36.) Something that we con- 
ceive to subsist of itself, independently of any created 
being, or any particular mode or accident. Substance* 
" Our ideas of things may be reduced into two kinds : 
the one of things which we conceive separately and 
by themselves, calUid substances; and the other of 
. things which we conceive as existing in others, in 
such a manner that we cannot allow them existing 

' without tbem» and these we call modes or accidents*^* 

Nouns are divided into nouns substantive and nouns 
adjective. They are called substantives when the 
objects they design are considered simply in them- 
selves, without any regard to their qualities. • They 
are called adjectives when their objects are considered 
as clothed with some qualities. But in effect, the 
object alone is designed by substanti»€h and culjectioes 
are but the modificatives of nouns. 

Substantive verb. In every language there is a verb 
known by the name of the substantive verb, in Latin 
esse, in English to be, in French Stre. This verb de» 
notes not the existence of any particular event, but 
existence in general. AIL Wfttenoe is eitiier a baaiuU, 
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as when we saj^ B is ; ** or quaMedy as when we 
say, " B is an animal," — " B is white." And with 
respect to this diiferencei the verb %$ can by itself 
express absolute existence, but never the qualifiedy 
without subjoining the particular form ; and conse- 
quently, when is only serves to subjoin to some such 
form, it has little more force than that of a mere 
assertion. Under this character, it becomes a latent 
part of every other verb, by expressing that asser« 
tion which is one of its essentials; for example, tlie 
expression, the suu lisesy" meansy that the sun 
is rising." 

Subter-fuge, from tubter, under, and fu^ I flee ; is a 
mode of evasion in which one has recourse to some 
shelter. Evasion is an artful mode of escaping from 
inquiry, and it ia resorted to for the gratiBcation of 
pride and obstinacy; tvbterfuge is the refuge of one's 
fears : he who wants to justify himself in a bad cause 
has recourse to mbterfvges. 

Sub-til^ suUiUh exceedingly thin ; subtle is used in a 
figurative sense* for fine in thought.*' A man is 
cunning and crafty by deeds* he is subUe mostly by 
means of words alone^ or words and actions combined. 
— SMile is a term also applied to any thing exceed- 
ingly small and delicate such as the effluvia of odor- 
ous bodies. SiMle is sometimes used as synonym- 
ous with cunning* and in this sense it is commonly 
written 9ubi!e> 

Sub^tract, sublraho, (see Taabo, p. 40,) I draw fiom 
under. — SubtroMm, the taking of a less number fiom 
a greater, by which we learn the difference. 

Sub-terraneous, {terra, the ground,) under the ground. 

Sul)-vert, SitbvertOf (see Verto, p. 41,) I turn that under 
which should be upward : overturn is to turn a thing 
either with its sida or its bottom upward. Both these 
terms are used figuratively ; to overturn is said of 
small matters, to subvert only of national or large 
concerns; the domestic economy may be overturned 
religious or political establishments may be subverUtL 
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6iib-urb« from stiburbaruh [Uftlk • cityi) buildings with, 
out the walls of the city. 

Suc-ceed» from tuccedOf (see Giedo, p. 69) I move aAer ; 
denotes the going or being in Uie same place irnme^ 
. diately after another. Fottow denotes the going in 
order, in a line : many persons may JMm each at the 
same time^ but only one individual properly $uoceed$ 
another. Succeed is taken in the mond sense of 
taking the situation or office of another: a king suc- 
ceeds to a thronci or ft son to the inheritance of his 
father. 

Succession is a matter of necessity or casualty, the 
i^riss is a connected succession, the order an arranged 
succession. 

The attainment of an object constitutes the success ; 
the fortunate and lucki/ man can lay no claim to 
merit, because they preclude the idea of exertioi). 
Prosperous and successful may claim a share of merit 
proportioned to the exertion. What is successive foU 
lows directly ; what is alternate Ibllows indirectly. 

Suc-cinct, from succingOf (ciriguluni, a girdle,) I put 
under the girdle, I gird or tuck up ; signifies brought 
within a small compass; we speak of precepts being 
succinct and clear. 

Suc-cour, succurro, (see Curro, p. 9,) I run to the help ; 
is a species of immediate assistance which is given tm 
the spur of the occasion, thus we succour one who calls 
us by his cries. Though relieve as well as succour 
expresses the removal of pain, it does not imply any 
mode by which this is done, and therefore includes 
the idea of personal interference. 

Suc-cumb, succuniboj I lie under, I faint or yield. 

Suf-fer, stt^h-o, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bear firmly under- 
neath ; IS a passive and involuntary act, to bear is 
voluntary and positive^ To suffer and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters, to bear and supm 
part are said also of things. ^St/^jfer is used to imply 
not to put a stop to ; thus, ^e speak of sufiring a 
.person to do wimt he wislves. 
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Suf-fice, st^ffteuh (^e Facio, p. 1 1>J I make or suit to 
the purpose* He has enough whose desires are satis* 
fied, he has nffident whose wants are supplied ; we 
may Uierefore have a n^jffldena/ when we have not 
enough. 

Suf-focate, stiffbcot (fati^f the throaty) I tighten the 

throat, I stop the breath. 
Suf-trage, from siiff'ragiu7)iy a vole or voice given in a 
controverted point. Vote is the wish itself, whetlier 
expressed or not ; stiffrage is llie vote given in parti- 
cular cases ; the voice is a partial or occasional wish 
expressed in matters of minor importarjce. Siiffra" 
gatio, the giving one*s voice at an election, is a figur- 
ative expression from the camel, that bends his knees 
to make the ascent more easy to his rider, as siiffrago 
is the joint of the hinder leg of a beast and is 
formed of suff for sub, mider, and the obsolete verb, 
JragOf I break ; for at the joint the continuation of 
tlie leg is divided, and appears in a manner broken. 
Suffrx^ctrit a term applied to a bishop considered as 
subject to his metropolitan. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury hiis tweniy^ouG stiffragatis, and the Arch- 
bishop of York foiur. — Suffrage^ a voice or vote 
giveu in an assembly where sometliing is deliberated 
on, or where a person is elected to an office or 
benefice. 

Su£«fusioD, suffutidof (see Fuvno, p. 15,) 1 pour out or 
upon. Suffusion is an overflowing of some humour, 
showing itself in the skin ; particularly of the blood 
or bile. That redneaa which ordinarily arises from 
shame, and which as termed blushing, is only a suf" 
fusion of blood appearing in the cheeks. The jaun* 
dice is a ^ti^iiiidis of bile over the whole body* 

Sug-gest| firom suggero^ (see Gmn,Og p. 16,) 1 bear under 
or near; signifies to bring forvrard in an indirect or 
casual manntt. A man who will not oflfbid others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom stiggesis his 
ideas, instead of settuog uiem forth with coniidenoe. 
IHdate is employed only for wbat posses inwardly* 
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mggesHon may be used for any action on the mind bf 
external objects: we speak of the dictates of con- 
science, and the suggatians of envy* 
Sui-cide* See Cmdo, p. 4si 

Sumptuousi from sumpiuanUf costly* Sumptuary laws 
are laws made to restrain excess in apparel, furniture, 
eating, &c« Most ages and nations have had their 
iumptuari/ laws ; but it is observed no laws are worse 
executed. The English have had their sliare of 
sumptuary laws, chiefly made in the reigns of £dward 
ill. Edward iV. and Henry VIII. against peaked 
sho^s, short doublets, and long coats; though all 
repealed by James I. Under Henry IV. Camden 
tells us pride was got so much into the foot, that it 
was proclaimed that no man should wear shoes above 
six inches broad at the toe. 

Supine, from supinum, which is derived by some writers 
from, supiniLSy indolent. Of the ancient and later 
grammarians there are scarcely two of one mind about 
tlie mpmef .what part of speech it is, and why it is so 
named; some taking it to be a noun, some a verb, 
and some a participle, some a gerund, some a distinct 
part of speech of itself, some that the supine in ox 
is one part of speech, and ihe^supme in u another; 
and some alleging one reason for tiie name and some 
another; none^ I confess, to my satisfiiction ; but I 
believe^ from all the examples I have been able to 
collect (and they fill six folio pages in my MSl) that 
a supine is a itoun, so named from its bemg always 
under government^ having no nominative case ; as a 
preposition is so named, because it always precedes ot 
governs in construction." Lynem 

Dr. Jones, in bis Latin grammar, tenns the supine 
a barbarous fiction. — General custom makes the 
pretended supine, um, branch out into many sorts of 
words; whereas it would be more rational to put in 
lexicons the termination us, instead of the termina* 
tion OM, called the supine^ The su§nne in um is, in 
leality, the accusative of a veibal noun of the fourth 
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declension in us, with a preposition understood.* 
See Sal/non*s Stemmata LatinUatis. 

Sup-pletnent, supply, suppieo, (see Plko, p. 28,) I fill up 
the place of what is lost or deficient. One provides 
against contingencies, procures necessaries, /wnus/i^j 
comforts, and supplies deficiencies. 

Sup-plicate, from supplico, (see Plico, p. 28,) signifies 
to bend the body down in token of distress, in order 
to awaken notice. 

Sup-ply, has the same origin as Supplement. 

Sup-port, from suppoHih (se© Po*xo, p. 30,) I bear from 
underneath, or bear up. 

To hold up is a personal act or a direct efibrt of the 
individual, to support may be an indirect and a pas- 
sive act: he who sujifHtrts a thing only bears its 
weighty or suffers it to rest upon himself; a pillar 
tn^pporU a building. To supjwrt is frequently used in 
a moral sense : we hold an opinion only as it regards 
ouiselTes, we fitotrtiatn and tupport it as it regards 
others; we miiMam it by assertion, and it^jor^ it by 
argument. 

To eotuUenance a person is to show towards him 
some outward demonstration of regard, to utfport a 
person is to give hijn assistance and co-operation. 

To ieoond does not express so much as to support : 
we second a motion by a simple declaration of our assent 
to it, we mppari a motion by the fbrce of persuasion. 

Maintenance is that which is permanent, the support 
may be casual $ the poor receive support during sicl^* 
ness and distress firom the parish. 

Whatever bears the weight of an object is a support, 
whether in a state of motion like a staffl or in a state 
of rest like a stai/ ; whether to bear the weight in 
part like a stai/, or altogether like a prop, it is still a 
support ; but this term is employed on occasions in 
which the others are not admissible : thus, food is the 
support of the animal body ; labour or any other em- 
ployment is likewise one's support, or tlie indirect 
means of gaining support* 
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Sop-pose, from ntppomh (see Pono^ p. 29,) I put one 
tfabg in the place of another; signifies to hare one 
thing in one*8 mind in lieu of ano£er. 

To ctmcdoe is an ordinary operation of the mind, it 
must precede every other; appr^end is employed 
where certainty cannot be had, suppose is used in op* 
position to positive knowledge* 

To IhMt requues reflection, it is the work of time ; 
to 9uppose and' magjaie may be the acts of the mo- 
ment. 

Sup-press, tupprimo, (see Prbho, p. 30,) I press under. 
Repress is used only for the feelings or the movements 
of the mind ; suppress may be employed for that 
which is external as well as to the feelings: we re* 
press violence, and suppress puhlications. 

Supreme, from suprejmis, the highest. — Supremacy^ in 
the Cnglish polity, the sovereignty of the king over 
the church, as well as state, of England, of which he 

' is the established head. The king's supremacy was 
first established, or, as others say^ recovered, by King 
Henry VIll. in 1534, 

Sur-face. See Superficial. 

Sur-raise, {missus^ participle of mittOj I send or put forth,) 
like conjecture and supposition, conveys the idea of 
framing something in the mind independent of the 
reality ; but cot^ectwre is founded less on rational in- 
fercnce than supposiHonf and surmise less than either : 
any circumstance, however trivial, may give rise to 
cm^eCtwres some reasons are requisite to produce a 
supposiHoui a particular state of feeling or train of 
thinking may of itself create a surmuef we speak of 
an idle cof^jeduret a false iug^Mmtunh snd a fiuidful 
surmise, 

Sur-reptitiousy surripio, {rapuh I seize or steal,) I steal 
or take away privily. Sun^ptiUma or SuhreptUiouSf 
a term applied to a letter, or licence^ fraudulently 
obtained of a superior, by concealing some truth, 
which had it been known would have prevented 
the grant. 
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8iir-n>gatc, from sitrrogo, or mlfrogo, (rogo, I demand*} 
I demand for one that is over me, I put in the place 
of another ; it used to signify a deputy of an eodesias- 
tical judge^ one who grants licences for marriages and 

prol>ates for willst 
SiM oeplibility, from iuidpuh (mo Cako, p. 5,} I take 

from under ; designates that property of the mind or 
' body wbiob consists in being rrady to take an afiec- 
. lion from external objects ; hence we speak of a per- 
8on*8 sutceptibUify to take cold, or to be affected with 
. grief> jofy, or any other passion. 
8tt*spect» ftom suspicuh I look up [thai is, being 
tmdery" I look up.] Suspect at present means « to 
. inoagine with a d^^ree of fesr and jealou^ what 2s not 
known ; also, to li^ld uncertain.'* — Johnson* ** No* 
thing makes « man suspect much, more than to know 
little; and therefore men should remedy ni^picioii by 
• procuring to know more/* Bacwu 
Sus-pendy suspendo, (see Pbndo, p. 27>) i make to hang 
' by any thing, I cause to stop for a time^ or hinder 
dom proceeding. — SuspensSf the act of withholding 
the judgment. 

Doubt (which arises for the want of evidence) in* 
tcrrupts our progress in the attainment of truth ; 
suspense (which arises from the want of certainty) 
impedes us in the attainment of our objects: the 
former is connected principally witii the understand- 
ing, the latter acts altogether upon tlie hopes. ^SuS" 
pension^ in rhetoric, is a keeping the hearer attentive 
luid doubtful, in expectation of what the speaker will 
conclude with. — Suspension^ in mechanics. Points 
of suspension in a balance are those points in the axis 
or beam to which the weights are applied, or from 
which they are suspended. Suspension of amis, in 
^'ar, is a short truce that the parties agree on for tlie 
burial of the dead, the waiting for succours, or for 
other purposes. 
Sus-tain, from sustineo, (see Teneo, p. 39,) I hold up; 
in used in its primitive sense ; and, in a moral sens^ 
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WB speak o£ tusiaimng a load, and of natammg a 
loss or an injury, — Maintenance and support are 
granted, but sustenance is that which is received; the 
former comprehends the means of obtaining food, the 
tustenance comprehends that which sustains the body 
by supplying it with food. 



SUPER.—" Opposite to sub is the Latin super, 
above and t^don. When applied to place^ it is 
more exalted or higher in the same direction, 
when to quantity it is greater than something 
else, or above that of which we are speaking. 
Like sub^ it implies contiguity. It is up-on^ thaf 
is, on the upper aide; and as implies dis< * 
tance, so, when the Latins supposed a place to 
intervene they generally employed supra^ This, 
however, was not universally attended to, be- 
cause such accuracy of distinction was seldom' 

necessary. 

The English upon and above are respectively 
equivalent to super and supra; and these also 
are often used without discnminatiou. Supra 
does not appear in composition, but we have 
many words with the prefix super. Super-^und" 
ance is an over abundance; to ni^-add is to 
add stai more; and ^j^^-cargo is one who is 
placed over the cai]go and mans^ea the sale*'* 
Booi/i. 
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Super-annuate, (annus, a year^) to impair or disqualify 

by length of years. 
3uper-cede, {cedo, I move,) is to get the upper or su» 
perior place ; it is applied to things as well as to per- 
sons : we speak of one work superseding the use ci 
another. 

Super- cilious. See Celer, p. 6. 

Super-erogation, {erogo^ I bestow,) bestowing or per- 
forming more tlian duty requires. 

Super-ficial, {facies, the face or outside figure,) that 

• which is only on the outside or upper part ; it is, by 
implication, the same as shallotv, which has nothing 
tindemeath, being a variation of hollow : a person 
may be called either superficial or shallow^ to indicate 
that he has not a profundity of knowledge* —i$ur/ii€« 
is but a variation of superficies ; the former h a com^ 
mon, and the latter a scientific, term. 

8uper-fluity» from svpeirflu(h (see Flvo, p. 14,) I flow 
over; expresses having more than enough. — Excess 
is applicable to any object, but supeijluUy and re- 
dundancy are species of excess ; the f ormer is appli* 
cable to that which is an object of desire, and redum^ 
dancy to matters of expression or feeling. 

8uper-in-tend, a word of modern formation, from super^ 
and mtendo, (in the sense of, I bend the mind to an 
object, tfiat is, direct ;) signifies to overlodL or take 
care of others, with authority. 

Superiority, the quality of being oftoDe, 6r greater than 
another, in any respect 

Super-lative, (see Fxeo, p. IS,) carried to the highest 
degree. 

Super-numerary, (numerus, a number,) being above a 
stated number. 

Super scribe, (see Scbibo, p. 33,) to write on the top or 
on the outside of something. 

8uper*stition, (see Sro, p. 36,) religious fear which 
stonds over^ as it were, and overwhelms the mind. ^ 
SupersUHon. The difference between true religion and 
i^persUtion seems to be thiat that the former is the 
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ezeidae of ihe understanding and afi^ctlons^ and the 
Illation of the conduct^ founded an^t notions of 
Gadf and the method of aTerting his displeasure and 
tecuring his favour; the hitter is the result of fancy 
and pafision, undirected and ungoverned, and on gin- 
ating in the delusive hope of pleasing God by somti 
opinion or practice entirely distinct and contrary to 
those jtist notions* " Superstition,'' says Dr. Hartley, 
•♦may be defined a mistaken opinion, concerning 
the severity and punishments of God, magnifying 
these in respect to ourselves or others. It may arise 
from a sense of guilt, from bodily indispositioa^ or 
from erroneous reasoning." 
Super-structure, (see SxauES^ p. 38,) that which is built 
upon something else. 

Super.vene^ (see p. 41,) to come when not ez« 

pected. 

Super-visor, (see Video, p. 41,) one who looks over 
others ; it is applied principally to aii officer of cus- 
toms or excise. 



T. 

>Tabkrnacls» from tahernacvhmy {fabuUh • boards) a 
little house made of boards. TabemadBt among the 
Jews, was a kind of moveable chapel, so contrived as 
to be taken to pieces and put together at pleasure, for 
the convenience of carrying it from place to place, 
during the migration of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness for fbrty years. Tabemach is also used of late 
for a place religious worship, appropriated to the 
use of those that are called Methodists. 

Table, from tabula, a board or table. Among Chris- 
tians the table,** or the Lord*s table^** signifies the 
SaoRBment of the Lord's Supper. " Knights of the 
immd table,** a military order, said to liave been in- 
a^tuted by Arthur, the first king of the Britons, in 

II B B 
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the year 516. The round table, which gave theio 
their dtle, was an invention of that prince to avoid 
disputes about the upper or lower end, and to take 
away all emulation as to places. Ilapin (see page 
125, vol. i. 8vo.) observes, though the institution of 
the Knights of the round table'* has served as the 
foundation for many fabulous relationi^ it is not to be 
deemed altogether chimerical. 

Laws of the twelve tables ** were the first set of 
laws of the Romans ; thus called, either because the 
Romans then wrote with a style (see Sttlx) on their 
wooden tebles covered with wax ; or rather, because 
thej were engraved on tables, or plates of copper, to 
be exposed lo public view. Table is also used for an 
index or repertory, put at the beginning or end of a 
book, to durect the reader to any passage he may have 
occasion for ; thus we say " table of contents,'* 
" tables of authors quoted." Tables of the Bible are 
called Concordances. <'The table of Pythagoras" 
is that table of figures which is commonly called 
^ the multiplication table." 

Tacitt from iacUust silent $ implied, though not expressed 
by words. As there are formal and written leagues 
respective to certain enemies, so is there a natural and 
taeU confederation amongst all men against the com- 
mon enemy of human society— pirates.** Bacon. ^ 
Tocd^ iUently, without oral expression. While 
they are exposing another's weakness they are tadtfy 
aiming at tlidr own commendations." Adduofiw^ 
SnBcdMmtfy, habitual silence. 

IVdent, irom taknhm, a sum of money, of different 
▼alue in difierent places. It derives its figurative 
signification of a gift, possesslmi, or power, from the 
use our Saviour has' made of it in several parables. 
See Ifofl. xxT. 15.—G0iilia is that which ispeculiarty 
bom within us. We consider ^emm as it respects 
the <qperation of the imagination, and tolaU as it 
ro^iects the exercise or acquirements of the mind. 
Genitu qualifies a person for the most exalted efibrta 
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of the hmnaii mind ; talent qualifies a person for the 
active employments of life. 
Tantalize^ to torment by the show of pleasure which can- 
. not be reached. Ite aadent poeta feign that Tak- 
TALUs was condemned to tiie infernal regions, and 
there tormented with perpetual hunger and thirst in 
the midst of plenty of both meat and drink. Horace 
seems to consider Tantalum simply as an emblem of 
the covetous. 

Burning with thirst, when Tantalus would quaff 
" The flying waters— wherefore do you laugli ? 

Change but the name, of thee tlie tale is told, 
w With open mouth when dozing o'er your gold.** 
Book !• Sat* L v. 71. iramlated Inf Fruncis^ 

Tantamount, adj, from tantus, so much ; is applied to 
that which is equivalent, or amounting to, as much om 
something else compared to it. 

Te Deum. A kind of hymn or song of thanksgiving 

used in the church, beginning with the words I'e 
JDeuin laudamus, " We praise thee, O God.'* 
Temper, from tempero, I mix ; so that one part qualities 
the other. 

- « I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
" Them fully satisfied, and thee appease.** 

MUUm"* Famdim Lott, Book x. line 71. 

« Woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without you.*' 

Oiway* 

_ ' - — 

* « Compare the fine sentiment in Shakspeare's 
Merchant of Venice. A. iv. S. 1«** See ToMs Edit, 
of Milton. 

Fwrtiiu " The quality of meras is not strained 
• e • • 

—earthly power doth then show Hketi^ Gait 
When mercjf seasons justice.** 
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Tmnper, temperament^ tempertUwe, and iempenmm 
are dmved fioua iemperth Temper signifies tbe tlung 
mixed of modelled. 

Temperament and temperature are both used to ex* 

press that state which arises from the tempering of 
opposite or varying qualities j the temperament is said 
of animal bodies, and temperature of the atmosphere. 
Temperance implies a well regulated abstinence in all 
manner of sensual indulgence, l^emperament is a 
name given to certain physical and moral differences 
that present themselves in man, and which are sup- 
posed to depend on the diflerent proportions and 
connection between the parts of tlic animal frame and 
the different degrees of energy possessed by the dif- 
ferent organs. Every individual is said to possess a 
different modification of being by which his own 
temperament is distinguished from that of every other 
person, although in most points it will be found ta 
bear a very dose tesemblance. Thus physidans speaK 
of persons of a sanguine or sanguineous temperament^ 
of bilious (called also dioleric or mdancbolic) tevi- 
penmentf the nervous iemperament, and lastly, of the 
phlegmatic ien^ierametU* 

Temperature at present denotes, in general, the de- 
gree of free caloric, (or beat, in common language,) 
which a body appears to possess wb^n compaml witb 
otber bodies. ** Providence bas tempered the seasons 
so as to mix something tbat is pleasant in them all." 
CrM» — ** Tbe man vrbo lives under an habitual sense 
of the Divine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerful- 
ness of temper*^ jidtHson* I have always more^ 
need of a laugh than a cry, bdng somewhat disposed 
to melancholy by my temjfenmeni*** Cowper. — O 
happy England, where there is such a rare tempera- 
ture of beat and ctrfd." Hm^el — " We n-ay be 
abstinent without being sober, sober without being 
abstemious, and all together without being temperate. 
An abstinent man neither eats nor drinks so much as 
be can enjoy ; a sober man may drink much without 
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bring a&cted. An abstemious man drinks nothing 

strong ; a temperaie man enjoys all in due proportion^* 

Temple^ Arom templunh ^ building erected in honour of 
some deity in which the people met to pay religious 
worship to the same. The ancient Romans gave the 
name templum to that part of the heavens which was 
marked out for the observation of the flight of birds, 
and afterwards to a place set apart for and conso* 
crated by the augurs. The Romans had several kinds 
of temples s and those in which the exercise of reli- 
gion was regularly performed were called, by way of 
eminence, templa, (temples*) Those which were not 
consecrated were called tsdeSy whence is formed our 
word edifice* Some other edifices, consecrated to par- 
ticular mysteries of religion, they called Janag hence 
the English words fanatic and profane* 

Tense. The affirmations made by verbs are different as 
to point of time, since we may affirm a thing is, or 
wa$i or will be : hence the necessity of a set of inflec- 
tions) to denote those several times, which inflections 
are termed teruet* The word teme shows that our 
chief grammarians, in tlie early period of grammatical 
study in England, were Frenchmen, for it comes from 
the Latin word tempns, time, through the French ; 
thus, temp§f iemsy term^" 

** Some consider Hmes and fenm, as in origin and 
acceptation, synonymous terms : others derive the 
latter from the Latin teruus, applying it to that exien- 
sion or inflexion of the word, by which difference in 
time is implied^ or difference in action denoted ; in 
the same way as ow is applied to that variation of a 
noun or pronoun, by which a change in relation is 
denoted. As ease is applied to the nominative in 
which tiiere is neither fin nor obligvityf >o is tense 
applied to the present, m which there is no termina* 
tional egtenHon*** Gntni^s Gramfnar. 

Tergi-versation, from tergiversor, (compounded of tergunh 
the back, and verto, 1 turn,} I use evasive answers. 

££ 3 
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^ Writtitg is to be preferred before veibal conference^ 
as being freer from paadons and lergivermikmM.^^ 

Term, from termmuMt the extreme of a thing. Ternh 
in law, signifies a boundary or limitation of time» off 
estate. In this sense we say, a lease for a term oi 
life," for a ** term of years." Terms are also used for 
the several times or seasons of the year, in which the 

. courts of judicature are open to all who think fit to 
complain of wrong, or seek their rights by a due 
course of law. Term, in Grammar, denotes some 
word or expression in language. The word is bor- 
rowed, metaphorically, by the grammarians, from 
the measures of land ; as a field is defined and dis- 
tinguished by its termini, or limits, so is a thing or 
matter spoken of by a word or term by which it is 
denoted. 

Term is a word which, besides the literal and po- 
pular meaning which it has, or may have, in com- 
mon language, bears a farther and peculiar meaning 
in some art or science. Term^ of art aj*e what we 
otherwise call technical words. " In painting, the 
greatest beauties cannot always be expressed for want 
of terms J** Drydeiu 
Ternary, from temariuSf belonging to the number three. 
Ternary/ number, in antiquity, was esteemed a symbol 
of perfection, and held in great estimation among 
the ancient mythologjbts. Whence Virgil, {Udogue, 
viii. 75. )• 

« For tfuree 

*^ Is a dear number to dread Hecate.** 

If Orion's TransUUionm 

The Pythagoreans ascribed " the ternary number " 



^ King James tlie First was a great believer of tlie 
power of magic, and wrote a book on the subject, enti^i 
tied ' Da?monologia.' Shakspearc seems to have dioscn 
the subject of his Macbeth to please the taste of that 
prince. ** WarUm. 
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to the Supreme God, as being the beginning, middle, 
and end of all things. All the heathen gods had a 
three-fold power attributed to them ; as the three-forked 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident (or three-toothed 
spear) of Neptune, the three-headed dog of Plutu. 
Again, the Parcce (or Destinies) were tliree; the 
Furies three ; the Muses were anciently three, and 
«tfterwards three times three ; the Graces were three, 
Ac This number was likewise used in most reli- 
gious ceremonies. Whence Virgil, (jEneid xi. 188.) 

^ The foot thrice compass the high-blazing pyres ; 
** Thrice move horse^ in circles^ round the fires. ** 

PUt^t Transiatian* 

Terraqueous, from ferra, the earth, and a^ua, water. 
An epithet given to our globe or earth, considered as 
consisting of laud and water, which together consti- 
tute one mass. 

Terrier, from terroy the earth. A book or register in 
which the lands, either of a private person or of a 
town, college, church, 8cc, are described. Terrier is 
also the name given to a dog that follows its game * 
under ground. 

Terrestrial, relating to the earth : thus we say ** the 
terrestrial globe.'* — Territort/y the extent or compass 
of land within the bounds, or belonging to the juris- 
diction, of any state, city, or other division* 

Terror, from terreoj I -produce fear. 

Terse, from tersusy clean ; figuratively, elegance without 
pompousnessy thuS| " his style or manner of writin|[ 
is terse.*' 

Tesselated pavement, a rich pavement of mosaic * work^ 



* Mosaic or musaic work, (from the Latin word mu" 
ieumy) an assemblage of small pieces of glass, marble, 
• shells, precious stones, or woods of various colours, cut 
square and cemented on a ground of stucco, imitating 
liie colours of painting, [ktuxxo is art Italian wl>r% 
snd aignifius a kind of plu&ieV (br wallft.] 
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made of curious small square pieces of marble, bricks, 
or iUm» called tesida. Tesselated pavements were 
much In use fonnerlyy particularly in tbe tenta of the 
Roman generals. 

Testimony. See Tssfn^ p» 89* 

Text, from iextus, {U9th I weave,) literally, that to 
which something ia to be woven; figuratively, that 
on which a comment is to be written* Test is partt« 
cularly used for a certain passage of scripture chosen 
by a preacher to be the sid^ect of his sermon. It is 
said that, ancienily» the lawyers b^an all their plead* 
ing!i with like texU of scripture. 

Tethtn properly denotes the arrangement and 
cohesion of several slender bodies or threads inter- 
woven or entangled among each other : as the webs 
of qiidersy or in clothsy stufi. It is also used in 
ififaking of ai^ union or cohesioQ of the constituent 
particles of a ccmcrete body ; in tins sense we say, 
** a dose teaHmrt,^ ^a las iexturai^^ porous lev* 

Torment, iarmentum, and torture, iottum, m from 
iorgueih I twist; and express the agony wMdi arises 
frran a violent twisting of any part ; but the latter 
expresses much greater violence and consequent pain 
than the former. Torture is the excess of torment. 

Torrent and torrid, are derived from torreo, which is 
translated by Ainsworth — 1. to toast, roast, broil, or 
bake ; 2. to parch or scorch ; 3. to boil ; 4. to dry ; 
5. to pinch or nip with cold. May we not suppose 
from this that torreo meant to do something completely 
or hastily? Thus, " to eat hastily, or to cool hastily 
or exceedingly ; to dry suddenly, or to moisten sud- 
denly for torrent means a violent and rapid stream^ 
and the adjective, torrid^ is applied to " that which is 
exceedingly hot;" hence we say, " the torrid zone.'' 
[The ancients imagined the torrid zone was uninha* ' 
bitable on account of the excessive heaU] 

TracL (See Tkaho, p. 40.) Any kind of extended sur- 
fiice; hence it d^not^.^n e&tent .^f. ground^ and a 
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written discourse upon any subject. la tbis last aenaa 

* tractate is used instead of tract* Milton entitled some 
r^iiiarks ou education a TracUU^ on Educatum.** 



TRANS. "In the preposition Trans, the Latiiur 
attended only to the circimistance of passing 
awa^ &om one place or state to another. Though 
this passage might have been ticross a river, or 
over a mountain, yet there was no necessary 
allusion to the medium tiirough which it was 
directed, as is included in the word per. It is 
therefore Englished by over^ beyond^ on the other 
mde^ &c. Transmarine^ is over the sea ; to tram^ 
jjlant, IS to move a plant from one place to 
another; and to irampote, to put away io 
another or opposite place. 

In many compounds tram is equivalent to 
per, through, because the body through which 
the other moves is brought into view* Traus" 
iucent and tramparerd are the quaHHes of allow- 
' ing the Ught to pass through. In composition, 
' t)efore some consonants, it is contracted into 
tra, as tradition. When irons is applied to 
words where removal refers to appearance, and 
not to distance, it induces the idea of change. 
Thus to transfbrm is to change the fonn, and 
/ron^-figuration is the change of figure." B<H)th» 
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Tr»-d-ition, tra, for trans, and itioj (see Eo, p. II,) a 
moving. [The letter d is inserted merely for euphony.'] 
The act or practice of delivering accounts from mouth 
to mouth, without written memorials ; or communi- 
cations transmitted from the foregoing to the suc- 
ceeding age. 

Tra-duce, from traducOi (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead from 
one place to another; b used in a moral sense, to 
represent as blameable : we speak oitraduang a man's 
character. 

Traitor, a contraction of iradUor^ (from trado, I deliver, 
I betray,) a name given in the first i^es of the church 
to such Christians as in times of persecutions^ to avoid 
death and martyrdom^ delivered up the sacred writings 
to their persecutors* The church detesting such con- 
duct made very severe laws against such persons. 
We now apply the term to one who betraj9 his king 
and country. 

Trans-act, transago, (see Aoo^ p. 2,) I lead or cany 
forward, I bring to an end. 

Negotiation expresses rather the act of deliberating 
than the thing deliberated ; treaty includes the ideas 
of the terms proposed, and the arrangement of these 
terms; irmmctwn expresses the idea of something 
done. 

To tretUf as well as tranuu^f is said of domestic and 
private concerns: we treat with a person about the 
purchase of a house, and transact our business with 
him by making good the purchase, and paying down 
the money. 

l^noeoniiiiig issaidof every event which goes Tbrtootti 
through the agency of men ; transaction only com 
prebends those matters whiclk have been deliberately 
brought to a conclusion. 
Trance^ or Transe, from transUuh a passing over from 
one place to another. Trance is defined by Johnson 
a state in which the soul is mpt into visions of 
future or distant things ; a temporary absence of the 
■mil tarn the body." See Paradite Lett, Bool vi& 
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line 462. See also Genesis xi. 21. « The word that 
we translate a deep sleep, the Greek interpreters ren- 
der by ecstacy or trance, in-which the person is with- 
drawn, as it were, from himself, and still sees things, 
though his senses are all locked up." See Tqddt 
Edition of Milton^s IForks. 

Xran-scend, from tramcendo^ (seeScAKDO, p. 33,) I climb 
beyond others ; is only used figuratively, " the genius 
of Homer transcends that of almost every other poet." 
— Transcendant signifies supremely excellent. See 
Paradise Lost, Book i. Une 86. 

Tran-scribe, transcribo, (see Scribo, p. 83,) I write 
over from something else. To copi/ respects matter, 
to transcribe respects simply the act of writing : whaf 
is copied must be taken immediately from the original, 
what is transcribed may be taken from the copy : 
things are copied for the sake of obtaining the con- 
tents ; they are often transcribed for the sake of clear- 
ness and fair writing. 

Trans-fer, transfero, (see FxRO, p. 13,) I carry or bring 
from one to anotlier. 

Trans-figure, from transfiguro, I change from one figure 
to another; is used particularly in reference to our 
Saviour's transfiguration. 

Transform and metamorphose signify to put into 
another form, and are applied only to that which has 
a corporeal form. — Transjiguration, among divines, 
that miraculous change wrought by Jesus Christ, in 
tlie presence of St. Peter, Sl James, and St. John, 
when he appeared in his glory. See Matt* xviii. 

Trans-fuse, from transfundo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour 
from one vessel into another ; is only used figuratively : 
we speak of the beauties of an author being tran^used 
from one language into another. 

Trans-gress, from trafisgredior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I 
pass over ; is only used in a moral seuse, to signify 
the act of going farther than we ought. When the 
passions are not kept under controul they cause n^en 
to commit various irantigreimons* 
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TretpasSf which ftignifles a pasring beyondy berng 
• change of tram and pasif is a species of offence 
which peculiarly appliei to the landa of indhri* 
duals. 

Thms-ludd, {lueUuSf bright,) giving a passage to die 
Ught 

1Vans*inariDe» (maref the sea,) lying on the other side of 
the sea. We speak of iran»niairiae voyages, fraiuma- 
fWM plants. 

IVans-ienta transitory, trameof (see Eo, p. II,) I go owr 
or beyond. Temporary characterizes that which is 
intended to last only ibr a time; iransieni diaracter- 

. ises what in its nature exists only for the moment, a 
glance is inmsient; transitory characteriaes every thing 
ui the world which is formed to exist for a time 
and then to pass away, thus our pleasures and our 
pains, and our very being, are denominated tranS' 
itory. 

Transit^ in astronomy, signifies the passage of any 
heavenly body over the meridian, or over anotlier : 
when the smaller body is behind the larger, it is said 
to suffer an occtdtation, {occulta, I hide,) but when it 
passes before, it is said to transit the other. Tiius a 
star behind the moon sufJcrs an occult ation, but a 
planet passing over the sun*s disc is said to transit 
him. Mercury and Venus, in their transUi over the 
sun, appear like dark specks. 

Transitive, in gramirjur, an epithet given to such 
verbs as signify an action which passes from the agent 
that does it, to or upon an object that receives it, a$ 
William strikes John. Under the head of verbs tran^ 
sitive are included what we usually call verbs active 
and passive: other verbs whose actions do not pass 
out of themselves are called neuters, and by some 
grammarians intransitive* The Latin word esse^ the ■ 
French Are, and the English to be, are verba purely 
neuter, or, intrajisitive ; or, as some grammarians Call 
them, verbs substantwe» since they signify the men 
existence of the things 
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Trans-late, from the same origin as TiuiiarsE ; is used 
to denote the removal of a bisbop from one see to an* 
oliier ; and the act of turning what ia written in on* 
language into another. 

Trans-migradon, trantmgfih I wander from one placa 
. to another. — TrtmmigraHon is particularly used for 
the passage of the soul out <^ one body into another; 
the same with what we otherwise call metempsychosis. 
It la said that the Samese^ fnm a belief of the tnm»^ 
migration of soida into otfier bodies, forbear kUliag 
any beasts; lest» by that nieans» th^ should dispoasesa 
the souls of theur deceased relations. 

TVans-mlssion; transmit^ tranmniUkh (^e Mnro^ p. Sd|} 
I send over. 

Trana-inutatlon, transmuto, (see Mnro, p. 25,) I change 
into another substance. — Transmutaiionf in alchymy, 
denotes the act of changing imperfect metals Into gold 
or silver. This is called the grand operatson.** 
The word Alchtmy is explained in " The Student** 
Manualy" see the advertisements at the beginning. 

Trans-parent, transpareo^ (pareo, I appear,) I appear 
through. 

Tran-spire, from transpiro, (see Spiro, p. 38,) I breathe 
Uirough ; is used like perspire, to denote the action 
of emitting by insensible vapour. Transpire also 
ngnifies to escape from secrecy to notice^ thus we 
speak of circumstances having transpired* 

Trans-port, transj^ortoy (see Porto, p. 30,) I carry from 
one place to another. — Transportatioih law, the 
banishing or sending away a criminal into another 
country. It is said that exile was first introduced as 
a punishment in the 39th year of Queen Elizabeth. — 
Catwe^ expresses simply the mode of removing ; 
transport annexes to this the idea of the place and the 
iistanoe : merchants get the goods conM^ed into their 
warehouses which they have had transported fipom 
distant countries* Tnauport is also used in reference 
to the feelingat we spiMk of irampoHi of joy* mi 
traruporU of rage, 
n p F 
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When all thy mercies, O my God J 

My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise.** 

jiddison* 

Trans-pose, iramponoj (see PoKo, p. S90 I pot one thing 
in the place of another. Tran$position% in grammar^ 
consists in displacing the words of a discourse, or 
changing their natural order of construction to please 
the eari by rendering the contexture more easy» 
anootb, end harmonious. The constructioa of the 
ancient languages, being much more^ artificial than 
that of the modem ones, allowed of mudi greater and 
more ft«quent tran$ponHon$» The English, French, 
ftc scarcely ever allow of them but in oratory and 
poetry, in which - cases they serve to give force and 
energy to the discourse. See Ifte conmmcement oj 

IVibe, from tHbuh ft distinct body of people, as divided 
by fiunily or fortune, or any .other characteristic. 
The Roman people were at first only divided into 
three tribes; and from the number three, tres, the 
word tribus took its rise. This division was accom- 
modated by Romulus to the several nations he had 
united ; the first consisted of the Albans, the second 
of the Sabines, and the third of a mixture of fugitives 
who came to seek an asylum at Ilome. 

Tribunal^ the seat of a judge. The word takes its 
origin from a seat raised from the ground, on which 
the trilnme of the Roman people was placed to admi- 
nister justice. [The appellation, tribunet was p^ven 
to certain magistrates who were at first chosen out of 
the tribunes of the army* The tribunes of the soldiers 
were officers who commanded a division of a legion : 
they were so called, because, at first, they were only 
tliree in number in each legion, when the legion 
consisted of three thousand men. In proportion as 
the l^ion was increased, the number of lr»6«fM was 
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3%ewi8e increased. Thus they retained tlie namei 
though the reason why it was given no longer existed*] 
TrUnUe originally meant the money paid by eadh 
iribe to defray the public expenses, and afterwards 
extended to signify a sum of money which one prince 
or state was obliged to pay to another, as a token of 
dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchase 
of peace. The Romans made all nations they sub- 
dued pay them tribute* Mahomet laid it down .as « 
fundamental article of his law, that all the world 
should pay him tribute* 

Trivial, lirom tnirkim, {treh three, phh road,) a place 
where three roads meet; hence tritnaUs was applied 
to that whidi was common, worthless, such as might 
be picked up in the high-way. 

Tuition, from tuitio, (tuear^ 1 defend,) the care of a 
guardian or tutor* — Tuidari/ {tutelarisj) belonging 
to guardianship. It b an ancient opinion, that there 
are tuietart/ angels of kingdoms and cities, and even 
of particular persons, called guardian angels. Hence 
we say, St George is the tutelari/ Saint of England, 
St Andrew of Scotland, St Patrick of Ireland, St 
David of Wales, St Denis of Fhmc^ St James of 
Spain, &C. &c« 

Tutor, in the civil law, is one chosen to look to the 
person and estate of children left by tlieir fathers 
and mothers in their minority. Tutor is also applied 
io one who has the care of anotfaer^s learning and 
morals. 

V. 

Vacuity, state of emptiness, from vacuum, a space 
devoid of all matter. Whether there be such a tiling 
as an absolute vacuum, or whether the universe be 
completely full, is a question that has been contro- 
verted by philosophei's of all ages. Vacuum is used 
to express that approach to a real vacuum^ which we 
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airifeatbymeuiaofaiiur-pump* Thu8» any tblng 
put into a recdver so exhausted, is said to be in vaeim, 

Vade-mecunif from vade, go» and with me; a 

tenn given to a book intended to be in constant use. 

VidTe« from iialMSf foWng doors, is a kind of lid, oi 
cover, of a tube or vessel, so contrived as to open one 
way ; but which, the more forcibly it is pressed the 
other way, the closer it shuts the aperture ; so that it 
either adUnits the entrance of a fluid into a tube or 
vessel, and prevents its return, or it admits it to es- 
cape, and prevents its re-entrance. 

Ubiquity, from ubiqud every where, an attribute of the 
Godhead whereby he is always present to all things. 

Vehicle, from vehictdum, (veho, I carry,) that in which 
any thing is carried. Tlie word is used both in a 
literal sense ; thus a gig is a light vehicle with two 
wheels, drawn by one horse: — and in a figurative 
sense ; the Author of this little book earnestly hopes 
it will prove the vehicle of useful and agreeable inform- 
ation to many young minds. 

Venal, or venous, from venat a vein. Something that 
bears relation to a vein, as " venous blood." 

Venal, formed from venalis, " saleable," is also used 
for something bought with money, or procured by a 
bribe* Thus we say " a venal bard," " a venal writer. •* 
In Turkey, even justice is venal, apd must be bought 
of the bashaws* 

Ven-eration, from eenicr, pardon, leave or licen5;e, favor, 
and oro, (see p. S6.) To venerate is to hold in very 
high esteem for superior qualities. It seems to me 
remarkable, that death increases our veneration for the 
good, and extenuates our hatred of the bad.** — MkMsan* 

Venial, from venialia, pardonable* Feniaif a term applied 
to a slight &ult, and such as eanly obtains pardon, - 

Venom, from venemm, through the Fr. veata, poison* 

Vent, from ventui, the wind* Feni originally meant an 
aperture made in anything to fiioilitate the passage 
of aur, and was afterwards applied to designate any 
pasnage. Without the veal of words.** SeePamd. 
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X>osf| xii. 374. " To vetU more lies." Parade Reg* i. 
433, also Book iv. 445. — Ventilatory an instrument 
contrived to supply close places with fresh air. 

Ventri-loquist, compounded of venter^ stomach, and 
loquor, I speak. A term applied to persons who 
possess the power of speaking in such a manner as 
that the sound seems to issue from the stomach. 
Some faint traces of this art or faculty of venlriloguwn 
are to be found in the writings of the ancients ; and 
it is supposed by some writers that the responses of 
many of the andent oracles were actually delivered 
by persons possessing this faculty, so very capable of 
being applied to the^purposes of priestcraft and de- 
lusion. The voice produced by a ventrUoqvist does 
not (as the etymology of the word imports} proceed 
from the stomach, but is formed in the upper part of 
the mouth and throat. 

Verb, is a word which distinctly marks the connection 
which we wish to give to our ideas, or what we mean 
to fay o^any thing : hence it was, by way of eminence, 
termed by the Ladns, verburih that is, the word : and, 
under some one or other of its forms, it is necessary 
for the devdopement of the different purposes of 
speech ; without it, either expressed or unda:!|teod, 
we can neither affirm nor deny ; we can neither ask for 
iitformation, nor communicate our desires. — VerbtU^ 
something rdating to verh$ or to words spoken. A 
titfrdoi contract, bthat made merely by word of mouth, 
in opposition to that made in writing. Verbal nouns 
are those formed from verhs* 

Ver-dict, from vere dktunh to speak that which is true, * 
or verUaHs dictutfh the dictate of truth ; is the answer 
of the jury given to the court concerning the matter 
of fact, in any cause committed by the court to their 
trial and examinations* 

Vetgcr, from rirga, a wand ; an ecclenastical officer, who 
curries a mace, or wand, before his superior. 

Vernacular, from vernacidusy that belongcth to the 
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eoantiy where one Uveth : thus we say, ^ venmcutar 
language.** 

Veney ftomvenuh a line or part of a discoune^ consist, 
ing of a certain number of long and short syllableSt 
which run with an agreeable cadence ; the like being 
also reiterated in the course of the piece. This repe- 
tition is necessaiy to distinguish the notion of vene, 
from that of proteg for in protey as well as ven^ each 
period and member are parts of discourse, connsllng 
of a certain number of long and short syllables ; only 
ptoie is continually divendfying its measures and ca- * 
dencesy and vene reguUuiy lepeats them. This repe- 
tition of the poets appears cgren in the manner of 
writing ; for one vene being finished, they return to 
the b^guming of another line to write the tiene follow- 
ing : and it is to this return that ttene owes its name ; 
venui coming from vertere^ to turn or return. A ccord- 
uigly we find the same word used to signify any thing 
that is placed in acertain regular order* Cicero uses 
wnus for a line in pro9eg Viigil for a row of trees, 
and even of oars in a.^ley. But as the regularity 
of tierw carries with it more channsy and requires a 
greater degree of exactness, the word has, in tim^ 
become appropriated to poetry. 

Vene is also used for a part of a chapter, sectiont 

or paragraph Ver^icatunh (see Facio, p. 11,) is 

the art or manner of making time. VersificaHon is 
applied to what the poet does more by labour, an« 
and rule, than by invention and genius. 

Version, from smto, the act of turning. A translation 
of some book or writing out of. one language intc 
another. 

Vestige, from tfettigiunh ft footstep. The term is fre>- 
quently used to signify the traces or footsteps any 
thing has left behind it. Tlie word is particularly 
applied to the marks remaining of something antique 
that is gone to ruin by time. 

Vestment, from veUmeniuTti, a part of dress. — Vettry, a 
room adjoining Uie churchj where the priest's vestments 
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and the sacred utensils are kept, and parochial assem- 
blies are held. Hence the term vesln^ is applied to 
the parochial assembly itself. 
Veteran, from veteranus, {vetus, old,) one that hath 
served long in a place. The term is more parti- 
cularly applied to soldiers who have served a long 
time. 

Vicar, from vicaritis, one who is appointed as a deputy 
to another to perform his functions in his absence^ and 
under his authority. 

Vice, a corruption of vitium, a fault. Vice is generally 
used to denote an habitual faulty not a single enor- 
mity. 

" Vice is a monster of so frightful mien» 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen , 
" Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
« We first endure, then pity, then embrace. ** 

Pope^ 

Vice, from vice, "in tlie place," is used in the compo- 
sition of several words to denote the relation of some- 
thing that comes instead, or in the place, of another, 
as Vice-AdmiraU Vice- Chancellor, &c. — Vice versa, a 
Latin phrase meaning, literally, ** the place being 
changed;'* is frequently used in English, in such 
phrases as Parents should love their children, and 
vice vertd,** (that is, children should love their pa- 
rents). 

Victim, victor, victory, from vinco, I conquer. — Victim, 
from pUtima, a beast killed in sacrifice on account of 
victory* — Victor^ the one who conquers. 

Videlicet, a Latin word used to express, namely,'* 
or " that 18 to say.'* It is usually written, tWB. 
The letter % is substituted for a character formerly 
employed by printers to mark the contraction of a 
word. 

Villain, from viUa, a fiirm-house; formerly meant a 
tmoat who bad a liouse and lands for which he was 
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l>ound to sorve ills lord. It b now used only in & 

bad sense, 

V'ir-ago, from nV, a man, and a^o, I act ; is a woman 
^'ho acts the part of a man^ usually applied to one 
who acts violently. 

Virtue, from virtus, a term used in various significations. 
In the first place it signifies goodness, whether of 
body or mind ; but most properly and usually valour, 
for valour was reckoned among the ancients as the 
greatest virtue : hence it came to signify power g thus 
we say; the vkiues of plants." These virtues are 
understood to be certain qualities appropriated and 
inherent in their constitution, by which they are 
rendered effectual in the cure of disease; **and Jesus 
immediately knew tliat virtue had gone out of him." 
See Mark S0« See also Luke vi, 19. and viii. 46* 
[The word virine, in the Greek translation of the 
above passages, is rendered by htrafuSf (tUmatnih) 
which signifies power.] 

From this sense of the term vbiue, have arisen the 
aii|j#^Te fftr^tw^ and adverb virtualfy^ — Viriual, says 
Johnson, means having the tifjlcacy without the 
sensible or material part.** Thus we may say, brandy 
or pepper are wiuaXfy or potentially hot, not that 
they are actually hot as boiling water, but they pro- 
duce the sensation of heat. Vbtim in its more 
restrained sense is used to signify a habit or principle 
of doing welL 

If there's a power above us, 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works ; be must delight in virtue*** 

Addison. 

Moralists usually distinguish four principal, or, as 
they are commonly called, cardinal virtues, namely, 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. 
Visible, vision, from video, I see. Vision, among divines, 
is used for an appearance which God occasionally 
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flent to liift prophets and saints. Such were the o&tad 
cf Ezekiel, Amos,. &c« the of St. Paul, &c — 
VkUmary is applied to one whose imagination is 
disturbed. 

Vital, £nom vlM^ lile. Something that nunisters prin- 
cipally to the maintaining of life. Thus the heart,' 
Iung8» and brain are called vUal parts* 

Vocabulary, fh>m vocabuhm% a word ; denotes the 
oollection of the words of a language, with their 
significations. 

Vocal, from vock» the genitive case of voxf the voice ; 
relates to the voice or speech* Thus, voccU prayer is 
that which is^ ^oken out or deUvered in words, in 
contradbtinction to mental prayer. — VocaX music, is 
music set to words, in contradistinction to instrumental 
music composed only for instruments. 

Vocation, from vocatusy the participal of vocoy I use the 
voice, that is, I calL Vocaiumi among divines, signi- 
fies the grace or favour which God does any one in 
eaUing him out of the way of death, and putting him 
into £be way of salvation. In this sense we say, the 
tacation of the Jews,*' ** the vocation of the Gentiks.*' 
Vocation is also used for a destination to any state 
or profession. — Vocative, in grammar, is used to 
denote that case of nouns employed iu calling or 
speaking to. 

Volatile, from volo, I fly. Volatile is used to denote 
bodies, the elements or component parts of which are 
easily separated from each other and dispersed into 
air. Those bodies which by heat suffer no diminution 
of their weight, are said to be ficed ; whilst those which 
do lose a portion of their weight, are said to be 
volatile. The term is also applied to mutability of 
mind and liveliness of disposition. " Active spirits, 
who are ever skimming over the surface of things 
with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind.** 
Watts. 

Volition, from voloy I am willing. Tlie act of willing, 
the power of choice exerted. — Voluntary is applied 
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to an act'done according to the dictates of one's owrt 
will. It is also applied to a piece of music played, at 
will, without any settled rule. 
Volubility, from volubilUaSy {volvo, I tujm or roll,) the 
act of turning. " Volubilitt/, or aptness to ro11» is the 
property of a bowl, and is derived from its round- 
ness." IFiatts. — The term is applied to activity 
of tongue, and fluency of speech. He expressed 
. himself with great vohbUify of words." Ciarenn 
— He possesses great volubiHfy of tongue.** 

Voluble is applkd to that which is formed so as 
to roll easily, or so as to be easily put into motion. 
Addison, with that humour which is indefinable^ 
and which is peculiarly characteristic of his own 
writingSf says, a friend promised to dissect a tongue 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain 
juices which render it so wonderfully voluble and 
flippant • 

Volume, from volumen, something rolled upon itself 
The term is variously applied ; to tlie folds of a snak^ 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass. 
And long behind his wounded volume trails ;** 

JDiyderu 

to a wave of water, 

— — — " Thames's fruitful tides, 
Slow through the vale in silver volumes play.** 

Feni09u 

" Within the volume of which time." Shakspeare. — 
" Volumes of air.'* ChetpiC' — " Volumes of smoke.*' 
— " Volume of voice." — Volume^ in matters of lite- 



• ** Flippant, nimble, moveable, pert, petulant 
It is a word of no great authority, probably derived 
from jlip jiap. It is used only in the act of speech* ** 
Jo/insoH* 
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i^ture, signifies a book or writing of a fit size to be 
bound by itself. The word has its rise from the 
ancient manner of making up books, which consisted 
in pasting several sheets together, end to end* and 
rolling them upon a staff. 

Vortex, or vertex, from vertOi I turn. A whirlwind, or 
a rapid movement of the air in circles. It is also used 
for a whirlpool, or body of water which runs rapidly 
round, forming a sort of cavity in the middle. 

Urbanity, from tarbanitas, (urlfs, a city,) politeness of 
manners. 

Usufruct, from ususfruchUf (umSf use, and fruchtSy 
participle of fmory I enjoy, or I take the profit of,) 
the use or profit of that which belongs to another 
person, The parsons of parishes are not in law 
accounted proprietors; but only usufructuaries*^* 

Usury, from usuntj money glren for the use of money 
lent* Usurer is commonly used for one that takes 
very great interest for the money he lends. If thou 
lend money to any that is poor, thou shalt not be to 
him as an usurer^* - Exodus xxii. 25. 

Usurpation, an injurious using of that which belongs to 
another. — Usurper^ one who seiies that to which he 
has no right* It is generally used of one who excludes 
the right heir from the throne^ ** Usurj)are,** says 
Dr. Crombie^ ^ which has been transferred into our 
language to denote^ * to claim,* or, * to use unlaw- 
fully,* signified among the Romans, simply * to use or 
exercise,* either by word or deed. Sometimes we find 
it used in the same sense with the English verb * to 
usurp.* [Here the Doctor dtes a phrase from Sueto- 
nitis.] In this sense, however, we recollect no ex- 
ample of it, either in Cicero^ Livy, Sallus^ or Caesar. 
When the Roman language began to decline^ this 
usage gradually obtained ; and in later ages was very 
generally adopted.^ 

Vulgar, from vu!garis% belonging to the common people. 
^ Vulgatey a term applied to a very ancient Latin 
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tnmsladon of the Bible. It was the common, or 
wlgar version before Su Jerome made a new one from 
the Hdtarew original. , > , , 

Vnlnerable, from vuinerMUs, (vulnuM, a wound,) bable 
to be wounded. 
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